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reflected in the two separate entries for the database in the Bibliography. The dataset 
used in Chapters 3 and 8 was accessed in 2011 and references there are to the original 
work from 1093 to 1286. References to PoMS in the other chapters making use 
of the database, notably Chapters 4 to 7, are to PoMS 2012, which extended the 
chronology up to 1314. Readers should also note that as of 2018 the database is 
being further extended to include royal documents up to 1371. References to the 
individual sources, people, and factoids within the database, however, are almost 
always unchanged through the various editions. 


XIX 


INTRODUCTION: 
THE STUDY OF PERSONAL NAMES IN MEDIEVAL SCOTLAND 


Matthew Hammond 


This book is about the names people had in medieval Scotland, and why they had 
them. Names mattered to medieval people. Parents sought to bestow some good 
fortune on their children through their choice of names. For many, this meant 
an expression of religious devotion through an appeal to the saints. These could 
be saints venerated locally, like Patrick or Margaret, or they could be ‘universal 
saints’ like Nicholas or Helen. Others chose to emphasize their lineage and family 
identity: the names Walter and Alan were common among the early Stewarts, while 
Robert was favoured by the Bruces and William by the Vieuxponts, and the earls 
of Strathearn liked Mael {su (Malise). Marriages often saw the names typical of the 
maternal line joining those of the paternal. The children of Gilla Brigte/Gilbert, earl 
of Strathearn, and his wife Matilda d’Aubigny were named Gilla Crist (Gilchrist), 
William, Ferteth, Robert, Fergus, Mael Isu, Gilla Brigte, Matilda, Cecilia, and 
Eithne. William, the second son, was named after Matilda’s father, and Robert, who 
became earl, was named after her maternal grandfather. Others sought to ingratiate 
themselves to their superiors by emulating the naming patterns of their lords: the 
knightly family of Ceres (FIF), tenants of the earls of Fife, copied their lords’ names 
Donnchad (Duncan), Mael Coluim (Malcolm) and Adam, and the lords of Lochore 
followed in their use of the name Constantine. A number of new lords who had been 
given lands through royal generosity named their children after kings; the names of 
David I (1124-53), Malcolm IV (1153-65), Alexander I (1214—49) and Alexander 
IH (1249-86) were especially popular. Some had more whimsical leanings, evoking 
the imagery of popular literature and story-telling, giving rise to Arthurs and Merlins, 
Tristrams and Isoldes.' Others chose to change their names in adulthood in order to 
express their personal piety, heroism or cultural preferences. Malachias and Nemias 
(Nehemiah), cathedral canons at Whithorn in the 1230s, very likely chose these as 
names in religion.” Famously, Lachlan, lord of Galloway, preferred to be known by 
the name of the most famous heroic warrior in Christendom — Roland. Gilla Brigte, 
earl of Strathearn, and husband to Matilda d’Aubigny, seemed to prefer the French 
Gilbert. In this myriad of ways, names offer a window into the attitudes and personal 
choices of real people living in medieval Scotland. 


' For more on this, see chapter 7, below. 


2 For more on this, see chapter 8, below. 
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The pools of personal names available to communities in medieval Scotland 
were similar to, but not the same as, the stocks of names used in neighbouring 
areas like northern England or Ireland. In the sixth century, the inhabitants of what 
is now Scotland spoke various dialects of P-Celtic languages, the category that 
now includes Welsh, in the Pictish kingdoms and Strathclyde, as well as Q-Celtic 
(Gaelic) in Argyll and the Isles and a Germanic language (Anglian) in the southeast. 
Scandinavian settlers brought their own distinctive personal names from the ninth 
century, and there was much cross-fertilization between Gaelic and Norse naming 
pools by the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Christianization and classical culture 
brought names from the Latin and Greek Mediterranean in the central Middle Ages, 
and the arrival of aristocrats, monks and merchants resulted in a slew of new names 
from Normandy, Flanders, and elsewhere across continental Europe. These trends 
and processes not only affected Scotland but most of northwest Europe, which is 
why it is important to start with some background knowledge. In the early Middle 
Ages, all across Europe, women and men were known by a single personal name, to 
which occasionally a further identifier could be added, such as one’s occupation or 
the local kinship or political grouping to which one belonged.’ Society was intensely 
local, and within any given social context, there was very little duplication of names, 
which meant that surnames were felt to be unnecessary. Because a name was nearly 
uniquely held by each individual within a community, it was possible to think of a 
name as evoking the spiritual essence of a distinct person.* Within both Germanic- 
and Celtic-speaking areas, most names were formed through the combination of two 
elements, drawn from a large stock of options. These resulted in what are called 
compound or dithematic names.° Originally, these elements conveyed all sorts of 
physical and moral characteristics. For example, Henry comes from Continental 
Germanic Haimric, meaning ‘home power/rtuler’.° The ways in which these elements 
were combined could advertise things about one’s gender and status.’ Further, 
simple or uncompounded names were associated with low social status.’ Over time, 
however, the original lexical meaning of these words disappeared, and new combi- 
nations of elements ceased to be formed. 

Three important changes in naming practices took place across Europe over the 
course of the early Middle Ages which set the scene for the adoption of surnames. 
First, the Christianization of society broke the taboo on transmission of whole names 
from generation to generation. Instead, royal and aristocratic families began to use 
the same distinctive names again and again, which helped them create distinctive 
identities well before surnames became a possibility; this was in place in France 


Le Jan, ‘Personal names and the transformation of kinship’, 31. 

Le Jan, ‘Personal names and the transformation of kinship’, 39. 

Studies of Germanic names in the early medieval period highlight the importance of the dithe- 
matic name structure; see Wilson, The Means of Naming, 70-80; Le Jan, ‘Personal names and 
the transformation of kinship’; while studies of Irish personal names note the use of compounds 
and evocative meanings; see O Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 158-61; O’Brien, ‘Old 
Irish personal names’, 220-31. George Black noted the similarity in compound names between 
Gaelic, Germanic, and indeed other Indo-European languages: see The Surnames of Scotland, 
XXX1V—XXXV. 

® See DLY, ii, 58-9; Hanks and Hodges, Dictionary of First Names, 153. 

7 Wilson, The Means of Naming, 70, 80-5. 

* Uncompounded names were apparently very common in England in the seventh century but 
declined severely by the mid-tenth century. They were associated with lower status. Wilson, The 
Means of Naming, 74-5. 
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and England by 1000.’ Second, as the Christian religion slowly led to more devout 
attitudes among the lay elites, the use of biblical and saints’ names grew. By the 
thirteenth century, half of the men in France bore such names.'° Names flagging up 
devotion to God and the saints became increasingly common in Gaelic-speaking 
society from the ninth century, as is explained in greater detail below.'! Third, the 
size of the naming pool in European societies, that is, the number of potential names 
parents felt they could choose from, shrunk dramatically in the central Middle Ages. 
The two aforementioned trends were certainly influences on this, as new compound 
names ceased to be formed and many people opted for common religious names like 
John or Mary. The influence of local priests in the baptism of infants has also been 
plausibly suggested as a factor in limiting parents’ choices.'* Of course, as surnames 
and non-hereditary second names, such as occupational by-names, began to be used 
more frequently, there was less need to bear a distinctive forename. Whether the rise 
of surnames actually caused the reduction in the naming pool, however, has been 
debated by scholars and is difficult to determine.’ Certainly part of the reason was 
the spread of a common European culture north of the Alps which promoted the use 
of a small number of Continental Germanic names, like William and Richard, as well 
as Christian names, to the detriment of the much more varied but also much more 
idiosyncratic local naming traditions in, for example, pre-Conquest England.'* 


The People of Medieval Scotland database (www.poms.ac.uk) offers an invaluable 
means of understanding naming patterns in Scotland in the central Middle Ages. With 
over 21,000 identified persons and institutions drawn from more than 8600 docu- 
ments relating to people, possessions, and privileges within the kingdom of Scotland 
as defined in 1286, this database provides an excellent corpus of personal names 
borne by individuals between 1093 and 1314. Indeed, the PoMS database has acted 
as a vital source for four of the studies published in this volume (Chapters 3, 4, 7, 
and 8). Despite its unquestionable value, the database should not be seen as offering 
readers a perfectly representative view of Scottish society. Women make up a small 
fraction of the individuals mentioned in the charters and other documents from which 
the database was constructed, and the elites of society are heavily over-represented 
as well. Some geographical areas, especially the south and east of the kingdom, are 
covered much more thoroughly than others. Furthermore, a significant yet undefinable 
number of people were born, and thus named, outwith the kingdom of Scotland, only 
moving there later in life. All of this has a tendency to over-represent the use of French 
and other more commonly European names to the detriment of Gaelic, Scandinavian, 
and Old English names. Table 1.1 lists the thirty most frequently attested names in 
the PoMS database, up to 1314, as of August 2017.'° Nearly all of these are names 


Le Jan, ‘Personal names and the transformation of kinship’, 39-43; Bourin and Chareille, Noms, 

prénoms, surnoms, 31. Note, however, that there were no clear rules about how names should be 

transmitted. Wilson, The Means of Naming, 70-85; Beck, ‘Porter le méme nom’, 36-7. 

0 Wilson, The Means of Naming, 88-9, 103-4; Bourin and Chareille, Noms, prénoms, surnoms, 
34-6. 

"' Wilson, The Means of Naming, 91-2. 

? Beck, ‘Porter le méme nom’, 37-9. 

Bourin, ‘How changes in naming’, 5; Bourin and Chareille, Noms, prénoms, surnoms, 55. 

'4 Bartlett, The Making of Europe, 270-80. 

For an analysis of the names in the PoMS database up to 1286, see Hammond, ‘Introduction: the 

paradox’, 30-48. 
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Table 1.1. Thirty most frequently attested personal names in PoMS, August 2017 





Number (—1314) Rank (—1286) Number (—1286) 
Rank Personal Name (Aug. 2017) (2013) (2013) 
1. William 2021 if 1376 
2. John 1632 3: 817 
3. Robert 1186 2. 858 
4. Richard 777 4. 576 
5. Thomas 738 Ts 426 
6. Adam 734 By 500 
7. Walter 642 6. 458 
8. Henry 526 9. 354 
9. Hugh 463 8. 360 
10. Roger 413 10. 287 
11. Ralph 363 10. 287 
12. Gilbert 334 12. 268 
13. Simon 320 13. 247 
14. Alan 306 14. 224 
15. Alexander 293 15; 209 
16. Peter 266 16. 184 
17. Nicholas 260 19. 152 
18. Patrick 244 18. 169 
19. David 226 19. 152 
20. Geoffrey 224 17. 179 
21. Andrew 187 22, 124 
22. Malcolm 166 21. 127 
23. Michael 160 24. 111 
24. Duncan 158 23. 117 
25. Stephen 148 24. 111 
26. Reginald 127 26. 108 
27. Elias 125 VE 90 
27. Philip 125 28. 87 
28. Matthew 104 29. 75 
29. James 96 34. 61 
30. Laurence 89 33. 62 


which formed part of the name pool common to most Europeans north of the Alps by 
the thirteenth century. Nevertheless, there are some distinctly Scottish phenomena. 
Names favoured by the kings of Scots, like Alexander (no. 15), David (no. 19), and 
Malcolm (no. 22), are noteworthy, as is the appearance of Duncan (no. 24), used by the 
royal family in the eleventh century and the earls of Fife in the twelfth and thirteenth. 
The popularity of Andrew (no. 21) is likely down to the importance of Scotland’s 
patron saint, and a similar explanation may lie behind the popularity of Patrick (no. 
18), which was also espoused by the powerful earls of Dunbar. The frequent use of 
the Breton name Alan (no. 14) may be attributed to its association with the Stewarts. 
The addition of hundreds of new individuals mentioned in documents between 1286 
and 1314 also permits a comparison between the enlarged and extended version of 
the database and the original core up to 1286, although it is unfortunate that it is 
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not possible to compare separate chronological subsets. The ranking of most names 
stayed the same, although the movement of John from third to second place clearly 
reflects the overwhelming popularity of that name across Europe: it overtook William 
to become the most common name in western Europe in the thirteenth century.'° 
Similarly, James’s climbing in the table from thirty-fourth to twenty-ninth place indi- 
cates the growing popularity of the cult of St James and pilgrimage to Compostella in 
the thirteenth century. Thomas’s movement from seventh up to fifth place may also 
be down to a saint’s cult, that of St Thomas of Canterbury."” 


Table 1.2. Most frequently attested women s names in PoMS, August 2017 





Number (—1314) Rank (—1286) Number (—1286) 
Name (Aug. 2017) (2013) (2013) 
1. Margaret 71 2. 40 
2. Matilda 55 1. 48 
3. Agnes 50 4 28 
4. Alice 45 3 29 
5. Isabel 45 fe 20 
6. Christiana 43 5 25-29 
7. Margery 34 11. 17 
8. Joan 33 15. 12 
9. Mary 32 19. 9 
10. Ada 28 6. 25 
11. Helen 25 12. 16 
12. Emma 23 10. 17 
13. Amabel 22 13. 16 
14. Eve 21 uncertain uncertain 
15. Christina 20 14. 15-19 
16. Cecilia 19 8. 19 
17. Mariota 15 17. 9 
18. Elizabeth 14 uncertain uncertain 
19. Beatrice 13 21, 7 
20. Juliana 11 18. 8 
21. Sybil 11 16. 10 
22. Euphemia 10 20. 7 


John was the most common name among the Frankish nobility in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
between 1188 and 1291. In Paris in the 1290s, 18-20% of the male population were named John 
and it held a similar position in London at the same time. See Shagrir, Naming Patterns, 51, 
67-71, 99. See also Wilson, The Means of Naming, 90, 104; Postles, Naming the People, 52-3. 
Wilson, The Means of Naming,104; Shagrir, Naming Patterns, 72-3; Hammond, ‘Introduction: 
the paradox’, 38. 
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Table 1.3. Most frequently attested Gaelic names in PoMS, August 2017 





Rank Name (headline form) Name (medieval Gaelic form) Number Saint? 
1. Malcolm Mael Coluim 166 H 
2. Duncan Donnchad 158 S 
3. Gilchrist Gilla Crist 85 T 
4. Donald Domnall 69 Ss 
5. Gilla Muire Gilla Muire 43 H 
6. Malise Mael isu 40 T 
7. Gilla Michéil Gilla Michéil 33 H 
8.= Fergus Fergus 31 S 
8.= Macbeth Mac Bethad 31 S 
10. Dougal Dubgall 24 S 
11. Gillespie Gilla Escoip 22 S 
12. Gilbert or Gilla Brigte Gilla Brigte 21 H 
13.= Angus Aengus 20 S 
13.=  Gillanders Gilla Andréis 20 H 
15. Rory Ruaidri 19 S 
16. Fearchar Ferchar 18 S 
17.= Mael Domnaig Mael Domnaig 17 T 
17.= Aed Aed 17 S 
19.=  Gilla Patraic Gilla Patraic 16 H 
19.= Ness Ness 16 S 
21.= Gillies Gilla Isu 15 T 
21.= Mael Muire Mael Muire 15 H 
22.= Eugenius (Ewen) Eogan 13 S 
22.= Finlay Finnlaech/Finnléeg 13 S 
22.= Gilla Coluim Gilla Coluim 13 H 
22.= Mauricius (Murdoch) Muiredach 13 S 
22.= Somerled Somairle 13 S 


Key: T = theophoric, H = hagiophoric, S = secular 


The predominance of feminine names drawn from the common European naming 
pool is also obvious when we look at the most frequently borne women’s names 
(Table 1.2). Among the most popular names were the Continental Germanic names 
Matilda (including Maud), Alice, Isabel, Margery and Ada. The popularity of the cult 
of St Margaret, queen of Scotland, who was canonized in 1250, probably lies behind 
its place at the top of the league tables. The abiding importance of the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary explains the movement of that name up from nineteenth place 
to ninth, as well as the popularity of a diminutive form, Mariota. The importance of 
Agnes, another saintly name, is somewhat enigmatic, especially when compared to 
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other saints of the early church, like Cecilia and Euphemia. The preponderance of 
such names in the women’s league table should not imply that vernacular feminine 
names did not continue to be used, even at the level of the aristocracy. Two high- 
status Gaelic women’s names, Derbforgaill (Scots Dervorguilla) and Forbflaith, 
were probably in fairly widespread use; the latter of these two names is explored in 
depth in Chapter 5 below. 

Given the skewed nature of the documentary corpus, it is worthwhile examining 
the most commonly attributed Gaelic names on their own. At first glance it is clear 
that the most well-known modern names that are considered distinctively Scottish 
were drawn from this pool. Names on this list which have come down to us in slightly 
altered form are Malcolm, Duncan, Donald, Fergus, Dougal (or Dugald), Gillespie, 
Angus, Rory, Farquhar (from Fearchar), Ewen, Finlay, Murdoch, and Sorley. It was 
the fact that many of these names were adopted by immigrating speakers of English, 
French, and other languages, and their descendants, that encouraged a distinctly 
Scottish naming tradition to carry on through the later Middle Ages and early modern 
period, to a certain extent regardless of the linguistic and cultural divide suggested 
by the ‘Highland Line’. 

Another point about the Gaelic league table from the PoMS database is the extent 
to which the Gaelic naming pool was Christianized by the twelfth century. Five of 
the top seven names are theophoric (‘God-bearing’) or hagiophoric (‘saint-bearing): 
Gilla Crist and Mael [su express devotion to Jesus Christ, Gilla Muire to the Virgin 
Mary, Gilla Michéil to St Michael, and Mael Coluim to St Columba.'* Twelve of the 
twenty-six names listed were religious, thirteen if you count Gilla Escoip (‘servant 
of the bishop’). Other saints venerated in this way were Andrew, Brigit, and Patrick. 
This class of religious personal name developed in Gaelic-speaking society in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and loose compounds with Mdel- (‘tonsured one’, ‘devotee 
of’) referencing Sechnall (from Secundus), Patrick, Brigit, Martin, Michael, Peter, 
Mary, the Lord, John, and Paul are all attested by 925.'° Mael Coluim, ‘servant 
of St Columba’, evidently appeared first in Scotland, with the king Mael Coluim 
son of Domnall, who was born by 900 and died in 954.?? Compounds beginning 
with Gilla- (‘youth of’, ‘servant of?) developed in the tenth century, were mostly 
limited to Christian names, and became very productive and very popular over 
the next centuries, with 27% of individuals bearing Gaelic names in PoMS having 
Gilla- names.*! This phenomenon was not restricted to the Gaelic world, with the 
Brittonic element Gwas- current in Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, and northern Britain 


'§ Wilson, The Means of Naming, 91-2. 

'9 AU 839.6: Mael Sechnaill son of Mael Ruanaid; AU 847.6: Cellach son of Mael Patraic; AU 
850.2: Gairbith son of Mael Brigte; AU 889.2: Mael Martain, successor of Cainnech; AU 894.3: 
Fergus son of Mael Michil; AU 895.2: Bishop Mael Petair; AU 903.3: Aindiaraidh son of Mael 
Muire; AU 912.2: Mael Brigte son of Mael Domnaig; AU 918.1: Mael Edin, superior and bishop 
of Ros Cré; AU 922.1: Mael Poil son of Ailill. See O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 229; see 
also O Maolalaigh, ‘Gaelic personal names’, chapter 3, below. 

2° Dauvit Broun, ‘Malcolm I (d. 954)’, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University 
Press, 2004; AU 954.2. 

21 AU 977.3: Gilla Coluim ua Cananndin; AU 983.2: Gilla Patraic son of [mar; AU 999.2: Gilla 
Crist ua Cuilennain; AU 1004.3: Gilla Cellaig son of Comaltan; AU 1005.2: Gilla Comgaill, 
king of Ulaid; AU 109.8: Gilla Muire; see O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 229-30; (6) 
Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 167-8; see also 6) Maolalaigh, ‘Gaelic personal names’, 
chapter 3, below. 
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likely by the eleventh century.” The Christianization of Gaelic name stock starting 
in the ninth and tenth centuries and probably expanding extensively in the eleventh 
century, combined with the trends peculiar to Brittonic-speaking regions, meant that 
the Celtic-speaking lands had the most heavily Christianized name stock in northern 
Europe before 1100, and that reception of the central medieval spread of Christian 
names could take place without difficulty, as Gilla’s and Mdel’s could be dropped 
as context required. 

By the central Middle Ages, most Europeans were known by a double name. 
These more complex name phrases were not yet hereditary surnames, and were 
flexible: various options could be used by the same person at different times in life or 
in different social contexts.?? The most common and most well-known of these is the 
patronymic, such as ‘John son of David’. These, of course, changed with each gener- 
ation, so that his son might be known as ‘Alan son of John’; further, three-generation 
forms (‘Alan son of John son of David’) were not uncommon and demonstrate a 
growing concern for identifying ancestry and lineage across society. Many other 
individuals were known by their office or occupation, or by a sobriquet or by-name 
indicating some kind of physical or moral characteristic. These kinds of names 
were used across society by peasants, merchants, and the elites. By-names indicative 
of hair colour were common in Gaelic, English, and French, and some nicknames 
were highly colourful in the figurative sense, nicknames like Blowhorn, Castball, 
Spillmalt, and Spurn-courtesy.* By-names could also indicate ethnic identity, place 
of geographical origin, or place of residence. A great number of individuals in the 
PoMS database, perhaps the majority, have these kinds of non-surname double 
names, and across Britain many patronymics did not harden into hereditary surnames 
until the sixteenth century.”° 

Any of the forms of double names mentioned above were capable of turning into 
hereditary surnames. Such surnames were still a rarity across Europe, and in Scotland, 
around 1100, although two important trends had emerged by the mid-eleventh century 
that affected Scottish anthroponymy. Hereditary surnames emerged in the Gaelic 
world using wa, meaning ‘grandson of? (later O), by 1000 and forms using mac 
(‘son of’) thereafter, and these were in use in Scotland in the central Middle Ages.’ 
It must be said that while hereditary, these were highly flexible and variable. The 
names developed in Normandy by the mid-eleventh century came to be used with 
more consistency. These names fall into two groups: locative or toponymical, refer- 
ring to a place of origin or residence, and the sobriquet. The surnames Beaumont, 
Warenne, and Mortimer were all in use before 1066; all three families left their mark 


22 Edmonds, ‘Personal names and the cult of Patrick’, 42-65, esp. 48-9. Saints referenced in 

northern Britain in this manner included Patrick, Peter, Cuthbert, Oswald, and Mungo. 

Bourin and Chareille, Noms, prénoms, surnoms, 18-19, 29. 

Occupation by-names appearing in the PoMS database are explain in detail here: http:// 

www.poms.ac.uk/information/editorial-information/treatment-of-occupational-by-names 

-and-surnames-2013/ 

°5 Richard Blowhorn, NRS 5/231 (H4/38/22); Utring Castball, RRS, iv.1, no. 153 (H1/8/146); 
William Spillmalt, PVF, v, App. 2; Robert Spurncourtois of Hirsel, Coldstream Cart., no. 13 
(H3/209/2); William Spurncurtoys, baillie of Aberdeen; RRS, vi, no. 260 (H3/630/5). Throughout 
this volume, documents that have been included in the People of Medieval Scotland, 1093-1314 
database (www.poms.ac.uk) have been identified by either a published edition or manuscript 
reference as well as the three-part unique H-number used in PoMS. For more on this numbering 
system, see http://www.poms.ac.uk/information/numbering-system-for-documents/. 

°° McKinley, A History of British Surnames, 90-130. 

°7 For more on this, see chapter 4, below. 
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on Scotland.”* Descriptive terms like Corbet (‘raven’), Lovel (‘wolf cub’), and Revel 
(‘rebel’) were also in use as surnames in Scotland in the twelfth century. 

Most surnames which were in use in Scotland by 1300 developed there over the 
course of the preceding two centuries. Across Europe by the twelfth century, another 
form of surname was emerging, and this one like O and Mac surnames in the Gaelic 
world was based on family relationships. This was known as the nomen paternum 
form, in which the name of a male forebear was used, usually in the genitive form, as 
a hereditary surname.” Freskin was used as just such a surname by the family which 
later became known as the Murrays. Thomas Randolph, King Robert Bruce’s right- 
hand man, shows how this kind of surname developed: his grandfather was Thomas 
son of Ranulph and his father was known as Thomas Ranulphi, the nomen paternum.*© 
Many by-names of office and occupation turned into surnames, especially as they 
were often passed on from generation to generation. Two high-status families in the 
thirteenth century, the royal stewards and doorwards, adopted their office titles as 
surnames, Stewart and Durward. Many by-names of ethnicity and origin also turned 
into Scottish surnames, including Scott, Fleming, and Charteris (from the French city 
of Chartres). In the central Middle Ages, Norman and other Anglo-French families 
who came with surnames tended to keep them: examples are Hay, Barclay, Bruce, 
Cheyne, and Fraser; but other immigrant lords often took the name of their lordship 
in Scotland, such as Leslie, Innes, Moray, and Douglas. Lesser knightly families, 
peasants, and burgesses also sometimes took the name of their locality as a surname. 
Further, members of larger comital kindreds adopted the name of their province as a 
surname, as evidenced by the use of Carrick, Fife, Lennox, Menteith (or Monteith), 
Ross, Strathearn (or Strathairn), and Sutherland. Thus, while a small number of 
Scotland’s population in the late twelfth century were using mostly imported hered- 
itary surnames, it was the process of surname development in the thirteenth century 
domestically which made the most lasting impact. 


—§— 


The study of medieval personal names by linguists and historians has been an 
ongoing concern across Britain and Ireland for generations now. In Ireland, Michael 
O’Brien’s 1957 Rhys Lecture, edited and published in 1973 by Rolf Baumgarten, 
provided a foundation for the study of Gaelic names through creation of typolog- 
ical and morphological categories.*' O’Brien’s Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, 
published in 1962, together with Padraig O Riain’s Corpus Genealogiarum 
Sanctorum Hiberniae, published in 1985, has served as an invaluable corpus of 
personal names for Irish scholars.*? Brian O Cuiv built on these foundations with 
his criteria for the analysis of Irish personal names, published in 1986.** The extent 
to which these works are referenced in the present volume is a testament to their 
foundational status for the study of Gaelic personal names. Analysis of Irish personal 
names from medieval sources was pushed out to a broad popular readership with the 
1981 publication of Donnchadh O Corrain and Fidelma Maguire’s Irish Names, and 


*8 Holt, ‘What’s in a name?’ This was the Stenton Lecture at the University of Reading in 1981. 
Bourin and Chareille, Noms, prénoms, surnoms, chapter 2. 

The significance of this form of surname in Britain has been largely overlooked. 

3! O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’. 

* CGH, CGSH. 

O Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’. 
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the revival of many such names across Irish society has ensued. Scholarly work on 
Irish personal names has continued apace: Freya Verstraten (Veach) is one scholar 
who has published important recent work on naming practices in Ireland. 

The study of English personal names has benefited from similar publications and 
analyses. W. G. Searle’s Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum: A List of Anglo-Saxon 
Proper Names from the time of Beda to that of King John established the ground- 
work for studying Anglo-Saxon names, and academic series published in Sweden and 
Denmark have produced important volumes over the last century, including Thorvald 
Forssner’s Continental Germanic Personal Names in England in Old and Middle 
English Times (Uppsala, 1916), Olaf von Feilitzen’s The Pre-Conquest Personal 
Names of Domesday Book (Uppsala, 1937), Gillian Fellows-Jensen’s Scandinavian 
Personal Names in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire (Copenhagen, 1968), and John 
Insley’s Scandinavian Personal Names in Norfolk (Uppsala, 1994).*° To this we may 
add the analysis of personal names in the massive Durham Liber Vitae, conducted by, 
John Insley, Peter McClure, George Redmonds, David Rollason and Paul Russell, 
taking in names of Celtic, Continental, English, Latin, and Scandinavian types: due 
to Durham’s significant role in the Northumbrian society of northern England and 
southern Scotland, this work provides an important basis for scholars of personal 
names in Scotland as well.*° Research conducted on personal names in England has 
been fairly extensive, and there is not space here to go over it in great detail, but a 
couple of names worth mentioning are Cecily Clark and David Postles. Clark is well 
known for her masterful 1978 analysis of women’s names in post-Conquest England 
and several probing case studies of naming practices in boroughs like Canterbury and 
King’s Lynn.*’ Dave Postles’s Naming the People of England, c.1100-1350 offers a 
sophisticated yet approachable discussion of naming patterns in medieval England; 
and has done much to elucidate the uses of personal names in northern England in 
particular.** The papers collected in Postles and Rosenthal’s edited collection, Studies 
on the Personal Name in Later Medieval England and Wales (2006), demonstrate the 
breadth of work that has been conducted on English personal names to date.* 

By comparison, academic work on personal names in Scotland, especially fore- 
names, has been minimal. A happy exception to this rule is provided by David 
Sellar, a scholar whose understanding of the importance of personal names has 
informed much of his published work, especially those dealing with various west- 
coast kindreds.*° Much of this interest has focused on the intersection between Gaelic 
and Scandinavian societies and cultures. The high-status feminine name, Forbflaith, 
discussed in this volume in Chapter 5, is one example: it was interpreted in Norse as 
Hvarfl66. A 2005 article explored the importance of Scandinavian personal names as 
an influence on the Gaelic naming pool. While the Manx and Orkney ruling lineages 
both favoured Scandinavian names, Sellar pointed out, they drew on distinct pools 


34 Verstraten, ‘Naming practices’, eadem, ‘Men’s names’; see also eadem, ‘The Anglicisation of 


the Gaelic Irish nobility’. 
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of names. The MacLeods and the various lines descended from Somerled drew on 
both Norse and Gaelic traditions. The Gaelic forms of certain personal names, like 
Ragnall (Scots Ranald), Gofraid (Scots Godfrey), and Torcuil (Scots Torquil), have 
remained in use up to the present day. The Norse onomastic legacy is also evident 
in a number of surnames, including MacAskill, MacAulay, Maclver, MacLeod, 
MacSorley, and MacCorquodale.*! 

In an important 1999 article on Anglo-French acculturation, Dauvit Broun 
pointed to the fact that even the lineages of the most acculturated earldoms in Gaelic 
Scotland, Fife and Strathearn, continued in their use of Gaelic personal names rather 
than adopting French forenames. Furthermore, Broun noted the use of distinctive 
personal names as identifiers of such lineages, especially in the use of Donnchad 
(Latinized Duncanus, whence Duncan) and Mael Isu (Malisius, whence Malise).*” 
Matthew Hammond added to this picture, noting that members of the other comital 
families largely continued using Gaelic, along with some Scandinavian, masculine 
forenames, and that when they deviated from this pattern it tended to be in emulation 
of the Scottish or English royal houses, with names like William, Henry, and John. 
We may add to these points that there was a remarkable tendency for these comital 
families to adopt Donnchad and Mael Coluim from the late twelfth century onward: 
these names were associated with both the royal house and the earls of Fife, and we 
find both of them in the leading houses of Angus, Atholl (in two subsequent gener- 
ations), Mar, and Lennox.*® Another important scholar who has contributed much 
to the discussion of Brittonic personal names and hagiophoric names in southern 
Scotland has been Fiona Edmonds.“ 

As far as surnames go, our understanding of the subject in England is largely due 
to the work of P. H. Reaney and Richard A. McKinley. Reaney published the first 
edition of A Dictionary of British Surnames in 1958; this was revised after Reaney’s 
death by R. M. Wilson in 1976 and published as A Dictionary of English Surnames: 
the third edition is the standard reference work on the subject.* Shortly before his 
death, in 1967, Reaney published a monograph, The Origin of English Surnames, 
which summed up his lifetime’s work.*® This book engaged deeply with medieval 
primary sources to offer detailed study of medieval surnames held by people of 
high and low social station of English, Scandinavian, and Continental background. 
Following the categorization of surnames according to places, relationships, offices, 
occupations, and nicknames, Reaney’s work is still invaluable for the Scottish histo- 
rian, given that so many of these surnames also appeared in medieval Scotland. One 
notion flagged up by Reaney, that of local surnames, was followed up by Richard 
McKinley, who was based in the Department of Local History at the University of 
Leicester.” The raison d’étre of the English Surnames Survey, a project he directed, 
was the production of studies of surnames local to individual counties. McKinley’s A 


Sellar, ‘The significance of names’. 

Broun, ‘Anglo-French acculturation’, 137-8. 

Hammond, ‘Ethnicity, personal names’, 86-8. 

+4 Edmonds, ‘Personal names and the cult of Patrick’; eadem, ‘Norse influence in north-west 
England’; eadem, with Simon Taylor, ‘Languages and names’, see particularly the section on 
personal names, 154-62. 

Reaney, A Dictionary of British Surnames; Reaney and Wilson, A Dictionary of English 
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History of British Surnames is a useful and approachable introduction to the subject 
and is to be commended for including Scottish and Welsh material, even if it was 
distilled from the standard published works on those topics.** 

The work on which McKinley relied, and the book that has towered over all 
discussion for more than seventy years now, is George F. Black’s The Surnames of 
Scotland: The Origin, Meaning, and History (New York, 1946). This represented 
the culmination of his life’s work (Black was an octogenarian when it was finally 
published), and despite the implication of the book’s title and subtitle, and the inclu- 
sion of an interesting but largely outdated forty-five-page introduction, the book is 
presented in dictionary format, with individual surnames listed alphabetically. This 
description risks downplaying the scope and significance of Black’s achievement, 
however, as he included a great number of surnames which did not survive to the 
modern era, making for a total of near 7000 name head-forms. Black’s research was 
conducted at the New York Public Library, where he was employed for thirty-five 
years (from 1896 to 1931), and the dictionary is full of examples drawn from a 
vast range of primary sources.” Substantial subsequent research on Anglo-French 
families in particular later revealed mistakes in Black’s work; G. W. S. Barrow 
corrected some of these in his article on ‘Scotland’s “Norman” Families’.*’ Despite in 
some aspects being dated, Black’s contribution is still immensely useful to students 
of Scottish surnames today, as evidenced by its extensive referencing in this volume. 

Scholarly attention to the topic of Scottish surnames since Black has been occa- 
sional and unfocused. One brief burst of light saw prominent linguist W. F. H. 
Nicolaisen voice his ‘Thoughts on Scottish Surnames and Medieval Popular Culture’ 
in 1980.°! Exploring the tension between literal meaning and the loss of meaning due 
to generational repetition, Nicolaisen nevertheless cast a spotlight on the myriad of 
possibilities that surnames hold for students of Scotland’s medieval past, including 
geographical mobility, specialization in occupations, and tasks performed by women. 

Since the turn of the millennium, there has been a steadily growing academic 
interest and professionalization of anthroponymy, the study of personal names, in 
Scotland. This has partially developed on the back of the remarkable success of 
place-name studies. The founding of the Scottish Place-Name Society (1996) and 
the ever-growing number of Survey of Scottish Place-Names volumes (to date, five 
volumes of Fife, plus Bute and Kinross), have translated into a more organized stance 
towards onomastics in Scotland, and more funding to train scholars. The Journal of 
Scottish Name Studies, which produced its first issue in 2007, has mostly reflected the 
continuing work on place-names, but crucially does include anthroponymy within its 
remit. Publications to date include two pieces by Matthew Hammond on the uses of 
the ethnonymic ‘Scot’ as a by-name and surname, an article by Alice Crook on the 
eighteenth-century personal names of Beith parish in Ayrshire, and an examination 
of the personal name ‘Waltheof’ by Fiona Edmonds.” 

Carole Hough, professor of Onomastics at the University of Glasgow, signalled 
this new anthroponymic confidence in Scotland in a 2012 book chapter entitled ‘New 


48 McKinley, A History of British Surnames. 
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approaches to personal name studies in Scotland’, which highlighted the contribu- 
tions of a number of research projects and digital tools, including the Scotland’s 
People database, the People of Medieval Scotland database, and the Corpus of 
Modern Scottish Writing.*? Another major advance that can be added to this list 
was the AHRC-funded Family Names of the United Kingdom (FANUK) project, 
which was based at the University of the West of England from 2010 to 2014. The 
output of this project was the massive Oxford Dictionary of Family Names in Britain 
and Ireland, edited by Patrick Hanks, Richard Coates, and Peter McClure, with 
contributions by a large team of specialists, and incorporating over 45,000 entries.» 
Two contributors to this volume, Matthew Hammond and Tom Turpie, worked on 
the Scottish family names included in the new dictionary, correcting and updating 
George Black’s entries on a large number of Scottish surnames, as well as in some 
cases conducting new research. 

The current volume builds on many of these trends and is meant to stand as a 
marker of the progress that has hitherto been achieved in the field of anthroponymy 
in Scotland. The collection is based primarily on a day-conference hosted by the 
University of Glasgow Centre for Scottish and Celtic Studies on 15 March 2014. The 
impetus for this was based on some work that had come directly out of the Arts and 
Humanities Research Council-funded ‘Paradox of Medieval Scotland, 1093-1286’ 
project, which was responsible for producing the first public version of the People of 
Medieval Scotland database (www.poms.ac.uk). Roibeard O Maolalaigh’s remit in 
that project as co-investigator was to produce a standardized corpus of Gaelic name 
forms from the charter material: this painstaking work has resulted in the important 
paper published now in this volume. John Reuben Davies, a research associate on 
the ‘Paradox’ project, first delivered his paper on Old Testament names in Scottish 
charters at that project’s conference, ‘New Perspectives on Medieval Scotland before 
the Wars of Independence’, held at the University of Glasgow on 16 July 2010. O 
Maolalaigh offered an earlier version of his paper on Scottish Gaelic personal names, 
while Matthew Hammond gave a completely different paper on ‘The adoption of 
surnames in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Scotland’ from the one in this volume. 
It was felt that this core of research coming directly out of the PoMS project could 
provide a useful basis for a broader forum on personal names in medieval Scotland. 

Versions of the papers published here were delivered at the 2014 Glasgow 
day-conference by Nicholas Evans, Roibeard O Maolalaigh, John Reuben Davies, 
Rachel Butter, and Thomas Clancy, while Matthew Hammond delivered a completely 
different paper on ‘The uses of surnames in the central Middle Ages’. It proved 
unfortunately impossible to publish two of the papers given that day in this book, 
and it is hoped that they will appear in some other forum. These were Guto Rhys’s 
tackling of the intractable ground of ‘Pictish personal names’ and Fiona Edmonds’s 
erudite handling of a case study in naming practices and political alliances, looking 
at the lords of Nithsdale and Galloway in the twelfth century. Fortunately, we were 
able to expand upon this impressive collection of papers, both topically and chron- 
ologically, for the production of this volume. We were pleased to draw into the fold 
the work of the linguist Valeria di Clemente of the University of Catania in Italy. Dr 
Di Clemente has already published on Germanic names in Scotland, most notably 


3 Hough, ‘New approaches’; www.scotlandspeople.gov.uk; www.poms.ac.uk; http://www.scot- 
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on the feminine names in the Ragman Roll.*° We were also fortunate to include Tom 
Turpie’s work on saints’ names in late medieval Scotland. Finally, given the impor- 
tance of the scholarly research record of David Sellar on Scottish personal names, 
we were pleased to republish his short piece on the Irish women’s name Forbflaith.*’ 

Nicholas Evans sets the early medieval stage for our panopticon of onomastic 
delights, as one of the foremost experts on medieval Gaelic chronicles, the sources 
often known as the ‘Irish annals’.°* Evans’s analysis covers personal names in the 
Annals of Ulster in two periods, 661 to 760 and 901 to 1000. In particular, Evans 
focuses on the names of individuals from northern Britain mentioned in this source. 
This is compared to the names found in the much sparser Chronicle of the Kings 
of Alba, a Scottish text running from the 840s until the late tenth century. Evans 
asks how naming practices changed diachronically over time, as well as to what 
extent there existed differences between Ireland and Scotland. A number of impor- 
tant broadly European as well as specifically Gaelic trends were identified. About 
two-thirds of the forenames in the period from 661 to 760 appear only once, a feature 
of a society with a vast reservoir of potential names. Evans discusses the Irish and 
Scottish reflexes of the important process across Europe whereby families began 
using certain particular names over and over again. Also part of this phenomenon 
was the growing popularity of names with a Christian religious significance. The 
emergence of new names, especially those with Gilla- and Mael-, also identified 
by Evans, was vital to this Christianization in the Gaelic-speaking lands. Evans 
also found that the earlier period was characterized by a small degree of influence 
from Pictish naming practices (e.g. in Dalriada), while the tenth-century evidence 
reflected the growing cultural hegemony of the Scandinavian peoples, as well as 
the Pictish inheritance and the significance of connections with the Hebridean and 
Irish Sea zones in general. Evans also examines the evidence for the formation of 
surnames and its relation to the transition from a four-generation derbfine unit to the 
more compact three-generation ge/fine kinship unit. 

O Maolalaigh’s chapter, ‘Gaelic personal names and name elements in Scottish 
charters, 1093-1286’, represents the first detailed description and taxonomy of 
medieval Scottish Gaelic personal names to be produced. This important work can 
now sit beside M. A. O’Brien’s foundational 1957 Rhys Lecture, edited by Rolf 
Baumgarten and published in the journal Ce/tica in 1973, and Brian O Cuiv’s inval- 
uable paper ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’ (1986) as a key and essential resource 
for anyone studying Gaelic anthroponymy.*” O Maolalaigh’s is much more than a 
summation and analysis of the corpus of Gaelic names in the People of Medieval 
Scotland database; in addition to this, he has created a complete taxonomy of this 
rich dataset. This compares favourably to O’Brien’s elaboration of a morphology of 
Irish names and discussion of common elements, as well as O Cuiv’s two criteria 
of morphology and meaning. Like them, O Maolalaigh considers the evidence for 
elements in simple and complex names, including loose compounds, for hypocoristic 
names, diminutives, and borrowed names. Unlike O’Brien and O Cuiv, however, 
whose corpuses were drawn mainly from genealogical texts, O Maolalaigh has had 
to make do with a litany of charters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, mostly in 
Latin, many of them written by scribes who had no Gaelic. O Maolalaigh has steered 
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the ship through these treacherous waters with a skilful and expert eye, leaving in 
his wake a remarkable resource which is likely to stand the test of time as well as the 
aforementioned Irish works. 

The first three chapters collectively treat the topic of Gaelic names and in doing so 
look to Ireland either explicitly or implicitly. Chapter 4, Matthew Hammond’s exam- 
ination of the development of surnames beginning in Mac in the Gaelic-speaking 
world, includes a significant new analysis of the evidence of the Irish annals for the 
emergence of these surnames. Although it has already been understood that Mac- 
came about as an abbreviation of mac meic, ‘grandson of’, it has not been hitherto 
recognized that mac meic acted as a surname, rather than a description of a literal 
relationship, which emerged as use of the wa surname exploded in the twelfth century. 
Consequently, mac meic was also used for the ‘style’, when the surname acted as 
a title borne by the head of a kindred to signify his position. This has immediate 
implications for our understanding of the emergence of mac-surnames in Scotland, 
which John Bannerman has argued was the result of the third generation using the 
descriptor ‘son of MacX’. Furthermore, the purported development of ‘MacDuff’, 
the surname borne by the earls of Fife, from the eponym King Dub (d. 966) is no 
longer tenable: the very early date for this development mooted by Bannerman no 
longer fits with the chronology of Gaelic surname evolution. The upshot of all of this 
is that a much more nuanced understanding of the processes of surname development 
has now been established; moreover, this process affected the whole of the Gaelic- 
speaking world from Bantry Bay to Buchan. 

Chapter 5 comprises the short but masterful case study in a difficult personal 
name, that of ‘Forflissa/Forbflaith/Hvarfl60’. Originally appearing in a 2004 
Festschrift for Kenneth Nicholls, it is hoped that this contribution will now reach 
a new audience.” Sellar demonstrates that the name appearing in Latinized form 
as Forflissa and in Scandinavianized form as Hvarfl66 was in fact the high-status 
women’s name Forbflaith, and that this name was in use among the Scottish aris- 
tocracy in the thirteenth century. As with much of Sellar’s other work, this piece 
explores the fertile ground where Gaelic and Scandinavian societies intersected. A 
new addendum reveals the existence of more Forbflaiths, particularly among the 
lesser aristocracy in the region of Lennox. 

Chapter 6 comprises the contribution of historical linguist Valeria di Clemente on 
the masculine Germanic personal names listed among the fealties made to Edward I 
at Berwick-upon-Tweed in 1296 which were later copied into the rolls known collo- 
quially as the Ragman Rolls. This valuable contribution to Scottish anthroponymy 
not only lists all such names in the rolls, revealing a snapshot of late thirteenth-cen- 
tury naming practices, but bears comparison with O Maolalaigh’s discussion of 
Gaelic names, as it reveals much about the elements in circulation in these mostly 
compound names. Di Clemente also has much to tell about the morphology and 
pronunciation of such names at a chronological point that is perhaps later than many 
other studies. 

A jointly authored piece by Thomas Owen Clancy and Matthew Hammond 
examines one distinctive trend in naming practices, namely those which show 
the influence of popular literature. The emphasis here is on cultural and linguistic 
cross-pollination, placing an important but often overlooked spin on the process 
of Europeanization. The matters of Rome, France, and Britain, which provided the 
fodder for the popular stories of Alexander the Great, Charlemagne and Roland, and 
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King Arthur and Merlin, filtered into Gaelic society as much as they did in English- 
and French-speaking circles.°' The names of such heroic warriors as Roland and 
(probably) Hector were enthusiastically adopted by Gaelic-speaking lords, and, as 
has been noted more than once in print, there were Arthurs and Merlins, Tristans 
and Isoldes, stomping the grounds of twelfth- and thirteenth-century Scotland.” 
Clancy and Hammond also remark on the innovative quality of such names, espe- 
cially among women’s names, as Galiéne and Orabilis amply demonstrate. Finally, 
the impetus for such naming came from Ireland as well as continental Europe and 
Britain, affecting the naming patterns of the Scottish aristocracy as much as the 
previously identified trends. 

Another noteworthy influence on naming was the Bible. The big explosion in 
biblical names in the central Middle Ages across Europe was in the arena of New 
Testament figures, as forenames like John, Thomas, and James became remarkably 
more common. Old Testament names continued to be important, though, and John 
Reuben Davies examines such names in the Scottish context, a useful comparison 
to his previous work on Old Testament names in Wales. After laying out the sparse 
early medieval data for such names, Davies concentrates on the riches to be found in 
the People of Medieval Scotland database. Davies notes in particular some families, 
especially in the region of Lennox and Strathearn, with apparent family patterns of 
using Hebrew names. He also points out that more obscure Hebraic names were 
almost certainly borne by clerics. Davies examines the evidence for Jews in the 
PoMS database as well. He concludes by casting scepticism on the notion of the kind 
of early medieval preoccupation with Old Testament names that existed in Wales and 
Brittany, except in perhaps the region of Lennox and Strathearn, preferring instead 
to place the use of such names as Adam, Isaac, Simon, and the many more listed by 
Davies in the context of post-1066 Norman and Breton influence. 

The final two chapters continue the theme of religious personal names, but move 
to the topic of saints and the later Middle Ages. Tom Turpie questions the extent of 
the nationalist turn in late medieval popular piety posited by the ‘McRoberts thesis’, 
noting that Scottish saints only made up a small number of chantry dedications. 
Personal naming evidence, he argues, provides us with an additional method for 
gauging the extent of popular devotion to Scottish saints. Lists of itinerant workers 
(1440) and shipwrights (1513) showed little interest in such saints, although by 1560 
there had been a small uptick in men named Ninian and Mungo, the patron saints of 
Whithorn and Glasgow. Royal devotion and patronage of Ninian of Whithorn and 
Duthac of Tain, moreover, meant that these saints provided an exception to the rule, 
particularly among the merchant class and local clerics. While Turpie surveys the 
evidence for the country writ large, Rachel Butter focuses on a specific region for 
her examination of saints and names. Using Argyll as her canvas, Butter explores 
the intriguing question of whether personal names including the names of saints bear 
any relationship with local dedications to saints. Butter gives us much to think about 
with her thought-provoking case studies, noting that a local cult of Senchan or Senan 
is suggested by the appearance of people with the surname Macgilshenach (and 
variants) near the church site of Kilmanshenachan; similarly, we find MaclIlmaluag 
(for mac + gilla + Moluag), later shortened to Maloy, in the vicinity of Killmaluag, 


‘| French romance was also transmitted and translated into Old Norse in the thirteenth century. See 
Kristjansson, Eddas and Sagas, 311-39; Johansson and Mundal, Riddarasogur. | am grateful to 
Dr Sarah Thomas for pointing these out to me. 
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and a number of people with the surname MacGillaComgain in the region of 
Kilchoans (for St Comgan). Further, Butter places these case studies in the context 
of links with the Clann Somairle/MacDonald lordship of the Isles, most notably in 
the cases of Columba and Adomnan, or alternatively the Campbell lordship, most 
notably in the case of St Munnu. Butter takes great care to couch her evidence in a 
discussion of methodological concerns and potential pitfalls, but it is clear that this 
research is capable of providing the basis for more systematic academic endeavour. 

Finally, I would like to comment on the extent to which the formidable amount 
of research that has been produced by our contributors has resulted in a valuable 
reference tool for future researchers. Within this volume, readers will find tables of 
personal names used in northern Britain in the early Middle Ages (Evans, Chapter 
2 appendix), a list of Gaelic forenames found in twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
charters (O Maolalaigh, Chapter 3 appendix), tables of individuals bearing second 
names using mac and ua in the same charters (Hammond, Chapter 4 appendix), a list 
of Germanic forenames of men who swore fealty to Edward I in 1296 (Di Clemente, 
Chapter 6), and a list of all the Old Testament personal names found in the PoMS 
database (Davies, Chapter 8). It is very much hoped that this reference framework 
for medieval Scottish names will help spur on new insights into this important and 
hitherto overlooked field of study. 
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Personal names appear in almost all texts about early medieval Insular societies, 
but it is more common to study the people behind the names or consider individual 
names on a case-by-case basis than to consider naming practices more broadly. For 
early medieval Scotland, we have literary sources such as saints’ Lives and poetry, 
and histories, most notably Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’, but these do not provide 
names covering the whole period.’ The genealogies of important kindreds of the 
Gaelic world provide a massive corpus of names, with an often impressive degree 
of coverage for Ireland, less for Scotland, and evidence for relationships between 
people.? However, as these genealogies do not survive in early medieval manu- 
scripts, they were also subject to later manipulation and fabrication. In addition, they 
have a major drawback: the genealogical genre tries to provide every generation of 
a person’s ancestry, so they tend to state that individuals were the sons or fathers of 
others, usually either in the form ‘X son of Y son of Z’, or ‘these are the sons of X, 
that is Y and Z’.* As a result, apart from an individual’s own first name, these sources 
do not allow us to understand well how people were actually called by contemporar- 
ies.* In medieval societies, where ancestry was significant, people could be identified 
not only by their parentage, but also by their grandparents or other ancestors, their 
kindred, or by a place, practices hidden by the form of the genealogical genre. 

Such practices are, however, visible in the Gaelic chronicles, which contain the 
names of hundreds of individuals each century, with names comprising a substantial 
proportion of these texts overall. While the form of the personal names is affected by 


' Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History. For discussion of the main textual sources 
relating to the Picts, see Evans, A Historical Introduction to the Northern Picts, 14-57. For 
texts and discussion of further sources, especially those of Dal Riata, the northern Britons, and 
northern English, see Anderson, Early Sources; Bannerman, Studies; Anderson, Kings and 
Kingship; Clancy, The Triumph Tree; Taylor (ed.), Kings, Clerics and Chronicles; Forsyth (ed.), 
Studies on the Book of Deer; Fraser, From Caledonia; Woolf, From Pictland. 

See O Muraile, ‘The Irish genealogies’, for a description of the corpus. 

As well as pedigrees running back in time from a later figure, there are also many examples 
of what Charles-Edwards calls ‘the branching genealogy’ (Charles-Edwards, Wales and the 
Britons, 360), in which the description not only reverses, going forwards in temporal terms, but 
also includes more than one son of particular figures, producing a description of a whole (usually 
agnatic) family tree. 

This is not to claim that the genealogies provide poor evidence for personal names. They are 
extremely valuable, in particular when used in combination with the Irish chronicles to date and 
identify people in each genre, and deserve further research. 
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the nature of the event and how the annalist wanted to present it, as well as the overall 
tendency towards brevity in this genre, the chronicles display considerable variety 
in the form of personal names. The result is that these chronicles are major sources 
for personal names and naming practices in Scotland and Ireland in the period before 
A.D. 1100, before the growth of administrative documents, such as charters, produces 
a transformation in the evidence available for study. Gaelic chronicles are usually 
called the Irish chronicles or Irish annals, but the broader term will be followed here, 
as this study includes the ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Alba’ (CKA), also known as 
the ‘Scottish Chronicle’, and the Irish annals were also partially written in Iona.° 
By focusing on the names found in two sections in these sources, A.D. 661—760 
and 901—1000, a manageable but still sizeable sample can be analysed in two main 
ways: first, to consider how naming practice for people in what is now Scotland 
(including the Gaels of Dal Riata, Picts, Britons of Dumbarton Rock, Anglo-Saxons 
of Northumbria, and the Scandinavians based in Scotland) changed over time in 
these sources; and second, how it compares with the situation in Ireland. The most 
prominent corollary question is whether naming practices in Scotland, particularly 
among Gaelic-speakers, diverged from Ireland in the wake of Scandinavian settle- 
ment and the Gaelicization of Alba in the Viking age. 

Before such questions can be tackled, it is important to consider the Irish chroni- 
cles as sources. They are found in a number of different versions, surviving in manu- 
scripts from the late eleventh century and later.® Ideally, this study would utilize all 
the available chronicles, but this preliminary analysis will focus on one chronicle, the 
Annals of Ulster (AU) written in the late fifteenth century, which contains the most 
Scottish material and covers the whole early medieval period, with contemporary 
records of events by the late sixth or early seventh century.’ Along with the other 
Irish chronicles, it derives from a common ancestor before A.D. 912, known as the 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’.* One major source for the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ up to about 
740 was an ‘Jona Chronicle’.’ After 740, Scottish material from Iona and probably 
from Pictland still is found in the text, but on a much reduced scale; the chronicle 
from 740 is at core an Irish one, kept probably somewhere in the east midlands, in 
Brega or Conaille, to the west and north of Dublin, and from the late tenth century 
until the twelfth century it is clearly an Armagh source.'° 


> CKA is edited by Anderson, Kings and Kingship, 249-53. See also Dumville, ‘A millennium of 

Gaelic chronicling’; Bannerman, Studies, 9-26. 

For a summary, see Evans, The Present, 1-15. 

7 See ibid., 171-3; Smyth, ‘The earliest Irish annals’; Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, 
vol. I, 7-9, 44-58. All annalistic references are to AU unless otherwise stated. Mac Airt and 
Mac Niocaill (edd. and trans.), The Annals of Ulster. It should be noted that the personal name 
evidence relating to northern Britain would not be substantially different if the other Irish chron- 
icles were included. For instance, in the 661-760 period the other main sources for northern 
Britain, the Annals of Tigernach (AT) (Stokes (ed.), The Annals of Tigernach, vols Il) and 
Chronicum Scottorum (CS) (Hennessy (ed. and trans.), Chronicum Scotorum) include only two 
extra full names — Taudar mac Bile, king of Dumbarton Rock (AT 752.2), and a Pict Bruidhi 
mac Maelchon in AT 752.3 — and two extra forenames — Fland Fina for the Northumbrian King 
Aldfrith (AT 704.4), and Eochaid or Eochu as the patronymic for Eochaid, king of Dal Riata (AT 
726.9, AT 733.5) — that are not clearly later additions. There are, however, a few more personal 
names unique to AT and CS in 901-1000 (see below, n. 70). 

* Hughes, Early Christian Ireland, 101, 107, 109-10; Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles and 

Annals, 53-6; Evans, The Present, 67-72. 

Bannerman, Studies, 9-26. 

'0 Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, vol. I, 9-15; Evans, The Present, 24, 43-4. 
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While cases of intentional and mistaken alteration during transmission have taken 
place, in most cases AU preserves the names of the original text.'’ The coverage of 
AU is not comprehensive, varying in its focus according to its constituent sources’ 
locations of production. For instance, in the ninth century there is a concentration 
of reports of Viking attacks in the Irish central and east midlands compared to the 
scanty recording of attacks on the west coast, while the Scandinavian settlement of 
the western seaboard of Scotland is barely mentioned.'* However, AU does generally 
include the most prominent secular and ecclesiastical figures of Ireland and many 
people from northern Britain, especially in the period of the ‘Iona Chronicle’, so 
the results derived from it are likely to be significant, even if a comparison with the 
evidence of other Irish chronicles is necessary to test what is concluded here. 

Recent scholars have stressed the potential pitfalls of undertaking quantitative 
studies of the Irish chronicles, highlighting the difficulties in identifying social 
trends from these sources. Colman Etchingham has stressed the need not to simply 
accept as significant patterns of increase and decrease in types of activity, such as the 
number of Viking raids, without first interrogating the sources further to determine 
whether the results are shaped primarily by textual features, such as a reduction or 
increase in recording of particular activities or the geographical focus of the source." 
Roy Flechner has gone further than Etchingham in arguing that the very process of 
analysing the chronicles in what he describes as ‘arbitrary’ groups of years produces 
false and varying results, depending on how the text is split up, going so far as to 
argue that the chronicles can only reliably be studied at the level of each individual 
annal.'* Such an approach, which would preclude any quantitative analysis of the 
annals, even if it provides a valuable warning, is overly negative about the ability 
of scholars to objectively and usefully discern patterns in the evidence. Indeed, 
Etchingham’s attitude, studying the chronicles in detail to test particular interpreta- 
tions but still being willing to come to conclusions based on quantitative evidence, 
is preferable. '° 

Apart from the ‘Iona Chronicle’ and later Scottish items transmitted to Ireland and 
recorded in Irish annals, the primary equivalent source for Scotland is the ‘Chronicle 
of the Kings of Alba’ (hereafter CKA), which only survives in one manuscript, Paris 
BN MS Latin 4126.'° The compilation of the Scottish collection of materials in this 
manuscript is generally dated to 1202*14, but the 1202 date is uncertain, giving a 
broader 1165x1214 date-range in the reign of William the Lion.'’ The text covers the 
period from the succession of Cinaed son of Alpin to the kingdom of the Picts (ca 
842 or 843), to the reign of Cinaed son of Mael Coluim (971-95). Indeed, it is struc- 
tured according to the reigns of the dynasty of the first Cinaed’s father Alpin, so ‘The 
Chronicle of the Kings descended from Alpin’ would be its most appropriate title.'® 
It is more problematic than AU, however, because it was compiled from different 
sources: a king-list, chronicle, and maybe other types of material.'? These sources are 


1! Evans, The Present, 61-2, 202-3. 

Etchingham, Viking Raids, 17-34; Evans, “News recording and cultural connections’. 

'S Etchingham, Viking Raids, especially 58-9; Etchingham, ‘Les Vikings’. 

4 Flechner, ‘The Chronicle of Ireland’, 429-32. 

'S Etchingham, Viking Raids, 55—7. 

‘© Anderson, Kings and Kingship, 249-53. 

7 Miller, ‘Matriliny by treaty’, 138-9. 

The only non-Alpinid dynast who may also have reigned, Giric mac Dungaile, is not regarded as 
a king in CKA. 

'S Dumville, ‘The Chronicle’; Broun, ‘Dunkeld’; Woolf, From Pictland, 88-93. 
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likely to have been altered during and after the occasion when they were combined to 
form CKA, although no particular later interest can explain a considerable proportion 
of the tenth-century section (apart from a desire to adhere to the chronicle genre), and 
some of the sources and alterations can be identified.*” While caution is necessary, 
it does seem to contain some names from contemporary chronicles, and therefore is 
useful as an additional source for Scottish names. 

In this study two main aspects will be considered: (1) the phraseology of personal 
names; how names appear, for instance with patronymics; and (2) which personal 
names are found. The names from northern Britain form a minority of a substantial 
corpus. Excluding misplaced duplicates, there are 908 name-phrases from 661 to 
760, just over nine per year on average. These relate to 785 individuals. From 901 
to 1000 there is less evidence, 724 name-phrases in AU, for 531 individuals. In the 
corresponding section of CKA, from the beginning of the reign of Constantine son 
of Aed in 900 onwards, there are forty-nine name-phrases, not including a reference 
to a church of St Michael. 

The corpus is very unrepresentative of the actual population. First, there are very 
few women, only twenty-eight (1.72% of the name-phrases). Most of these are wives 
or daughters of kings, although a minority, eight, are clerics, mostly abbesses of 
Kildare or heirs of St Brigit. There are five women from northern Britain recorded: 
Coblaith daughter of Cano (690.3), Tomnat wife of Ferchar (695.6), the daughter 
of Osuiu (Al ffled), whose death in the monastery of Hilda (Streaneshalh, probably 
modern Whitby) is recorded (713.3),”! and Mael Muire (913.1), daughter of Cinaed 
mac Alpin, wife of the Ui Néill kings of Tara Aed son of Niall (ob. 879) and Flann 
son of Mael Sechnaill (ob. 916). These items are brief, but they do not differ signif- 
icantly much from the Irish pattern that, while these women were potentially signif- 
icant in their own right, generally their importance is largely portrayed as being a 
result of their relations as the daughters and wives of men, the exception being Hilda, 
whose monastic founder role is highlighted. Thus, the women named are not given 
titles, so they are only identified by their fathers and husbands. 713.3 may seem to 
contain a more significant example: the name of Osuiu, king of the Northumbrians, 
is included, but the forename of the item’s subject, Alffled, is not. However, this 
pattern — the lack of a forename, but the inclusion of the patronymic — is a feature of 
the Anglo-Saxon items in general, so it need not be significant.** The most striking 
feature of the female names from northern Britain is their relative absence from the 
record, especially in non-obituary items. It is clear that women were only considered 
worthy of attention in exceptional circumstances, so our ability to analysis female 
naming practice is very limited. 

In terms of social status, the record is clearly concentrated on the elite of society: 
744 of the 1316 people named in the whole corpus are given titles, mainly of kings, 
members of a royal dynasty (such as rigdomnai, those worthy to be king), bishops, 
abbots and abbesses, other clerics, and poets; 436 people were clearly ecclesias- 
tics, while 583 clearly had major non-ecclesiastical roles, as defined by royal and 
other leadership or dynastic titles, roles such as poet or judge, or activities such as 


For instance, there are annalistic items for kings in Ireland, see n. 60 below. 

2! Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of Ireland, vol. I, 187, n.3. 

22 On Mael Muire, see Woolf, From Pictland, 115-16, 124, 142. 

Other cases of Northumbrians who are simply described as ‘son/daughter of X’, without a 
forename, are found in 698.2, 718.1, and 731.3. 
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participation in battles.7* This leaves a sizeable minority, 297 people, who do not 
receive titles (except perhaps an identification with a place or area) and who either 
receive normal obituary notices or who were killed outside of battle. Most were 
probably clerics or members of more powerful kindreds, but their exact status and 
role in society is unclear.*° It is possible that some in this category, as well as some 
clerics, were not of high status, but it is clear that the record relates to naming practice 
predominantly for the male elite element of society, constituting only a minority of 
the overall population. 

Geographically it is also the case that the midlands and north of Ireland, and in 
the period 661—760 also Dal Riata and the Pictish kings, are the foci of interest, with 
sixty-eight individuals identified from the last two groups, named on 104 occasions.”° 
Ecclesiastics from northern Britain are named on thirty-nine occasions, relating to 
twenty-six individuals. Fifteen of these people are Iona clerics; the others are from 
Applecross, Kingarth, Eigg, Rhum, Ner (possibly Fetternear), and St Andrews.”’ 
Overall, those associated with northern Britain account for 16.9% of the names 
mentioned and 13.4% of the individuals included from 661 to 760. Therefore, the 
name record for northern Britain comprises a minority of the corpus overall, but is 
still relatively substantial. 

In the tenth century, names from northern Britain form a very small proportion 
of the overall corpus in AU. Most of the tenth-century references are to the kings 
of Alba, heirs of Columba, and occasional references to northern Britons, northern 
Saxons, leaders of Iona and the Columban community, and a Scandinavian king of 
Innse Gall (the Hebridean isles).** Overall, there are twenty occasions (2.8% of the 
total for the tenth century) when people associated primarily with northern Britain 


*4 While there are recorded examples of people with ecclesiastical titles participating and dying in 

battles, these are not categorized as having a non-ecclesiastical role. However, those not given 

any title who died in battle are included, as their ecclesiastical title could have been recorded had 
they had one, and participation in battle is presumed to have been voluntary. 

Some of these individuals are given obituary notices with the words such as obit and quieuit 

which might be interpreted as indicating clerical status. However, given that some non-eccle- 

siastical figures were presumably counted as devoted Christians, that assumption is uncertain 
without further study. 

76 References to named Picts occur in 663.3, 669.2, 672.6, 678.6, 682.4, 693.1, 697.1, 699.3, 706.2, 
709.4, 711.3, 713.4, 713.7, 716.2, 717.4, 725.3, 725.7, 726.1, 728.4, 729.2, 729.3, 731.6, 733.1, 
734.6, 734.7, 736.1, 736.2, 739.7, 741.10, 750.4, 750.11. References to named Dal Riata occur 
in 663.3, 663.4, 668.3, 673.2, 673.3, 676.2, 677.4, 678.7, 680.6, 681.3, 686.2 (partly a dupli- 
cate, which has been excluded from this analysis, of the obit of Domnall Brecc also recorded in 
642.1), 686.3, 688.2, 689.4, 689.6, 689.7, 690.3, 692.4, 693.6, 694.5, 695.6, 696.1, 697.2, 697.4, 
698.4, 700.4, 701.6, 701.7, 701.8, 705.4, 707.3, 710.4, 710.5, 712.4, 712.5, 714.2, 719.6, 719.7, 
721.1, 723.4, 727.3, 730.4, 731.2, 731.4, 731.6, 733.1, 734.5, 734.7, 736.1, 736.2, 741.6. There 
are also references with names of northern Britons at 694.6 and 722.3, and named northern 
English people (Northumbrians) at 671.1, 680.4, 686.1, 698.2, 704.3, 713.3, 716.1, 718.1, 731.3. 

°7 References to named Iona clerics appear in 669.1, 673.4, 676.5, 679.1, 687.5, 692.1, 697.3, 
704.2, 707.9, 710.1, 712.1, 713.5, 716.5, 717.1, 722.6, 724.1, 727.5, 729.1, 730.3, 747.5, 752.1, 
752.8, 754.3, 757.9. Ecclesiastics from other centres are named: (Applecross) 671.5, 673.5, 
722.1, 737.2; (Kingarth) 675.3, 689.1, 711.6, 737.1; (Rhum) 677.6; (Eigg) 725.7, 752.2; (St 
Andrews) 747.10; (Ner, possibly Fetternear, see Fraser, From Caledonia, 107-8) 679.4. 

8 References to Mael Brigte mac Tornain (ob. 927) and Dub da Léthe (ob. 998), who were both 
the heirs of Columba and Patrick, have been excluded from the analysis of the items relating to 
northern Britain. The other items are: (for Alba) 913.1, 952.1, 954.2, 967.1, 971.1, 977.4, 995.1; 
(for northern Britons) 975.2, 997.5; (for northern English people) 913.1; (for Innse Gall) 989.4; 
(for Iona and the Columba community) 938.1, 954.6, 959.2, 964.3, 978.1, 980.3, 989.5; (for 
Dunkeld) 965.4. 
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are named, relating to twenty people (3.8% of the tenth-century total). In contrast, 
other Scandinavians, mainly relating to Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford (but some 
of whom were active in Britain), account for 8.7% of the total names, with sixty- 
three references to them, all non-ecclesiastical, relating to twenty-seven individuals 
(5.1%). Clearly in this period the Scandinavians active in and around Ireland were 
more of a focus of attention for the Irish chroniclers than people in northern Britain, 
although the battles and deaths of prominent kings of Alba and clerics from Iona 
and leaders of the Columban community were still often recorded, as were a few 
other figures. When combined with the names in CKA to provide an extra source 
for comparison, some tentative conclusions are possible, but the more limited and 
different nature of the evidence must be recognized; it is now primarily focused on 
Iona and the former kingdom of the Picts, whereas in the period from 661 to 760 the 
main secular component was names relating to Dal Riata. 


Surnames 


The phraseology of personal names — how people are identified — has not received 
substantial scholarly attention. As has been explained above, apart from general 
comments, scholars have mainly focused on the names of the seventh century with 
moccu, a term preceding a kindred or population group, and on the introduction 
of surnames using wa and mac. In Ireland, the use of surnames is indicated by the 
fossilized use of Ua X or Mac X (I follow the convention of capitalizing ua and 
mac in surnames), when the style becomes petrified into common usage and the 
individual is not the grandson or son of X, but a more distant descendant. Surnames 
were created to connect people to ancestors in an attempt to produce a new collective 
group while excluding others, ultimately. For ua this produced surnames which are 
common today, like the Anglicized surnames O’Neill, O’Connor, and O’ Rourke. 
The ancestor selected was not necessarily a prestigious leader, nor a key apical figure 
in the dynasty from whom multiple branches claimed descent, but was sometimes a 
more obscure person who may have been selected for their unusual name, to produce 
a distinct surname.” When exactly this change took place is debated: Brian O Cuiv 
and Diarmuid O Murchadha would date surnames to the late tenth century, disa- 
greeing with Tomas O Canann, who would argue that the first attested surname is 
that for Ruaidri ua Canannain of Cenél Conaill, who died in 950, while F. J. Byrne 
also suggested that there were antecedents in the Church.* In a later, eleventh-cen- 
tury, phase of surname formation, mac meic ‘son of the son’ was used, and reduced 
subsequently to mac in the twelfth century onwards to form surnames such as Mac 
Murchada and Mac Lochlainn.?! 

In Scotland, it is clear that while Mac meic and Mac surnames were created from 
the eleventh century onwards, Ua is not found later on to the same extent as in 
Ireland. Later medieval examples only exist commonly in Galloway and Carrick 
and in the usage of the style Ua Duibne, presumably before Campbell was adopted 


22 © Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 31, 35-6, 40. 

O Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 182-3; O Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic 
surnames’, 30—5; O Canann, ‘Aspects of an early Irish surname’, 113—14, 118-20; Byrne, Jrish 
Kings, xxxili-iv. 

Byrne, Irish Kings, xxxiv-xxxv, although see also Hammond, ‘The development of mac- 
surnames’, chapter 4, below, 103-17. 
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by the same kindred in the second half of the thirteenth century.** The exceptions 
are notable in being found mainly in the closest Gaelic regions geographically to 
Ireland, probably reflecting connections in the tenth to twelfth centuries.** Is it the 
case that Ua names were created but later fell out of use elsewhere in Gaelic-speaking 
Scotland, or were they never created in the first place? In terms of Mac surnames, 
Bannerman has argued that the kindred style and surname MacDuff, used by the 
dynasty of the earls of Fife from at least 1095, was claimed by ancestors of Dub, king 
of Alba from 962 to 966. However, Hammond suggests convincingly that MacDuff 
was actually a personal name of the eleventh century, so Bannerman’s claim that 
Gaelic Scotland adopted mac meic and Mac surnames earlier than in Ireland rests on 
very weak ground.** 

For Ireland it has been argued that the adoption of surnames signified a more 
cohesive and narrowly defined kindred identity, for elite groups, reflecting the 
continuing ability of elite groups to accumulate power while excluding more distant 
relatives from this status by denying that they were part of the same entity.*> O 
Murchadha has argued that many of the most powerful kindreds were not early 
adopters of surnames.*° He linked this to the tendency in the sources to employ the 
simple first name for people of such elevated status, as it was assumed that everyone 
would know who was intended.*” Nevertheless, this still brings into question what 
process brought these surnames into existence; was it really a reflection of more 
concentrated power if the foci of this development, the most powerful lineages, only 
later took part in adopting surnames? The evidence from Gaelic Scotland in the core 
kingdom of Alba, north of the Forth and east of Argyll, before the eleventh century 
might be significant for these issues, as Alba is generally considered to have had a 
more consolidated kingship than any in Ireland, with a single royal dynasty consist- 
ently exercising power over a wide geographical area in a way not found in Ireland in 
this period, even during the time when Brian Boru (0b. 1014) of Munster dominated 
the island in the early eleventh century. There is also the issue of how these surnames 
evolved from the earlier usages of mac and ua. 

In the 661—760 period, the main debates relating to the phraseology of personal 
names in Ireland have focused on the terms moccu and ua. Moccu and its feminine 
equivalent dercu (not found in the Irish annals) are found in sources before about 
A.D. 700 but seemingly fall out of use after then.** Moccu is used in texts like 
Adomnan’s ‘Life of St Columba’ and in earlier linguistic forms in ogam inscrip- 
tions, indicating that a male person is descended from an ancestor figure. It appears 
in conjunction with names that also appear with the words ddl, corcu, or the endings 

rige, —acht, —es, and —ni, to form population group names, but rarely with similar 
entities including ui, most prominently the Ui Neill of the midlands and Ulster, and 
not with the words clann, cenél, and sil, or with the Eoganachta in Munster, groups 





Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 27-31; Hammond ‘The development of mac- surnames’, chapter 
4, below, 124-6 

33. Given that in Ireland Ua ceased to be productive as a surname element by the twelfth century, 
this reduces the possibility of later coining in Gaelic Scotland, but intentional later imitation of a 
characteristic ‘Irish’ name feature cannot be ruled out. 

Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 24—5, 33; his Irish examples, ibid., 28-9, are not necessarily repre- 
sentative. See Hammond ‘The development of mac- surnames’, chapter 4, below, 100-1, 126-9. 
38 Corrain, ‘Nationality and kingship’, 33-4. 

36 © Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 31-3. 

37 Tbid., 32. 

38 Mac Neill, ‘Mocu, Maccu’; Byrne, ‘Dercu’, 42-3; Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 96. 
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which supposedly came to prominence in the fifth century or later.*” Mac Neill argued 
that all these population groups were formed before the Christian period, since they 
have no historically recorded early medieval ancestors, while Byrne connected the 
decline in the use of moccu to a move away from tribal, population-based attach- 
ments in the late seventh and early eighth century as dynasties like the Eoganachta in 
Munster, Ui Néill, Ui Dunlainge in Leinster, and Ui Brivin in Connaught established 
and consolidated their dominance over more defined territories.“ 

More recently, Thomas Charles-Edwards has identified moccu and dercu with 
the Latin word gens, arguing that there could be multiple gentes within a single tuiath 
(‘people’, ‘land’, the smallest kingdom unit in Ireland).*! Charles-Edwards generally 
equates the gens with the derbfine, the four-generation kindred group, but he notes 
that there are some cases which make its nature uncertain.” As a result, Charles- 
Edwards was understandably wary of following Byrne in connecting the decline 
in moccu usage ca 700 with ‘a larger change from a tribal to a dynastic polity’.* 
Therefore, it is best to regard moccu and dercu as terms associating someone with a 
kindred without assuming that it had a single, fixed meaning.“ 

The other main term to receive scholarly attention has been ua (earlier aue). 
Charles-Edwards has argued that this word not only meant ‘grandson’ or ‘male 
descendant’, but before 700 also ‘great-grandson’, referring back to the common 
ancestor of the derbfine, regarded as the key kindred unit.** In this interpretation, 
it is only after ca 700, when the gelfine, the three-generation unit of descendants of 
a common grandfather, replaced the four-generation derbfine unit as most impor- 
tant, that aue stopped meaning ‘great-grandson’, just ‘grandson’ or ‘descendant’, 
reflecting the increased ability of elites to confine legal power, inheritance, and royal 
succession to a smaller number of people.** Whether this theory, which is similar 
to those concerning the introduction of surnames, is correct or not, is uncertain, 
and cannot be considered in detail here, especially as the annals do not allow us 
to differentiate between wa meaning ‘great-grandson’, and the more general ‘male 
descendant’. 

Another complicating factor is that va is a word with a further early medieval 
usage: in its plural form wi it was used not only for lineages, but also was one 
of the most common ways of naming political units, such as the aforementioned 
Ui Néill, which was the umbrella term for the kindreds (and the kingdoms they 
ruled) claiming descent from Niall Noigiallach of the fifth century. It is important 
to realize that the manuscripts often simply have .H. or U for singular wa or plural 
ul, So it is often a judgement from the context and the inclusion of specific numbers 
of individuals whether individuals or a population group are intended. For instance, 
744.6 has da aue Cheallaigh Cualand Cathal 7 Ailill, ‘two grandsons of Cellach of 
Cualu, Cathal and Ailill’, linked to Cellach of Cualu, king of Laigin (ob. 715), but 
in 744.3, Iugulatio Colmain episcopi Lessain la U Tuirtri, ‘The killing of Colman, 
bishop of Lesan, in Ui Thuirtri’, clearly refers to the Airgialla population group 
or its land in northeastern Ireland. Clearly, however, it has to be recognized that 


3° Mac Neill, ‘Mocu, Maccu’, 43-4; Byrne, ‘Tribes and tribalism’, 151-3. 
4 Mac Neill, ‘Mocu, Maccu’, 42-4; Byrne, ‘Tribes and tribalism’, 153-4. 
4" Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 96-9. 

® Ibid., 98-100. 

8 [bid., 100. 

4 Thid., 98-100. 

4% Tbid., 84-7, 96-7. 

4 [bid., 86-7, 90. 
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where population group and kingdom names derive from wa meaning ‘grandson’ 
or ‘male descendant’, there is sometimes uncertainty. For example, does 993.3 da 
ua Chanannan mean ‘two of the Ui Chanannain’ (for the Cenél Conaill kindred), 
as found in the Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill translation, or ‘two descendants of 
Canannan’, referring back to the common ancestor? In addition, in practice it has 
to be questioned whether there was any difference between the formation of Ua 
surnames from perhaps the ninth century and the earlier practice of creating terms 
beginning with U7, except that there were royal associations of the latter but not 
the former? For Scotland, therefore, we might not expect Ua surnames to develop, 
and be found in the annals, if there were not pre-existing practices of using ua for 
individuals or for population groups. 

The phraseology of names in the Irish chronicles primarily is a result of decisions 
by the annalist concerning how important a person is, what details are necessary for 
identification, and what is needed in the context of the event being recorded (in this 
source, usually a person’s death or a battle). However, these choices are determined 
by the social expectations about how and what is included for identification, and 
also what information was received by the chronicler.*’ As a result, the annalistic 
record can provide evidence for naming practices in society more generally, but it is 
primarily a source for the practices and social contexts of the annalists. 

When each occurrence of a personal name (not including those in place-names or 
population group terms) is considered, in the chronicle sections covering 660-760 
and 901-1000, there are 1632 name-phrases in AU and forty-nine in CKA. In this 
corpus there are forty-three different patterns of phrasing names found. The most 
common are names on their own, names followed by a patronymic (‘X son of Y’), 
and names accompanied by ua or nepos before either a grandparent or ancestor 
figure (for instance ‘X nepos Y’ or ‘X ua Y’). There are, however, many variants, 
for instance where additional patronymics are given, so that it becomes a genealogy, 
or where the person involved in the event is not actually specified, but is referred 
to as ‘son of X’, or ‘ua of X’. There are also some less frequent name-phrases 
containing other relational vocabulary, such as those with moccu. In many of these 
cases, the name-phrases indicate particular emphases on certain individuals and 
interests in a kindred on the part of the chronicler (or later redactor). 

When considering these name-phrases collectively, there are some changes 
between the early and later period. Titles and epithets have not been included in this 
discussion, although ideally they would be discussed, as they are part of the way in 
which people were identified. In the 661—760 period a substantial proportion of the 
total consists of just an individual’s forename (although often it would be accom- 
panied by a title or epithet perhaps indicating a place or area with which the person 
was associated). This pattern is particularly a feature of ecclesiastical names, being 
found with 68% of appearances of those identified as clerics, although it is also a 
substantial proportion, 30%, of those with non-ecclesiastical roles. The basic ‘X 
son of Y’ pattern is about as common overall, but is much more frequently used for 
those with non-ecclesiastical roles (46%), whereas it is used in 19% of ecclesiastical 
cases. X ua (or nepos) Y is much rarer initially, although its use increases to about 
10% of the total name-patterns after 700. Sixteen out of the nineteen clearly ecclesi- 
astical names with just ua or nepos occur from 718 onwards, and twenty-six out of 
thirty-one instances in those with non-ecclesiastical roles occur from 712 to 760, so 
there is a roughly contemporary increase for these groups in society. 


47 See Evans, The Present, 226-9, 231-3. 
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When the items about northern Britain from 661—760 are considered, the ecclesi- 
astical names from Iona and other centres fit the more general pattern: over two-thirds 
have just the forename, the simple patronymic is a minority feature, and one other 
ecclesiastic (Cumméne nepos of Bécc, relegiosus of Eigg, in 752.2) has ua or nepos. 
While some of these names may be accounted for by familiarity, especially since 
the chronicle was kept at Iona for most of this period, identification by ecclesiastical 
establishment may have been favoured, perhaps reflecting a view that the cleric has 
moved out of wider society into the Church. 

An ostensible exception to this pattern is the appearance of moccu, nearly all 
with ecclesiastical names, identifying an ancestor figure, presumably shared with 
others.** This feature appears once for someone connected with Dal Riata. AU 677 
has a Dairchill m. Cureti episcopus Glinne da Locha, which is plausibly emended to 
an original Daircill mocu Reti, denoting a male descendant of Reuda, the eponymous 
ancestor of Dal Riata.*’ In this case, Dairchill’s role in Glendalough in Co. Wicklow 
makes it unclear whether this was how Dairchill described himself — he was unlikely 
to have written his own obituary notice — but clearly the chronicler did not regard 
moccu as inappropriate for him, and when combined with similar names with moccu 
in the ‘Life of St Columba’, it is likely that the term was current in Dal Riata in the 
seventh century, after which it fell out of use.” 

For the other names from northern Britain in this period, for Picts, Dal Riata, the 
northern Britons, and Northumbrians, the overall phraseology of names is not strik- 
ingly different from the general pattern, with most names either being forenames or 
forenames plus patronymics. However, there are no instances of Picts whose names 
are given accompanied by ua or nepos. There is a case of nepos in the longer Pictish 
king-lists (where patronymics are the norm for the period after 600), Nectan nepos 
Uerb, whose placement would indicate that he reigned in the early seventh century, so 
nepos (and presumably a vernacular equivalent) was occasionally used, but either it 
was rarely employed or the Irish chroniclers preferred other collocations.*! This overall 
pattern is surprising, given the lack of father-to-son succession for the overkingship of 
the Picts before the late eighth century, which we might expect would lead to patro- 
nymics being neglected in favour of another ancestor figure.°* However, if it does not 
simply reflect the significance of the nuclear family, it could also reflect a desire to 
demonstrate that Pictish kings had not succeeded their fathers, since the names of their 
fathers were not ‘royal’ forenames like Bridei, Drust, Talorgan, or Ciniod.°? 

Among the Dal Riata the usage of wa or nepos is restricted to five instances, with 
three instances (689.4, 697.4, and 727.3) where Domnall Brecc (ob. ca 642) is the 
grandfather and in the last instance ancestor of the active individual, and two cases 


48 Moccu occurs in 663.1, 664.4, 664.5, 678.2, 691.1, and 711.8. In all but 664.4, which has 
Comgan moccu Teimhne but no other identifier, the individuals are given ecclesiastical titles. 
Byrne, ‘Dercu’, 56. 

In the A and B versions of the ‘Life of St Columba’ there are seventeen people given moccu as 
part of their names (see Sharpe, The Life of St Columba, 401, for the references), some included 
in addition to a patronymic. In sixteen of these cases the person was a cleric, the other case being 
a thief from Coll, called Erc moccu Druidi. Since there are a number of non-ecclesiastical names 
in the text, the general lack of moccu with such names may be significant, although it deserves 
further investigation. 

For texts of the relevant sections of the longer Pictish king-lists, see Anderson, Kings and 
Kingship, 248, 262. 

*° Miller, ‘The last century’. 

3 Evans, ‘Royal succession and kingship’. 
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(700.4 and 707.3) where Dunchad is the person nepos refers to.** Dinchad is likely 
to have been the son of Conaing whose death is recorded in AU 654.5 (and who may 
be identified with a king Dunchad son of Duban in the Dal Riata king-lists), so both 
Domnall and Duinchad were grandsons of the powerful king Aedan mac Gabrain 
(ob. AU 606.2).°° Aedan’s immediate descendants were themselves followed closely 
in AU, occasionally linked back to Aedan with nepos or ua.* In these cases it is 
likely that the term nepos is used to associate individuals with important, perhaps 
legitimating, ancestor figures of Cenél nGabrain, with Domnall Brecc and Dunchad 
being key apical figures for later claimants to kingship.*’ Therefore, it is clear that 
nepos and presumably ua were utilized for Dal Riata figures, but it is not certain how 
widespread this usage was, outside of these particular cases. 

In the section of AU from 901 to 1000 there are substantial differences as 
well as continuities in the phraseology of personal names when compared to the 
661-760 period. In the tenth century the basic patronymic and the simple ‘X wa or 
nepos Y’ formulae are found in a greater proportion, the former increasing from 
40% to 49% of the total, the latter from 8% to 15%, while the forename without 
elaboration so prominent in the earlier period decreases from 40% to 27% of the 
total. The increase in the use of wa or nepos is a tenth-century development, since 
it is not frequently found in the early decades of that century, but increasingly 
occurs in the second half of the tenth century, and is a phenomenon found among 
ecclesiastics and non-ecclesiastics alike. 

Looking at the picture for northern Britain in the tenth century, there is a greater 
divergence from the wider pattern than in the earlier section of AU. There are only 
eight names of clerics of establishments in northern Britain, seven of which relate 
to Iona or the leadership of the Columban community (the other cleric is the abbot 
of Dunkeld). Six of these only have the person’s forename (accompanied by a title), 
one a patronymic and another (Dunchad wa of Robacan, heir of Colum Cille, in AU 
989.5) had ua. This pattern is close to that found for clerics in 661—760, but the 
overall pattern for ecclesiastics in 901-1000 is that the use of the forename only 
falls from 68% to 46%, while the occurrence of the simple patronymic increases 
from 19% to 43% of personal names, so the appearance of ecclesiastical names for 
northern Britain seems conservative. Whether the high proportion of forename-only 
phrases can be explained by the chroniclers’ familiarity with the leaders of Iona and 
the Columban community, or whether this reflects the survival in northern Britain of 
the naming ethos found more generally in the earlier period, is uncertain. 


4 Anderson, Kings and Kingship, 113, 181-2, 230, identified the Eochaid nepos of Domnall whose 

familia is mentioned in 727.3 as Eochaid son of Eochaid or Eochu (0b. 733), king of Dal Riata, 

who was a great-grandson of Domnall Brecc. 

For the identification of Dinchad, see Fraser, “The Iona Chronicle’, 82-4, and the genealogy 

(Figure 1) in Fraser, ‘Addendum’, which supersedes earlier discussions by Anderson, Kings and 

Kingship, 155-7, and Bannerman, Studies, 8. For the explanation that AT’s item for Fiannamail 

nepos Duinchad is mistaken in including mac hui, see Charles-Edwards, The Chronicle of 

Ireland, vol. 1, 175, n.2. 

For examples of the use of nepos or ua with descendants of Aedan, presumably Aedan son of 

Gabrain, see 629.3 and 649.4. 

°’ However, in the case of Domnall Brecc, if the ‘Life of St Columba’, III.5 (Sharpe, The Life of St 
Columba, 208-9) is indicative, the Iona community were critical of him for attacking Columba’s 
kinsmen in Ireland, with negative consequences prophesied for his descendants, so there may 
have been an alternative reason for the lona community to particularly identify the descendants 
of Domnall. 
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Turning to the other names relating to northern Britain, there are not many 
appearances of the names of members of the ruling dynasties of Alba, the northern 
Britons, the northern English, and the Scandinavian kingdom of Innse Gall — only 
twelve in total. However, ten of these have a patronymic, one just a forename, and 
one (Mael Muire daughter of Cinaed son of Alpin) a matronymic and a patronymic, 
and there are no cases of nepos or ua. The sample size is very small, but all but four 
of these occur in the 960s or later, when the usage of ua (only one nepos in this 
section) increases, so the lack of ua is more striking. This could be because Irish 
chroniclers were less willing to use wa or nepos for people they did not know well, or 
be due to it not being a common naming practice among the elites of northern Britain 
(at least of Alba) at this time. 

The second possibility is supported by the evidence of CKA; wa or nepos do not 
appear in that text in the tenth century, whereas the forename only occurs thirty-one 
times, and ‘X son (always filius) of Y’ on sixteen occasions. There is also one 
example of ‘son of X’ without a forename, filius Constantini who died in the battle 
of Brunanburh (937) in the reign of Constantin son of Aed (900-42/3), and one 
instance of et frater eius Eochodius for a brother of Cuilén son of Iluilb (967-71). 
The phraseology of names is partly determined by the regnal-based chronology of 
the text: the kings of Alba are described with a patronymic (accompanied by their 
reign length) when they are first introduced, but in subsequent references just their 
forename is usually included. However, for non-royal personages from northern 
Britain there are more patronymics: while eight simply have forenames, seven have 
patronymics.® Caution is necessary when using CKA here, since it is a later compi- 
lation, so it cannot be ruled out completely that names with nepos were filtered out 
when CKA was created. However, there is no positive evidence in support of such an 
explanation, so CKA supports the view that Gaelic Alba did not follow Irish trends 
in naming phraseology in the tenth century immediately.®' 

Indeed, the eleventh-century sections of some of the main Irish chronicles — AU, 
the Annals of Tigernach, and Chronicum Scottorum — indicate that the tenth-cen- 
tury pattern continued: there are only five personal name-phrases relating to northern 
Britain in the eleventh century including wa, and all of these relate to Iona or the 


%* Anderson, Kings and Kingship, 251-3. There is one case of nepos in the ninth-century section, 
Eochodius autem filius Run regis Britannorum nepos Cinadei ex filia (ibid., 250), which made 
it clear that Eochaid’s claim was through his mother back to Cinaed son of Alpin. On his reign 
from 878 to 889, and the problems with our conflicting accounts, see Woolf, From Pictland, 
117-21. 

°° Ibid., 128-9, 199-205. 

® Other than kings of Alba, the people named in CKA in the tenth century are: (in the reign 
of Constantin son of Aed, 900-42/3) Cellachus episcopus; excelcissimus rex Hiberniensium 
et archiepiscopus apud Laignechos id est Cormace filius Culennan (Cormac mac Cuilennan, 
bishop king of Munster, 0b. 908); Doneualdus rex Britanniorum; Duneualdus filius Ede rex Elig 
(cf. Hudson, ‘Elech’); Flann filius Maelsethnaill (king of Tara, ob. 916); Niall filius Ede qui 
regnauit tribus annis post Flann (king of Tara, ob. 919); Regnall; filius Constantini; Dubucan 
filius Indrechtaig mormaer Oengusa; Adalstan filius Aduar rig Saxan (4thelstan, king of the 
English, 924-39); Eochaid filius Alp{i|ni; (reign of Mael Coluim mac Domnaill, 942/3—54) 
Cellach (who was killed in Moray); (reign of Dub son of Mael Coluim, 962—7) Fothach epis- 
copus; Duchad abbas Duncalden; Dubdon satrapas Athochlach; Domnall filius Cairill; (reign 
of Cuilén mac Illuilb, 967-71) Marcan filius Breodalaig (who was killed in the ecclesia sancti 
Michaelis); Leot; Sluagadach; Maelbrigd’ episcopus; Cellach filius Ferdalaig; Maelbrigde filius 
Dubican; Eochodius. 

6! The evidence for other areas of northern Britain is too fragmentary to draw conclusions. 
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wider Columban community.” In contrast there are over twenty instances of “X mac 
Y’, and one, AU 1029.7 (also AT 1029.5) Mael Colaim m. Mael Brigte m. Ruaidhri, 
for the ruler of Moray, where a longer form is included where in Ireland ua might 
have been expected. All the clerics from mainland Alba, such as abbots of Dunkeld or 
‘bishops of Alba’ either have just their first name included or a simple patronymic.“ 

Overall, the Irish chronicles in the tenth and eleventh centuries repeatedly avoid 
using ua for people in northern Britain except for Iona or Columban clerics who 
presumably were part of the same naming practice sphere as Ireland. Given that 
most of our evidence is concentrated on Alba (including Moray), we cannot be sure 
what the situation was elsewhere in northern Britain. However, in Alba at least, the 
evidence can be explained by continuity of naming practice from the Pictish period, 
in which patronymics were preferred. Whether there is continuity from Dal Riata 
also is uncertain from the sample of AU considered in this study; ua and nepos are 
found with Dal Riata names in the period 661-760, if slightly less than for individ- 
uals in Ireland, and in clearly significant dynastic cases. Given that there is some 
evidence for Ua surnames in Galloway and maybe Argyll after 1100, and that a very 
high proportion of Scandinavian names in AU 901-1000, 29% (mainly descendants 
of [mair), have ua, it is plausible that ‘X ua Y’ remained a common method of iden- 
tifying people on the western seaboard of Scotland. 


Forenames 


In an Irish context, it has been argued that there was a very large corpus of names in 
our early sources, but the range of forenames used contracted significantly from the 
ninth century onwards.™ In 2682 instances of names in AU 661-760 and 901-1000, 
750 are different forenames, many of which only appear once. In fact, of the partic- 
ipants of events involving Gaels from Ireland and Dal Riata and Scandinavians in 
the chronicles, 238 (68.2%) only appear once from 661-760, and 160 (64.3%) in 
901-1000. This demonstrates the wide choice available and the creativity of those 
who coined new names combining Gaelic words and name elements. 

Frequencies of personal names, such as those stated by M. A. O’Brien, have 
largely been considered over the whole of the period up to the twelfth century, and 
have relied largely on the genealogical corpus.’ However, as O Cuiv has demon- 
strated for later medieval dynasties, there were changes in terms of new names 
becoming popular (such as Mael, ‘devotee of’, and Gilla, ‘servant of, followed by 
a saint’s name in the ninth century), and there was a tendency for leading kindreds 
to use a more limited number of forenames repeatedly, with the result that names 
became associated with particular families. This means that the choice of personal 
name had significance, particularly when a new name was used from outside the 
dynasty’s normal repertoire, as it provides evidence for social contacts and emula- 
tion. It is important, therefore, to primarily consider the forenames used with the 


© 1005.1, 1034.9, 1040.2 [CS 1040.2], 1062 [AT 1062.3], 1070.6. Most of these have clear Irish 

comnections, for instance, the Ui Mail Doraid were a leading kindred providing kings of Cenél 

Conaill in Co. Donegal. 

CS 1033.2; 1045.6 [AT 1045.10], CS 1055.3 [AT 1055.5]; 1093.2. 

“ O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 217-18. 

8 Jbid., 232. 

6 © Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 163-5, 167-8, 172-5; see also O Maolalaigh, ‘Gaelic 
personal names’, chapter 3, below. 
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contemporary evidence from elsewhere to discern the degree to which people in 
northern Britain were utilizing the same forenames as those in Ireland. However, 
it should be noted that, especially when patronymics or other ancestors are studied, 
forenames can reflect a longer time period of naming practice, going back a number 
of generations, so, for instance, the tenth-century names could constitute evidence 
for the ninth century. When the frequency of particular forenames is considered, 
the picture of extreme diversity is modified, as in the section of AU from 661-760, 
66% of names included are those which appear more than once, while the figure 
for 901-1000 is 69%. This reflects the fact that many names, such as Aed, Ailill, 
Domnall, and Dunchad, appear many times, forming the majority of the sources’ 
names. 

In the period 661—760, the focus of this study will be on Dal Riata, since it is 
the area where we would expect the closest correspondence with the Irish situation. 
To what extent did the elite of Dal Riata share the repertoire of personal names 
found in Ireland at the same time? Focusing first on the forenames of people actually 
participating in events of this period (rather than on the names of their parents and 
ancestors), there are thirty-one forenames for members of Dal Riata.*’ Twenty of 
these are also found for other Irish individuals in the same period, with another four 
names appearing later in AU in Ireland.® Another five names — Dargart, Domangart, 
Selbach, Talorgg (but see Pictish Talorggan), and Tomnat — are not found elsewhere 
in either of the two centuries under study, or the rest of the period from 431 to 
911, while the name Cano appears as the father of a certain Nechtan in 621.3 but 
it is unclear where he originated. When the frequency with which particular names 
appear (for instance, two people are called Conall) is also included, this increases 
the number of instances to forty. Of these, twenty-eight (70%) are found in Ireland 
in 661—760, while twelve (30%) are not. Given that in this section overall, 34% of 
names are not found elsewhere, these figures for Dal Riata are pretty close to the 
situation in Ireland, indicating a high degree of correspondence. 

When patronymics and ancestors in name-phrases are included, we cannot provide 
as precise an analysis, since some could be people found elsewhere in the corpus, but 
the degree of divergence from Ireland increases. Congus, Connad, and Mael Anfaid 
are found in other Irish names of the period, but another three names — Gartnait, 
Nechtan, and Tuathalan — only occur elsewhere for Picts; and the name Euganan has 
a single later appearance in 839.10 (for the king called Unen in the longer Pictish 
king-lists). Acithan, Morgann, Rigullan, and Tothalan do not appear elsewhere for 
people who are not Dal Riata. This still means that names found in Ireland predom- 
inate, but the Pictish and unique elements in the onomastic corpus for Dal Riata are 
increased. While the number of names is still small, it is perhaps significant that the 
sept of Cenél nGabrain active on Skye, Cenél nGartnait, has predominantly names 


‘7 This category provides the best comparative evidence, because often parents and ancestors are 
more difficult to identify and may or may not be the same individual as someone mentioned 
elsewhere in the chronicle. 

6° The names found elsewhere in Ireland in this period are: Bécc, Cathusach, Coblaith, Conaing, 
Conall, Conamail, Congal, Cuanu, Domnall, Donngal, Dunchad, Dingal, Eochaid, Feradach, 
Fiannamail, Findguine, Indrechtach, Mael Duin, Muiredach, Oengus, and Tuathal. Those found 
later in AU are: Ainfchellach (778.6), Eochu (941.5, 957.2), Ferchar (850.1, 881.1), and Mael 
Dithraib (841.8, reconstructed by Charles-Edwards, Chronicle of Ireland, vol. 1, 300, from 
the Annals of Clonmacnoise and the Annals of the Four Masters). Charles-Edwards’s index of 
persons (Chronicle of Ireland, vol. 2) has been used for the search outside of 661—760, 901-1000, 
which means that many of those appearing in patronymics or as ancestors may have been missed. 
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not found in Ireland, perhaps reflecting the proximity of this dynasty to the Picts and 
also the greater distance from Ireland.” On the whole, however, it is clear the elite 
of Dal Riata in the 661-760 period largely utilized the same pool of forenames as in 
Ireland, but with some additional Gaelic and Pictish names. 

In the tenth century, there are no definite individuals from Dal Riata included 
to provide a direct comparison with the earlier period, but since the kingdom of 
Alba had a strong Gaelic dimension, with a predominant Gaelic language and culture 
among the elite, it is worthwhile to consider the linkages of that realm with Ireland 
in the tenth century. The forenames of those recorded in this period in AU largely 
consist of members of the royal dynasty of Alba, and an abbot of Dunkeld (who died 
in battle in 965).”° Those forenames found in Ireland in the tenth-century section 
are Cinaed, Cuilén, Donnchad (recte Dunchad), Mael Coluim, and the female Mael 
Muire.”' Mael Coluim interestingly only appears elsewhere as the name of a king of 
Strathclyde (ob. 997.5) and a king of Cenél Conaill (0b. 957.3) in Donegal, the polity 
from which St Columba hailed.” The name, therefore, had a restricted geographical 
usage on each side of the North Channel rather than wider connections with Ireland. 
Cuilén is found elsewhere in the same century only for a king of Osraige (933.2) and 
a seemingly Scandinavian Dublin noble called Cuilén son of Eitigén (999.8). Since 
Cuilén was the grandson of King Cerball son of Dungal (0b. 888), who allied with 
Scandinavians, it is possible that the spread of this Gaelic name might be explained 
by the Scandinavian connection. Two names, Custantin and Dub, are not found in 
this section of AU, while Amlaib is a name which only appears for Scandinavians. 


® Acithan, Cano, Gartnait, and Talorgg are names of members of Cenél nGartnait not found in 
Ireland. However, Coblaith, Conamail, and Congus do occur in Ireland, as do both forenames of 
Oengus son of Mael Anfaid, whose killing on Skye is recorded at 711.5. 

7 AT and CS contain some personal names not found in AU: CS 904/5 has Ead (king of 
Cruithentuath, the Picts) dying fighting against two ui /mair and a certain Catol; CS 966.4 has 
Fingin, ‘bishop of the community of Iona’; and CS 986.2 has Mael Ciarain ua Maigne, heir of 
Columba. CS 904/5 is difficult to interpret (Woolf, From Pictland, 129-30), although Woolf’s 
suggestion that the use of Cruithentuath renders it suspect as an annal item is undermined by the 
appearance of this term in AU 866.1. However, it is unclear whether Cato/ was based in northern 
Britain or elsewhere (being either Old Welsh Cadel(l) or Old Norse Ketill, see Downham, Viking 
Kings, 209-10) and whether Charles-Edwards (Chronicle of Ireland, |, 345, s.a. 904.8) is correct 
to emend Ead to Gaelic Aed. Might Ead reflect a more Pictish form of Aed, on the analogy of 
Pictish Ciniod (see AU 713.4) for Gaelic Cinaed? In addition to these items, AT 997.1 and CS 
997.1 have the death of Custantin son of Cuilennan, king of Alba, but his patronymic is likely 
to have actually been Cuilén (see Woolf, From Pictland, 220-1). The most substantial addition 
is AT 976.7, which lists three mormair of Alba: Cellach mac Findgaine, Cellach mac Bairedha, 
and Donnchadh mac Morgaind. The names Cellach and Donnchad are discussed in notes 60 
and 71. Findguine is found in Ireland, especially for the Eoganachta of Munster (see 687.4, 
696.2, 902.1), but it also occurs in 661-760 for Dal Riata (690.2) and the Picts (711.3, 729.2). 
Bairedha might be a Gaelic genitive form of Barith (Old Norse Bardr), used for Scandinavians 
in 914.4, 921.7, and earlier in 881.3. Morgann is only found elsewhere in AU for Tuathal son of 
Morgann of Dal Riata at 663.4. These Alba names found only in CS and AT therefore reinforce 
the evidence of AU which points to not only personal names found throughout the Gaelic world, 
but also continuity from Dal Riata and Pictland, as well as Scandinavian contacts. 

1 Donnchad is given as the name of the abbot of Dunkeld in 965.4, but CKA has Duchad, making 

it likely that Dunchad was the original name. Dunchad also appears two other times for partici- 

pants of events in AU in the tenth century, Donnchad seven other times. 

Cf. O Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 164 n.30, where he notes that there is no case 

of Mael Coluim in O’Brien, CGH, but there is one instance of Gilla Coluim for the Mag Uidir 

northern family. The annalistic reference to Gilla Coluim cited by O Cuiv is the same as AU 

977.3, which, like 957.3, is given to a descendant of Canannan, from Cenél Conaill. 
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This is a rather meagre corpus for analysis, as it does not even include all the kings 
of Alba, so it would be dangerous to draw conclusions from it, apart from the fact 
that there is clearly some correspondence with contemporary Irish names, and some 
Scandinavian influence. 

Fortunately, we can increase the number of names by including patronymics 
(excluding those of people already included), and also the names from CKA, which 
are clearly related to Alba. Including these means adding to those with names found 
in Ireland Aed (the father of Custantin who ruled the Picts from 876 to 878), Cellach, 
Domnall, Dub Duin (if Dubdon, satrap of Atholl, is the same name), Eochaid, 
Ferdalach, Indrechtach, and Mael Brigte.”? Aed, Domnall, and Eochaid are names 
which are found earlier with the royal dynasty of the Picts and Alba: Aed son of 
Cinaed king of the Picts 876-8, Domnall son of Alpin ruled from 858 to 862, and 
Eochaid son of Rhun, grandson of Cindaed son of Alpin ruled from 878 to 889.” In 
addition, these were names from the royal dynasty of Dal Riata, found, for example, 
with Domnall Brecc (ob. ca. 642), Aed son of Eochaid (0b. 778), and Eochaid son 
of Eochaid (ob. 733), which may have been relevant in the tenth century, along- 
side their frequent contemporary Irish usage. The names Alpin, Cairell, Fothach (as 
Fothad), Marcan, and Sluagadach do not appear in AU 901-1000, but do occur in 
Ireland in earlier sections, while Breodalach, Dubican, Dubucan, Illulb, and Léot do 
not appear in Ireland at all before 1001.” Overall, nineteen (55.9%) of the names 
from Alba in AU and CKA in the tenth century are found in Ireland in the same 
period, while fifteen (44.1%) are not. 

The names from Alba display multiple influences. There is continuity from the 
Pictish past, with Cinaed, Alpin, and Custantin also found in the preceding century 
with two kings of the Picts, Cinaed son of Alpin (ob. 858) and Custantin son of 
Cinaed (ob. 876), and earlier examples. Borrowing from the Scandinavians is found 
with Amlaib, and Léot, which are Old Norse Olafr and Ljétr.” Illulb or Ildulb is 
likely to be Germanic, either borrowed from Scandinavians, or as Woolf has plau- 
sibly suggested, via King Athelstan of the English in 927, when Illulb’s father, 
Custantin, met him at Eamont.’”” According to Woolf’s theory, Illulb could have been 
named after St Hildulf of Bavaria, who by the eleventh century was considered a 
Scotus. While this may have been at the suggestion of an advisor of Athelstan, as 
Woolf proposes, perhaps we should not rule out that Custantin himself chose the 
name of a successful holy Gael on the Continent to impress his southern neighbour. 
Many of the Gaelic names are common in Ireland, but others like Mael Coluim are 
less common, and might similarly reflect particular cultural contacts, especially with 


3 


Woolf, From Pictland, 204, has suggested that the Maelbrigd’ episcopus should be emended to 

Mael fsa, since there is a person of this name in a list of early bishops of St Andrews or Alba, but 

given our lack of knowledge of the bishops in this period, this change is not justified. 

74 King Aed son of Cinaed is the Aed in AU and CKA, who was the father of King Custantin. 

® There is an Elpin of Glasnevin in 758.1. Cairell appears at 801.3, 809.9, and 851.6. Fothach 
is probably the same person as ‘Fothad son of Bran, scribe and bishop of the Isles of Alba’, 
whose death is recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters for 963 (Dumville, ‘The Chronicle’, 
82; Woolf, From Pictland, 200-1). Fothath also appears at AU 552.2 (from Dal nAraidi in Co. 
Antrim) and there is a Fothuth, princeps of Monasterboice (Co. Louth) at 891.7. Another Marcan 
is found in a Connaught context in 653.7. Given the similarity of c and ¢ in the Poppleton MS, 
Marcan could have originally been Martan, a name which is found twice in AU 901-1000 at 
916.4 and 959.2. There is a Slogadach of Cenél Coirpri recorded at 759.1. 

7 Woolf, From Pictland, 206 (for Olafr). 

7 Tbid., 192-3. For support for a Scandinavian origin, see Dumville, ‘The Chronicle’, 81. 
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Iona, the coastal region of Ireland from Donegal to Dublin, and the southern Ui Néill, 
but this needs to be investigated further.” 

The impression is that the names associated with Alba belong to a quite distinctive 
Gaelic naming culture, with substantial usage of many names common in Ireland, but 
the less common names indicate connections especially with Iona, coastal kingdoms 
from Donegal to Dublin, and the southern Ui Néill. This might be explained by the 
Columban community, straddling both Ireland and northern Britain, and political 
links with the Ui Néill, but given that Scandinavian names also are found in Alba, 
the Vikings of the Hebrides and the Irish Sea could also have played a significant 
role. In addition to this, there is also continuity from the Pictish period represented 
by Custantin, Alpin, and Cinaed, and through the name IIlulb maybe indications of 
Continental and English influences. 


Conclusion 


The evidence of the Irish chronicles produces a complex picture of continuity and 
change between the periods 661—760 and 901-1000, although it is admittedly one 
which should be tested by further more comprehensive analysis of the annals, and 
by comparing the chronicle evidence with that of other sources. In the earlier period, 
Dal Riata is fairly typical of the rest of the Gaelic world in terms of its usage of wa or 
nepos, albeit in a small minority of cases, the predominant use of the patronymic or 
simply the forename without any further genealogical information, and the applica- 
tion once of moccu to someone from the region. In terms of the personal names them- 
selves, there is a high frequency of names found elsewhere in Ireland, although some 
names, like Rigullan, do not appear outside Britain, and the incidence of names only 
found otherwise with the Picts increases among the Cenél nGartnait kindred of Skye. 

With the Picts the patronymic, but not ua or nepos, is found, a practice also 
characteristic of both AU and CKA in the tenth century for Pictland’s successor, the 
kingdom of Alba. While the evidence base is not large, it indicates that when Alba 
was created and Pictland Gaelicized, the use of wa was not adopted there, preventing 
the formation of Ua surnames outside of Argyll and Galloway, apart from in excep- 
tional cases.’”” There is no evidence in the tenth century at least for the use of Mac 
surnames in Alba, which given that Alba had a single powerful king at this time, 
brings into doubt whether the creation of surnames in Ireland should be regarded as 


*® The appearances of Cinded in the tenth century, Indrechtach (after 800), Fothach (if Fothath), 
and Ferdalach tend to have a distribution including Iona, the coast and hinterland from Donegal 
to maybe Dublin, and the southern Ui Néill. For instance Cinaed is the name of a cleric of Derry 
and Druim Tuama and counsellor of the northern Conaille (presumably Cenél Conaill) in 921.6, 
a dux of Cenél Loegairi (932.6), the father of the coarb of Columba (964.3), the airchinnech of 
Derry (969.1), the king of Conaille (Counties Louth and Armagh) (970.4), as well as a dux of Ui 
Chennselaig in Leinster (935.6) and the poet Cinaed ua hArtacain (975.4). Whether this reflects 
the geographical foci of AU or the pattern is chance is uncertain, requiring further attention. 
Ferdalach only appears elsewhere in 922.2 for a bishop of Clonmacnoise, but in 975.3 there is 
a Ferdal, airchinnech of Rechru, either Rathlinn island off the coast of Co. Antrim or Lambay 
island near to Dublin. Indrechtach is common as a name until the late eighth century, but after 
then is found for the abbot of Iona in 849.7 and CS 854.2, an abbot of Bangor in Co. Down, and 
an Indrechtach son of Conchobur fighting alongside Domnall grandson of Mael Sechnaill in CS 
910.3. For Fothach, see n. 75 above. 

For discussion of later Ua surnames in Scotland, see Hammond ‘The development of mac-sur- 
names’, chapter 4, below, 124-6. 
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the result of an increased concentration of power in smaller royal lineages on that 
island. There is clearly a need for scholars to study and understand the nuances of 
particular cases where surnames were or were not created. Clearly, whatever was 
happening socially to create surnames in Ireland was either not happening in Alba or 
was not reflected there in the utilization of a pre-existing personal name term like wa. 

The personal names from the kingdom of Alba, while clearly predominantly 
Gaelic, and with an understandably large element of continuity from the Pictish 
period, focused on the royal dynasty, also display a degree of influence from the 
Scandinavian world on Alba’s elite by the mid-tenth century. That desire for emula- 
tion or acceptance, strong enough to lead to the inclusion of Scandinavian names 
by the royal dynasty, is not apparent from other textual sources, although periods 
of alliance, for instance with Scandinavian Dublin in the build up to the battle 
of Brunanburh in 937, would provide suitable contexts.*” Given that some of the 
Gaelic names, like Mael Coluim, may reflect the importance of Iona and the heirs 
of Columba, and maybe contacts with the Irish seaboard from Donegal to Dublin, 
as well as with the powerful Ui Néill dynasties, this fits quite well with the idea 
that Alba had strong connections already with the Hebridean and Irish Sea zones, 
interacting with both the Gaels and Scandinavians (who were often not distinguish- 
able).*! It would indicate that, while there was considerable evidence for continuity 
in the phrasing and choice of names from Pictland to Alba, the elites developed and 
maintained close connections with contemporaries to the west and southwest, with 
Scandinavian and Gaelic communities, which had cultural, social, and political rami- 
fications, promoting or reflecting alliances and expansion to the west. 


Appendix: Frequencies of personal names relating to northern Britain in 
AU and CKA, 661—760 and 901-1000 


The following tables for AU and CKA list all the items for 661—760 and 901-1000 
with names of people primarily associated with northern Britain, with abbreviations 
for different categories. The ‘frequency (active individuals)’ columns concern only 
those participating in the events recorded, with each individual being included only 
once, even where a person is active in multiple items (see Adomnan, for example). 
The ‘frequency (inactive relations)’ concerns only those related to those partici- 
pating in the events, for instance fathers, brothers, the familia, or relics of X. In these 
columns every instance is included in the frequency totals.” It should also be noted 
that some Pictish, British, and Anglo-Saxon names, for instance Fergus and Forggus 


8° On the battle of Brunanburh and its context, see Woolf, From Pictland, 158-76. Presumably 
there were other times in this period, not indicated by our surviving sources, when Alba had 
peaceful and positive relations with Scandinavians. 

For the context, see Clancy, ‘The Gall-Ghaidheil’, Clancy, ‘Iona v. Kells’, Downham, Viking 
Kings; Etchingham, ‘North Wales’; and Wadden, ‘Dal Riata c. 1000’ for later Alba claims to the 
western seaboard. 

The reason is that in the present study all those active have been identified with particular indi- 
viduals, but this has not been done for relatives. While that would be desirable, since it would 
produce totals more accurately reflecting the number of actual people with particular names, in 
many cases certainty regarding the identification of relatives with other people mentioned in 
the text is not possible. This is why in this chapter for inactive relations the appearance of the 
forename, rather than its frequency, has been the focus of analysis. 
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(Pictish Uurguist, although Gaelic forms are found in Pictland),*? Oengus (Pictish 
Unuist), Domnall (British Dyfnwal), and Etulb (Eadwulf), are Gaelicized in the Irish 
chronicles, so AU does not necessarily reflect the full linguistic diversity of northern 
Britain. 


Table 2.1. Frequency of personal names relating to northern Britain in AU 





S Ss 
4 Sos = 2s 
os) “eo #1 <e 
Se £2 32 ‘22 
3g 296 ar 25 Entries 
aes ca se 3 (661-760, 901-1000, those for 
Personal name 8 xe eae ae inactive relations in italics) 
Acithan 1 686.2 D 
Adomnan 1 3 687.5 I, 692.1 I, 697.3 I, 704.2 I, 
727.51, 730.3 I 
Aed 1 952.1 
Aelfwine 1 680.4 S 
Aethelfrith 1 671.18 
Ainfchellach 1 2 698.4 D, 719.6 D, 733.2 D, 
736.2 D 
Aldfrith 1 1 704.3 S, 716.18 
Alpin 1(P) 1(A) 728.4 (x2) P, 913.1 A 
Amlaib 1 9TT4 A 
Aralt if 989.41G 
Artablar 1 709.4 P 
Auen 1 694.6 Br 
Bécc iB 1E 707.3 D, 752.2 E 
Béccan 1 677.6R 
Bernith 2 698.28 
Biceot 1 729.2 P 
Bile 1 (Br) 1 (P) 693.1 P, 722.3 Br 
Brecc 1 725.7 P 
Brectrid 1 698.2 S 
Bruide 3 682.4 P, 693.1 P, 706.2 P, 731.6 
P, 733.1 P, 736.1 P 
Cano 1 3 673.3 D, 688.2 D, 690.3 D, 
705.4 D 
Cathusach 1 689.4 D 
Cenn Faelad 1 717.11 
Cilléne 3 (poss. 724.1 I, 752.1 I, 752.8 1 
2) 
Cinaed 1 (poss.2) 2(1A, 913.1 A, 964.3 I, 977.4 A, 995.1 
(A)* i) A 
Ciniod 1 713.4P 
Coblaith (F) 1 690.3 D 
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Evans, ‘Circin and Mag Gerginn’, 24, 30. 

Includes Elpin forms. Possibly the same name as Elphin. 

752.1 and 752.8 possibly are obituary notices for the same person. 

86 Domnall in 977.4’s Cinaed son of Domnall is likely to be a mistake for Mael Coluim (the name 
in AT 977.4 and CS 977.2), the King Cinaed son of Mael Coluim whose death is recorded at 
995.1. 
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Coeddi 1 712.11 

Conaing 1 701.9D 

Conall 2 2 681.3 D, 689.7 D, 696.1 D, 

741.6D 

Conamail 3(2D, 673.3 D, 705.4 D, 710.1 1 
11) 

Congal 2(D) 1 (1) 701.6 D, 712.4 D, 752.8 I 

Congus 2 731.6 D, 734.5 D 

Connad 1 694.5D 

Corindu 1 669.2 P 

Ca Chuimne 1 747.51 

Cuanu 1 1 677.4 D, 701.7 D 

Cummeéne 27,1 669.1 I, 752.2 E 
E) 

Custantin 1 952.1 A 

Cuthwine 2 718.18, 731.38 

Danél 1 675.3 K 

Dargart 1 2 686.3 D, 693.6 D, 7/0.4 D, 

712.4D 

Deile Roith 2 711.3 P, 716.2 P 

Derile (F?) 3 706.2 P, 713.4 P, 726.1 P 

Domangart 1 673.2 D 

Domnall 3(2D,1 6(4D, 1(Br) 2, poss. 3. 663.3 D, 663.3 P, 673.2 D, 678.6 
Br) 2 P) (1 Br, 1, P, 678.7 D, 686.2 D,** 689.4 


poss.2 D, 694.6 Br, 696.1 D, 697.4 D, 
A)” 727.3 D, 954.2 A, 975.2 Br, 
977.4 A, 997.5 Br 


Donnchad 1 965.4 Dn” 

Donngal 1 736.1 D 

Dorbéne 1 2 713.5 1, 716.51, 724.11 

Drostan 4 713.7 P, 729.2 P, 734.6 P, 739.7 
P 

Drust 2 1 672.6 P, 678.6 P, 725.3 P, 726.1 
P, 729.3 (x2) P 

Dub 1 967.1A 

Dub Duin 1 959.21 

Dub Scuile 1 964.3 I 

Dubthach 1 938.11 

Dunchad 2(2D, 4 1 680.6 D, 681.3 D, 700.4 D, 

1p 701.7 D, 707.3 D, 707.9 I, 717.1 

I, 719.7 D, 721.1 D, 989.5 I 

Dungal 1 731.4 D, 733.1 D, 734.7 D 

Ecgberht 1 729.11 

Ecgfrith 1 686.1 S 

Elphin” 1 722.3 Br 

Eochaid 1 1 727.3 D, 731.2 D 

Eochu 1 686.2 D, 697.4 D 

Etulb 1 913.18 

Euganan 4 677.4 D, 680.6 D, 692.4 D, 
701.6 D 


87 See n. 86 (on 977.4) above. 

8 The items for Domnall Brecc in 678.7 and 686.2 are duplicates from earlier in the century, so 
they have not been included in the active or inactive totals for Domnall and Eochu. 

8° CKA has Duchad. 

Possibly the same name as Alpin. 
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Eugen 
Faelchu 
Failbe 


Fedelmid 
Feradach 
Ferchar 


Fergus 
Feroth 
Fiachrai 
Fiannamail 
Findguine 


Forggus 
Garnat 
Gartnait 
Gofraid 
Guaire 

Hild (F) 
Illulb 
Indrechtach 
Tolan 

Ttarnan 

Mael Anfaid 
Mael Coluim 


Mael Dithraib 
Mael Duin 
Mael Muire (F) 
Mael Rubai 
Moneit 
Morgann 
Mugron 
Muiredach 
Murgal 
Nechtan 





Noe 
Oan 
Oengus 


Osred 
Osuiu 


Rigullan 
Robacan 
Robartach 
Ronan 
Selbach 


Simul 
Sléibéne 


1d) 
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975.2 Br 
716.51, 724.11 

673.4 I, 676.5 I, 679.1 I, 692.1 I, 
710.2 1, 737.2 Ap 

722.61 

689.6 D, 736.1 D 

694.5 D, 695.6 D, 697.2 D, 
698.4 D, 719.6 D, 730.4D 
736.1 (x2) P, 736.2 P 

729.2 P 

978.11 

700.4 D, 741.6 D 

686.3 D, 690.3 D, 693.6 D, 
711.3 P, 729.2 P, 729.2 P 
741.10 P, 750.4 P 

716.2 P 

663.3 P, 668.3 D, 688.2 D 
989.4 1G 

737.2 Ap 

713.38 

971.1 4,977.4 A 

741.6 D 

689.1 K 

669.2 P 

710.5D 

954.2 A, 967.1 A, 995.1 A, 
997.5 Br 

692.4D 

676.2 D, 689.7 D 

913.1 A 

671.5 Ap, 673.5 Ap, 722.1 Ap 
729.2 P 

663.4D 

980.3 I 

733.2D 

711.6K 

679.4N, 710.4 D, 713.7 P, 717.4 
P, 726.1 P 

675.3 K, 711.6K 

725.7E 

710.5 D, 728.4 P, 729.2 (x2) P, 
729.3 P, 731.6 P, 734.7 P, 736.1 
P, 736.1 P, 739.7 P, 741.10 P, 
750.4 P, 750.11 P 

716.18 

671.1 S, 680.4 S, 686.1 S, 704.3 
S, 713.3 S, 716.18 

676.2D 

989.51 

954.6 1 

BAK 

701.8 D, 712.5 D, 714.2 D, 
719.7 D (x2), 723.4 D, 727.3 D, 
730.4 D, 733.1 D, 736.1 D 
725.3 P 

754.3 I, 757.9 I 
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Talorgg 2 686.2 D, 731.6 D, 734.5 D 

Talorggan 2 734.6 P, 736.2 P, 739.7 P, 750.4 
P 

Tarachin 1 697.1 P®! 

Tarain 1 699.3 P 

Tolarg 1 713.7 BP” 

Tomnat (F) 1 695.6 D 

Tothalan 1 663.3D 

Tuathal 1 663.4 D 

Tuathalan 1 (St) 1(D) 689.6 D,°? 747.10 St 

Abbreviations” 

A= Alba IG = Innse Gall 

Ap = Applecross K = Kingarth 

B = Britons N= Ner 

D = Dal Riata P = Picts 

Dn = Dunkeld R=Rhum 

E=Eigg S = Anglo-Saxons 

F = Female name St = St Andrews 


I= Iona and Columban community 
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This is likely to be a mistake for the Tarain mentioned in 699.3. 

Possibly originally Talorgg, but altered to Tolarg, a name found later in Ireland, for instance at 
CS 844.3 (Tolorg), AU 888.8, AU 908.6, AU 954.7, AU 972.4. 

Possibly a later linguistic form of the name Tothalan. 

These have been added to all item numbers, and to other totals where the name is associated 
with multiple places and population groups. The approach taken has been that those positively 
identified with an ethnic group and those active in the territory of that group have been included 
in that category, so, for instance Itarnan and Corindu, who are recorded in 669.2 as dying apud 
Pictores (‘among’ or ‘by’ the Picts), are classified as Picts, even though it is possible that they 
were Gaels active among the Picts. The intention is to avoid assuming that the linguistic origin 
of a name necessarily identifies the ethnicity of the person, but the geographical boundaries of 
ethnic identities are not certain and were not necessarily simple cases of clear linear divisions. It 
has also meant that items, for instance 703.5 (Fergussan son of Maelcon), 708.3 (Croen son of 
Masoit), 726.3 (Talorgan Maphan), and 727.4 (Conall son of Moudan), which could be Pictish, 
have not been included in this analysis. This reduces the danger of creating circular arguments if 
the forenames have already been the basis for categorization. 
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Table 2.2. Frequency of personal names relating to northern Britain in CKA 





Frequency ‘Frequency 
(active (inactive 
individuals) relations) 
Personal name 901-1000 901-1000 People (901-1000) 
Aed 1 Constantine son of Aed 
Alpin 1 Eochaid son of Alpin 
Breodalach 1 Marcan son of Breodalach 
Cairell 1 Domnall son of Cairell 
Cellach 3 Cellach episcopus, Cellach (killed in 
Moray), Cellach son of Ferdalach 
Cinaed 1 Cinded son of Mael Coluim 
Constantine 1 1 Constantine son of Aed, son of 
Constantine 
Cuilén (Caniculus) 1 Caniculus/Cuilén ring 
Domnall 2 1 Doneualdus king of the Britons, Mael 
(1 A, 1 Br) Coluim son of Domnall, Domnall son of 
Cairell 
Dub (Niger) 1 Niger son of Mael Coluim 
Dubdon (Dub 1 Dubdon satrap of Atholl 
Duin?) 
Dubican 1 Mael Brigte son of Dubican 
Dubucan 1 Dubucan son of Indrechtach, mormaer of 
Angus 
Duchad® (Dinchad/ 1 Duchad abbot of Dunkeld 
Donnchad) 
Eochaid 2 Eochaid son of Alpin, Eochaid, brother of 
Cuilén 
Ferdalach 1 Cellach son of Ferdalach 
Fothach 1 Fothach episcopus 
Illulb (Ildulf) 1 Idulfus 
Indrechtach 1 Dubucan son of Indrechtach, mormaer of 
Angus 
Léot 1 Léot 
Mael Brigte 2 Mael Brigte episcopus, Mael Brigte son of 
Dubican 
Mael Coluim 1 2 Mael Coluim son of Domnall, Niger son of 
Mael Coluim, Cinded son of Mael Coluim 
Marcan 1 Marcan son of Breodalach (killed in 
Church of St Michael) 
Sluagadach 1 Sluagadach 


°° AU 965.4 has Donnchad. The original was most likely Danchad. 
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Roibeard O Maolalaigh 


The aim of this chapter is to provide the first detailed description and taxonomy of 
medieval Scottish Gaelic personal names and name elements as they occur in Latin 
charters and related documents from the end of the reign of Mael Coluim/Malcolm 
II to the end of the reign of Alexander III, and to discuss a small selection of names 
and name elements. While surnames are not the focus of this chapter, the personal 
names from which they derive are of interest here for the light they can shed on Gaelic 
naming practices in medieval Scotland even though such practices may predate the 
period of charters which contain them.' The chapter consists of two main parts: A: 
Gaelic names: a description, B: Gaelic names and name elements: a taxonomy. The 
chapter is based on the database created by the AHRC-funded project ‘The Paradox 
of Medieval Scotland’ (PoMS, project number AH/E008348/1), a collaborative 
research project involving the University of Glasgow, the University of Edinburgh, 
and King’s College London, with Professor Dauvit Broun as principal investigator.’ 


PART A: GAELIC NAMES: A DESCRIPTION 
Part A consists of the following sections: 


1. General name statistics for POMS 
2. The Gaelic names 
2.1 Equivalent names 
2.2 Names with multiple origins 
2.3 Variation in name elements 
2.4 Defining Gaelic names 
2.5 Gaelic names: statistics 
3. A comparison with O’Brien’s corpus of early medieval Gaelic names (CGH) 


' See Hammond, ‘The development of mac surnames’, chapter 4, below. 

The PoMS database is available at: http://poms.cch.kcl.ac.uk/db/search. All statistics relating to 
names in this chapter are based on the PoMS database as it existed on 12 April 2011, when the 
data for analysis was downloaded. 
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1. General name statistics for PoMS 


Based on 6,016 documents from the period 1093-1286, the PoMS database recog- 
nizes 15,221 unique ‘individuals’ in the main ‘Name’ field. However, this includes 
1,503 instances of ‘unknown’ people and non-personal name categories such as: 


Unknown (603 instances), Church, Men, Chapel, Heirs, Baillies, Hospital, Saint 
[...], Ancestors, Burgesses, Predecessors, Bishopric, Barony, Burgh, Children, 
Grieves, Bishops, Clergy, Court, Sons, St [...] Abbey/Priory, Friars, Sworn men, 
Fermers, Serviens, Worthy men, Céli Dé, Foresters, Knights Templar/Knights of, 
People, Abbots, Archdeaconry, Archdeacons, Daughters, Executors, Order of, 
Prelates, Brethren, Brothers, Canons, Chapel/church(es), Fraternity, Itinerant justi- 
ciars, Monks, Sheriff, Tenants, Urban, Vicars, Archbishops, Earls, Kings, Merchants, 
Officials, Parishioners, Sacristy, Synod, [...] Abbey, Abbot, Almshouse, etc. 


If we deduct such categories, we arrive at a total figure of 13,718 individuals named 
in the database, 263 of whom are represented by abbreviations consisting of capital 
letters. In terms of gender, only 574 of these individuals are female, i.e. almost 4.2% 
of the total. 


Table 3.1. Unique individuals and unique names in the PoMS database 





Number % 
Unique individuals 13,718 100% 
Female individuals 574 4.2% 
Male individuals 13,144 95.8% 
Unique names 1,289 100% 
Female names 121 9.4% 
Male names 1,168 90.6% 
Names occurring only once 835 64.8% 


If we analyse this number in further detail and count only unique names, we 
discover that a total of 1,289 distinct personal names are represented in the data- 
base.‘ It is worth observing that 835 of these 1,289 names occur only once. In other 
words, the majority of names, almost 65%, occur only once, thus highlighting a 
common Pareto pattern in naming systems, whereby a relatively small core of names 
occur very frequently and a larger proportion of names are used less frequently. The 
proportion of unique female names is much smaller in comparison to the occur- 
rence of male names with only 121 female names out of a total of 1,289, i.e. 9.4%. 
However, the percentage of individual female names is more than twice as high as 
the percentage of female individuals. The ratio of unique name to unique individual 
differs between females and males: for females it is 574/121 = 4.7, and for males it is 
13,114/1,168 = 11.2, which suggests on the face of it that there may have been more 


My figures differ from the numbers generated by the publicly available online database which, in 
April 2011, listed 625 females. However, the difference is explained by the fact that non-name 
categories are assigned gender, e.g. daughters (f), abbots (m), etc. Similarly, the database 
recognizes a masculine/feminine (‘m/f’) category, eighty-four instances in total, in the case of 
ancestors, children, heirs, etc. 

Where names are abbreviated by capital letters, these have been discounted on the assumption 
that the presumably common names they represent occur in the database as plene forms and are 
therefore already counted. 
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variability in the naming of females than males. However, this statistic is no doubt 
skewed by names with high frequency counts.> 


The top 144 most frequently occurring personal names in the PoMS corpus as 


a whole are given in Table 3.2, where the numbers refer to the number of unique 
individuals with each name;° names in bold type represent underlying Gaelic names.’ 


Table 3.2. The top 144 most frequently occurring names in PoMS in order of frequency® 


William (AN) 1,373 | Donald (Domhnall) (G) 35 | Marjory (AN?) 17 
Robert (OE) 859 | Osbert (OE) 35 | Alwin (OE) 16 
John (L) 817 | Malise (G) 34 | Fearchar (G)’ 16 
Richard (AN) 577 | Ewen (G) 33 | Ness (G?) 16 
Adam (HEB) 499 | Martin (L) 32 | Serlo (AN) 16 
Walter (AN) 458 | Niall (G) 32 | Swain (ME/OE) 16 
Thomas (ARAM) 426 | Arnold (AN) 30|H 15 
Hugh (AN) 361 | Gillemichel (G) 29 | Liulf (OE?) 15 
Henry (AN) 353 | Hervey (AN) 29 | Samson (HEB) 15 
Ralph (AN) 289 | Agnes (GRK) 28 | Theobald (AN) 15 
Roger (AN) 287 | Brice (GAUL) 28 | Angus (G) 14 
Gilbert (AN) 266 | Gamel (ON) 28 | Gervase (AN) 14 
Simon (HEB) 246 | Aldan (OE) 27 | Kenneth (BRIT/G)"® 14 
Alan (AN) 223 | Herbert (AN) 27 | Maldoven (G) 14 
Alexander (L) 212 | Macbeth (G) 27 | Malmure (G) 14 
Peter (GRK) 184 | Ivo (AN?) 26 | Clement (L) 13 
Geoffrey (AN) 178 | Warin (AN) 26 | Gilise (G) 13 
Patrick (L) 170 | Ada (?) 25|P 13 
Nicholas (AN) 152 | Alice (GRM) 25 | Somerled (ON) 13 
David (HEB) 151/G 25 | Thor (ON) 13 
Malcolm (G) 128 | A 24 | Arthur (BRIT?/L?) 12 
Andrew (GRK) 123 | Humphrey (AN) 24 | Bertram (OE) 12 
Duncan (G) 117 | Godfrey (AN) 23 | Cristin (L/G?) 12 
Stephen (GRK) 111 | Edmund (OE) 22 | Joan (AN) 12 








For an analysis of personal names in the PoMS database, see Hammond, ‘Introduction: the 
paradox of medieval Scotland’, 30-48. Continuing editing work on the personal name forms 
explains the small difference in figures quoted by Hammond, e.g. a total of 1,271 personal names 
rather than 1,289 (ibid., 32) and 118 feminine names rather than 121 (ibid., 43). 

These statistics are based on the assigned head-names as they existed on 12 April 2011. They 
are not entirely accurate in all cases. Nevertheless, the statistics presented here provide a reliable 
picture of the most frequently occurring names. 

The forms of Gaelic names in this table are the headline forms used in PoMS. For headline, 
medieval, and modern Gaelic forms of Gaelic names, see http://www.poms.ac.uk/information/ 
editorial-information/headline-forms-of-gaelic-names/. 

A guide to the linguistic origin of each name is indicated in the following abbreviations which 
follow each name in brackets: ? (uncertain), AN (Anglo-Norman), ARAM (Aramaic), BRIT 
(British Celtic), G (Gaelic), GAUL (Gaulish Celtic), GRK (Greek), GRM (Germanic), HEB 
(Hebrew), L (Latin), ME (Middle English), OE (Old English), ON (Old Norse). 

Note that the modern form Fearchar rather than the medieval form Ferchar is the default name 
used in PoMS. 

This name includes instances of both Cainnech and Cinded. 
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Michael (GRK) 110 | Ingram (OE) 22 | Oliver (AN) 12 
Reginald (GRM) 108 | Isaac (HEB) 22 | Orm (ON) 12 
Elias (GRK) 92 | J 22 | Pagan (AN) 12 
Philip (GRK) 87 | Abraham (HEB) 21 | Samuel (HEB) 12 
Matthew (HEB) 75 | Colin (mixed origin) 21 | Ulkil (OE) 12 
W 68 | Constantine (L) 21 | Aldred (OE) ll 
Gilchrist (G) 67 | Fergus (G) 21 | Augustine (L) 11 
Maurice (AN) 66 | Guy (AN) 21 | Cormac (G) ll 
Laurence (AN) 61 | Isabella (AN) 21 | Eva (HEB) ll 
James (L) 60 | Norman (OE) 21 | Everard (OE) ll 
Uhtred (OE) 60 | Bartholomew (HEB) 20 | Gilandrew (G) ll 
Waltheof (OE) 56 | Eustace (GRK) 20 | Gillecolm (G) 11 
Gregory (GRK) 55 | Udard (OE) 20 | Lambert (AN) ll 
Bernard (GRM) 49 | Cecilia (L) 19|T ll 
R 47 | Baldwin (OE) 18 | Christian (L) 10 
Christina (L) 46 | Benedict (L) 18 | Daniel (HEB) 10 
Edward (OE) 46 | Emma (AN) 18 | Fulk (OE) 10 
Ranulf (ON) 46 | Gerard (AN) 18 | Gillescop (G) 10 
Matilda (AN) 42 | Mary (HEB) 18 | Helen (GRK) 10 
Margaret (L) 40 | Roland (AN) 18 | Hutting (?) 10 
Gilmore (G) 38 | Edgar (OE) 17 | Innocent (L) 10 
Jordan (HEB) 38 | Edulf (OE) 17 | Lucas (GRK) 10 
Archibald (AN) 37 | Jocelin (AN) 17 | Osulf (OE) 10 
Cospatric (BRIT) 35|M 17 | Sybilla (GRK) 10 








Only 15 (10.4%) of the top 144 names are female names. These are: 


Christina (46), Matilda (42), Margaret (40), Agnes (28), Ada (25), Alice (25), 
Isabella (21), Cecilia (19), Emma (18), Mary (18), Marjory (17), Joan (12), Eva 
(11), Helen (10), Sybilla (10). 


These are all foreign or imported names and there are no Gaelic names among them. 
At least 21 (14.6%) of the 144 most commonly occurring names are Gaelic names, 
all of which are male. These are: 


Malcolm (Mael Coluim 128), Duncan (Donnchad 117), Gilchrist (Gilla Crist 67), 
Gilmore (Gilla Muire 38), Donald (Domnall 35), Malise (Mdel Isu 34), Ewen (Egan 
33), Gillemichel (Gilla Michéil 29), Macbeth (Mac Bethad 27), Fergus (Fergus 21), 
Fearchar (Ferchar 16), Ness (Ness 16), Angus (Aengus 14), Kenneth (Cainnech, 
Cinded 14), Malmure (Mdael Muire 14), Maldoven (Mael Domnaig 14), Gilise (Gilla 
fsu 13), Cormac (Cormac 11), Gilandrew (Gilla Andréis 11), Gillecolm (Gilla 
Coluim 11), Gillescop (Gilla Escoip (for earlier Gilla Epscoip) 10)."' 


Gaelic names may underly a number of others. For instance, Cristin and Christian 
may in most instances represent Gaelic Gilla Crist or its dimuntive form Cristin. 

If we consider the linguistic origins of each of the top 144 names, all transmitted 
through Latin, we see that the most commonly occurring names in the charters 


'' T have not included Niall here which may well be the name that is represented by Nigellus in 
many instances. See A§2.1. 
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derive from Anglo-Norman, Gaelic, Old English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Old Norse, 
Germanic, Gaulish, and British Celtic. The largest number of names derive from, or 
were introduced via, Anglo-Norman French, including biblical names such as John 
and Thomas. The next highest category is biblical names (mostly from Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew), Gaelic, and Old English.’ 


Table 3.3: Linguistic origins of top 144 names‘ 





a 
eéd .~ 38 3 8288 2 
1 1 3 3 5 12 #12 13 20 20 34 


These statistics corroborate very closely ethnic-linguistic formulae in address 
clauses found in Scottish charters from the end of the eleventh century and through 
the twelfth century, which refer to French (francis), English (anglis), and Scottish 
Gaelic (scottis) as well as explicit reference to linguistic ethnonyms:'4 


Walter Francis (Waltero francigena 1174 x 1199 St Andrews Liber, 266—7); Rainer, 
a German knight (Reynero theutonico 1216 x 1253 Melrose Liber, no. 296); Henry 
the Englishman (Henrico Anglico 1189 x ca 1194 Diplomata Scotiae, no. 77); Adam 
Fleming (Adam Flamanke ca 1208 = ca 1215 Newbattle Reg., no. 186); Henry 
Breton/Brito (Henrico brittun 1174 x 1199 St Andrews Liber, 266-7). 


The above statistics serve to illustrate the multi-linguistic and multi-ethnic nature 
of medieval Scotland as does the ethnic and linguistic mixture of names within 
families, e.g. Alfwin, son of Gilla Crist/Gilchrist (Alfwino filio Gillecrist 1165 x 
1172 SEA, i, no. 188, Ronald, son of Mdael Muire/Malmur (Ronaldum mac Malmur 
Goueran 1189 x 1195 RRS, ii, no. 353). Uhtred, lord of Galloway (d. 1174), was 
son of Fergus: Uhctredus filius fergusi (1161 x 1164 Holyrood Liber, no. 23). The 
changed socio-cultural milieu since the end of the eleventh century is also reflected 
directly in the various roles and professions which surface regularly in the charters, 
e.g. clerk, knight, sheriff, chamberlain, constable, countess, notary, baillie, merchant, 
pantler, spurrier, larderer, and so on. 


2. The Gaelic names 


Before we consider the Gaelic names in detail, it is as well to confront a number 
of difficulties and challenges relating to Gaelic names in the charters. It is impor- 
tant to acknowledge at the outset that the names contained in the database are not 
equally representative of all geographical areas or of all strata in medieval Scottish 
society. The bulk of the charters refer to, or are associated with, locations in eastern 
Scotland. Furthermore, the database and charters offer a window mostly on the 


> For Old Testament names, see Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names’, chapter 8, below. 
> Excluding names abbreviated as capital letters. 
Sharpe, ‘Peoples and languages’, 62-102; Hammond, ‘The use of the name Scot’, 39. 
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upper echelons of society (in a local as well as kingdom-wide context) rather than 
the lower ‘unfree’ levels. An interesting research question for the future, which 
is beyond the scope of the present chapter, would be to consider the relationship 
between the occurrence of Gaelic names and the roles of individuals with such 
names. It is possible that the role of witnesses, and in particular perambulators, 
which no doubt would have required local men with detailed knowledge of local 
lands, may provide evidence of informal naming practices among local elites. See 
the discussion below (§5.1) on the occurrence of the diminutive -an in the names 
Feradan/Ferdan and Muiredan/Murdan. 

The identification of Gaelic names preserved in Latinized and Anglo-Normanized 
form can present the investigator with serious challenges. It takes no Gaelic expert 
to recognize Domnall in Donald, Mdel Coluim in Malcolm, Donnchad in Duncan 
(although see A§2.2 for other possibilities), or Mac Bethad in Macbeth when we see 
them in non-Gaelic orthography but there are many other names whose identifications 
pose severe difficulties and challenges. For instance, the ‘man of venerable old age 
and an Irishman’, Morrehat (ca 1128 ESC, no. 80; §12 in Simon Taylor’s edition 
of the Loch Leven property records), who was one of the five clerics who swore an 
oath regarding the bounds of the villa of Kirkness in a dispute during the year 1128 
involving the monks of St Serf’s at Loch Leven, is a case in point. The name could 
conceivably represent either Muiredach or Murchad.'° Cathal Mac Murchy (Kathil 
Mac murchy 1259 APS, i, 99), who attended as juror an inquest at Dumbarton in the 
year 1259, appears on the face of it to represent an original Gaelic form Cathal Mac 
Murchaid. However, the Murchy element has been interpreted as the genitive of the 
name Muiredach by John Bannerman, who suggests that this Cathal was probably the 
son and successor as ollamh filedachta in Lennox of the famous Irish poet Muiredach 
Albanach O Délaigh.'® Kenet’ mc nakerd (1270 x 1306 NRS, RH 6/67) is named as 
a previous landowner in Perthshire in a grant of land by John of Strathbogie, earl of 
Athol (d. 1306); although Mac na Cerda (lit. ‘son of the craftsman’) is transparent, it 
is unclear whether the underlyng personal name is Cainnech or Cinded. 

Many challenging names occur where our instincts tell us there may be a Gaelic 
name or element lurking in the background, e.g. Duflunsi, Dufflimiche (for Dub 
Loinsig/Loingsich?), Gillefakeneshi (filio Gillin) (for Gilla Mhaic Neise?), Berbeadh 
(for Fer Bethad?), Bozli (for Bedllan?), Cane (for Cano?), Maccussegerri (for 
Mac Coscraig/Coscraich?), Ferteth (for Fer Téid or Fer Teid/Tedd?), Lulach (for 
Lulgach?), MacKelledared (for Mac + Gilla Doraid?), Malothen (for Mael Shuthain 
or possibly Mdel Othna?), Macnakeeigelle (for Mac na Coicéile?), etc. Some of 
these names are discussed in section B below. Where a challenging name occurs 
only once, identification is often a matter of ‘mere guesswork’,'’ and we must guard 
against basing too much on single forms. '* 


2.1 Equivalent names 


A further problem is that Gaelic names were often masked in formal written sources 
and represented by unrelated Latin or Anglo-Norman names, which were perceived 


'S_ Cf. Taylor, ‘The rock of the Irishmen’, 500, n.13. 

Bannerman, ‘The king’s poet’, 143. 

Cf. O’Brien’s comment that ‘the isolated treatment of individual names is to a large extent mere 
guesswork’ (O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 217). 

For a salutary example, see Henery and Taylor, ‘Varia: Pitmicclardie in Fife’, 148-9. 
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to be permissible equivalents, possibly even prestigious variants. Mere similarities 
in sounds or sound sequences, usually but not always contiguous, were a sufficient 
basis to establish the equivalence. In the following representative examples, sound 
correspondences or similarities are marked in bold: 


Archibald ~ Gilla Epscoip/Gilla Espoic 

The correspondence between Old English Arcenbald/Archibald and Gilla Epscoip/ 
Escoip is well known." The basis of the equivalence between the two names is ‘a 
puzzle’,”° there being ‘no [obvious] connection either in sound or roots’.*! MacBain 
suggests that ‘the arch, since it appears in arch-bishop, may have suggested the 
correlation of the names’.** Harrison, cited by George Black,”* suggests that the -bald 
element was mistakenly taken to mean ‘hairless’, ‘shaven’, ‘servant’ and therefore 
perceived as the equivalent of Gaelic gilla/gille. 

The archdeacon of Moray, Archibald “Heroch’ (1269 Moray Reg., no. 217), may 
have represented an underlying Gaelic name Gilla E(p)spoic. Similarly, Archebald 
of Inverlochty (MOR) appears in charters in the 1220s; he too may represent an 
underlying Gilla E(p)spoic: Archebaldus de Inuerlocthyn (1223 x 1242 Moray 
Reg., no. 27), Archebaldo de Inuerloch’ (1226 Moray Reg., no. 120), Archebaldo de 
Inuerlochtyn (1226 Moray Reg., no. 31). On the development Gilla Epscoip to Gilla 
Escoip and subsequent developments, see B§4.5. 


Bricius ~ Mdel Brigte 

Geoffrey Barrow has argued that Bricius, the judge of William I, is to be identified 
as Mael Brigte, son of Domnall, abbot of Brechin. Malbride (Mdel Brigte), prior 
of céli Dé of Brechin, usually occurs as a form of Malbrid. However, Bricius also 
occurs: 


Malbrid’ 1214 x 1215 Arbroath Liber, no. 186 
Mallebryd’ 1211 x 1214 SEA, i, no. 19 
Malbrid 1211 x 1214 SEA, i, no. 24 
Malbrido 1202 x 1206 Arbroath Liber, no. 74 
Mallebryd 1218 x 1222 Arbroath Liber, no. 79 
Malbryd 1211 x 1214 SEA, i, no. 23 
Bricio 1179 SEA, i, no. 16 
Bricio 1179 SEA, i, no. 12 


It is worth pointing out that all of the thirteenth-century forms just cited, which 
contain -brid- or -bryd-,*> may be significant from a historical phonological point 


MacBain, ‘The Old Gaelic system of personal names’, 289; idem, ‘Early Highland personal 
names’, 164; Black, Surnames, 27; Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 
140 (§66). 

MacBain, ‘The Old Gaelic system of personal names’, 289. 

2! MacBain, ‘Early Highland personal names’, 164; idem, ‘The study of Highland personal names’, 
67. If a sound correspondence between the two names were sought one could tentatively posit a 
correlation between earlier forms of each name: *Arc(h)ebald/Erc(h)ebald ~ Gilla Epscoip. 
MacBain, ‘Early Highland personal names’, 164. 

Harrison, Surnames of the United Kingdom, cited in Black, Surnames, 28. 

*4 Barrow, Scotland and Its Neighbours, 112. 

* Cf. Gilla Brigte, which is spelt Gillebride in a twelfth-century source (24 May 1163 x 23 May 
1164 RRS, i, no. 243; reading from NLS MS Adv. 34.3.29, fo. 9; cf. §2.1). 
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of view. They all seem to indicate that the palatal fricative g /y'/ may have been 
vocalized (with compensatory lengthening of the i to 2), i.e. that original Brigte was 
pronounced Brite (= mod. Bride). We may compare the Book of Deer form Gille- 
Brite (MS form ggillebrite), written, however, in a Latin context.”° 


Celestinus ~ Cellach 

Celestinus (‘Celestino’), abbot of Iona (fl. 1203-4), occurs as a beneficiary in a 
charter of 1203 (Diplom. Norv. vii, no. 4). This represents an underlying Gaelic 
Cellach mentioned in AU 1204.4.?’ 


Celestinus ~ Gilla Epscoip/Gilla Espoic 
Steer and Bannerman discuss the use of Celestinus as an equivalent for Gilla Espoic.** 


C(h)ristinus, C(h)ristianus ~ Gilla Crist, Cristin’? 

Gilla Crist, son of Ferdan, appears as Gillecrist (Glasgow Reg., nos. 101, 102) and 
Cristin’ (Paisley Reg., 213). It is possible that use of C(A)ristinus or C(h)ristianus 
for other individuals reflected, or was paralleled by, the use of Gaelic names such as 
Gilla Crist or its diminuntive form Cristin. 


Elizabeth ~ Bethéc? 

It is possible, though I have no direct evidence for it, that Elizabeth may have been 
used for Gaelic Bethéc. Perhaps Elizabeth (1214 x 1228 Paisley Reg., 158-9), wife 
of Mdel Domnaig, earl of Lennox (d. before 1265), represents Gaelic Bethoc. 


Eugenius ~ Eogan 

The Thane of Raithneach”’ in Moray usually occurs as Eugenius (e.g. Eugenio 1253 
x 1298 Moray Reg., C.O., no. 7; Eugenii 1262 APS, I, 101) but Ewen also occurs: 
Ewynum (1261 APS, 1, 99-100). Similar variant and mixed forms occur for Ewen, 
son of Duncan, lord of Argyll (fl. 1240 x 1268): Eugenius (1240 Duncan & Brown, 
PSAS 90, App. IV), Evynus (1251 x 1265 CDS, iv, App., no. 2), Ewgenio (1268 
Neville, Strathearn, no. 53). In most cases either Eugenius or Ewan occurs consist- 
ently in the representation of an individual’s name. These represent Gaelic Eogan or 
possibly Eogandn in some cases. 


Gilbert ~ Gilla Brigte (mod. GilleBride) 

Gilbert, earl of Strathearn (d. 1223), normally appears as Gilbertus. Before he 
became earl and before he married Maud d’ Aubigny, he is referred to as Gilla Brigte 
(24 May 1163 x 23 May 1164 RRS, i, no. 243).*° 


6 See Jackson, Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 23, |. 131; 32, text vu, 1. 10; 83. We may compare 
Jackson’s comment that ‘the scribe, who was writing Latin not Gaelic, spelt as he pronounced; 
-/ijd'/- had evidently already become -/i:d‘/-’ (ibid., 140). On the other hand, the Latin context 
of all examples leaves open the possibility that -brid-, -bryd-, brite represent approximations for 
Gaelic Brigte with the fricative g perhaps retained in traditional or formal Gaelic. On the care 
needed in interpreting Gaelic phonology in forms contained in non-Gaelic sources or contexts, 
see Breatnach, ‘Varia VI: Blein for bliadhain’, 145; idem, ‘The significance of the orthography 
of Irish proper names’; O Maolalaigh, ‘Place-names as a resource’. 

°7 AU 1204.4. See also Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, ti, 361, 363. 

8 Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 119 (§31), 140 (§66). 

*? On Raithneach, see Barrow, ‘The lost place-names of Moray’, 15-16. 

*° The reading in NLS MS Adv. 34.3.28 is Gilleb’. NLS MS Adv. 34.3.29 has Gillebride. 
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Gilleberto mac gillefin witnessed a charter of Uhtred son of Fergus and his wife 
Gunnilda, daughter of Waltheof, granting the church of Torpenhow (Cumb.) to 
Holyrood Abbey (1164 x 1174 Holyrood Liber, no. 24). This Gilbert could perhaps 
represent an underlying Gaelic Gilla Brigte. 


Hamelin/Hemelon ~ Amolgaid (mod. Amhlaidh) 
The name Aulay is often represented by Hamelin in Latin sources. Aulay derives 
from the native Gaelic name Amalgaid (mod. Amhlaidh) although influence from, or 
a derivation from, Norse Amlaib (mod. Amhlaoibh) is also possible in some cases. 
The unrelated Anglo-Norman name Hamelin (Latinized as Hamelinus) comes to be 
associated with the Gaelic name due to the perceived similarity between the two 
names: note the common a and m (although m represents a fricative in the name 
Amolgaid) and 1. 

The brother of Maldoven, earl of Lennox (fl. 1250), occurs in a variety of forms: 


Amhleu (1208 x 1265 Fraser, Lennox, ti, Add. Chrs., no. 207) 
Auleth (1238 Lennox Cart., 30-1) 
Aulech (1234 x 1253 Fraser, Lennox, ii, no. 10) 
Aveleth (1208 = 1265 BL, Add. MS 33245, fo. 141v) 
Aueleth (1214 x 1231 Arbroath Liber, no. 133) 
Hauel’ (1208 x 1270 Paisley Reg., 211) 
Amelec (1208 = 1226 Paisley Reg., 209) 
Hamelino (1217 Fraser, Lennox, ti, Add. Chrs., no. 202) 
Hamelyno (1208 x 1241 Lennox Cart., 25) 
Hamelon (1208 x 1265 Lennox Cart., 91) 
Hamelen (1226 Midlothian Chrs, no. 27) 
Hameleu (1225 Fraser, Lennox, ii, no. 4) 
Hafeway (1208 x 1214 Kelso Liber, no. 222). 


Most forms with Amh-/Au-/Ave- end in a dental fricative represented by -th or 
-ch; these are suggestive of Gaelic Amalgaid (mod. Amhlaidh) as the underlying 
form rather than Norse Amlaib (mod. Amhlaoibh).*' 


Hector ~ Echann (Echdonn) 

Hectoris Mac Souhyn (1271 Paisley Reg. 191-2) was juror at an inquest on the lawful 
and true heirs of Dubgall, brother of Maldoven (Mdel Domnaig), earl of Lennox. 
This could represent an underlying name Ech(d)onn Mac Suibne (mod. Eachann 
Mac Shuibhne) as this was a common later equivalence, which is discussed by Steer 
and Bannerman.* 


Hugo, Egu ~ Aed 

It has been argued that the name spelt variously as Eggu (1202 x 1207 RRS, ii, no. 
459), Egu (1206 x 127 Scone Liber, no. 84), Eggou (1209 x 1226 St Andrews Liber, 
382-3) is to be equated with Gaelic 4ed.*? Bannerman has suggested that the name 


3! Amhleu may be for *Amhlen rather than *Amhlev; its form is reminiscent of Hamelen. It is 
possible perhaps that *Amhlen represents an unattested diminutive *Aimhléin or *Aimhlin. For 
additional variants of this name in Scottish sources, see Black, Surnames, 37. 

* Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 129-31. 

33 Bannerman, ‘Macduff of Fife’, 32; Barrow, ‘The Earls of Fife’, 55; PNF, iii, 108-9. 
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is based on the genitive form Aeda and reflects the sound change dh > gh in Gaelic, 
which would account for the otherwise strange equivalence.** The initial vowel may 
represent Gaelic monophthongized de and the name is perhaps based on the English 
name which is spelt variously as Ogga, Oggo, Oggu, and which Black suggested was 
a diminutive of an Old English double-stemmed name.*° 


Maurice ~ Muiredach (Murchad?), Mdael Muire, etc. 
Maurice and its variants seem to occur for Muiredach (and possibly also for 
Murchad?) in a number of instances. The earl of Menteith in the early thirteenth 
century usually occurs as Maurice but Muredach 1s also attested: Mauricium (1231 
Fraser, Menteith, no. 7), Mauricium (1261 Menteith, no. 7), Murethach (1198 x 1199 
St Andrews Liber, 318-19). The late twelfth-century persona of Tarves is usually 
referred to as Maurice but Malmore also occurs: Mauricio (1189 x 1199 SEA, i, no. 
9), Mauricio (1195 x 1197 SEA, i, no. 10), Malmore (1179 x 1193 SEA, i, no. 11). 
In other examples, Maurice seems to have been used as an equivalent for an 
underlying Gaelic name with initial m and postvocalic r but it is often impossible 
to be certain what the original Gaelic name may have been. Possibilities include 
Muiredach, Murchad, Gilla Muire, Muirenn, Mdel Ruanaid, etc. Mauricio is the form 
which consistently occurs as the name of the chaplain of Rognvald, King of the Isles, 
between 1164 x 1210, e.g. Mauricio (1164 x 1207 Paisley Reg., 125; 1164 x 1210 
Paisley Reg., 126). Mauricius Akarsan (i.e. possibly O Crosdin) obligated himself 
to Nobleman Sir John de Balliol for the payment of 180 marks (1252 Oxford Balliol 
Deeds, no. 592). Mauritius, son of Gillespic (Mauritio filio Gillaspic) occurs in a 
charter in which Maldoven, earl of Lennox, granted land in ‘Auchincloich’ (DNB) to 
him and his son, Arthur (1208 = 1265 Lennox Cart., 27). Maurice of Kinloch appears 
variously as Mauricio (1212 x 1215 St Andrews Liber, 273), Moricio (1217 x 1219 
Coupar Angus Chrs, no. 19), as well as Morino (1238 x 1239 Inchaffray Chrs, no. 
64), Murino (1217 x 1219 St Andrews Liber, 255-6). 


Nigellus ~ Niall 

Gaelic Niall has been Latinized as Nigellus and Anglicized as Nigel*° The Old 
Norman name Neel, surviving in the modern surname Neel, derives from Norse Njall, 
which is a borrowing from Gaelic Niall; Neel was also Latinized as Nigellus.*" It is 
possible that a number of instances of Nigellus in the corpus represent an underlying 
Gaelic Niall, e.g. Nigello Mackegilduf, i.e. Mac Gilla Duib (1243 Melrose Liber, no. 
191),°8 Nigillo macgilwynin, Nigillo macgilwyni (1189 x 1250 North Berwick Chrs, 
nos. 13, 14). The Gaelic form Niall occurs only once (in the genitive): Mac Raith 
mac Neill (Macrath mac Nell, 1260 Milne, SHR 34, 48-9). MacBain notes that Niger 
and Nigellus could also be used to represent Gaelic Dub (‘black’).*? 


Roderick ~ Riaidri (mod. Ruairidh) 
Raderic MacGillescop (1197 x 1250 Melrose Liber, no. 36) renewed the grant 
made by his father-in-law of the fishery of Doon (AYR) to the monks of Melrose 


34 Bannerman, ‘Macduff of Fife’, 32, n.1. 

Black, Surnames, 635, s.v. Ogga. 

© © Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 145-6; MacBain, An Etymological Dictionary, 410. 

37 Mullon, Origine et histoire des noms de famille, 119. 

8 The ‘f has been misread as a long ‘s’ in the edition: the ‘f is clear in the MS: NRS, GD55/219. 
MacBain, ‘The study of Highland personal names’, 68. 
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Abbey. This could conceivably represent an underlying Gaelic Ruaidri where d 
represents a fricative. 

The above evidence suggests that individuals may have used and/or been known 
by equivalent variants of their given names. In some cases, alternative but unrelated 
names, which cannot readily be seen as equivalents, were also used. For instance, 
Walter, who gifted land at ‘Orde’ to Paisley Abbey, was also known as Muiredach: 
Walterus dictus Murdhac (1265 Paisley Reg., 308-12). 


2.2 Names with multiple origins 


Alan 

A further complication is introduced by names which may have mixed or multiple 
origins. The name Alan is a case in point. The name in English derives from the 
Breton name A/an, introduced by the Anglo-Normans to Britain in the late eleventh 
century.“ However, a Gaelic etymology is equally plausible, deriving from a dimin- 
utive form Ailine or Ailéne perhaps containing ail (‘rock’); cf. mod. Ailein/Ailean."' 
The latter name is probably to be distinguished from Aillén, a diminutive of Ai/ill.” 


Aulay 

It is often claimed as above that the name Aulay derives from Gaelic Amalgaid 
(mod. Amhalghaidh, Amhlaidh) or Old Norse Aleifr/Olafr, which is borrowed into 
Gaelic as Amlatb (mod. Amhiaoibh) or is a conflation of both names.* We have 
noted that some of the forms representing the name of the brother of Maldoven (Mael 
Domnaig), earl of Lennox (fl. 1250), seem to reflect an underlying Gaelic form with 
final -aid. However, his name occurs once with a final labial fricative -ifas a patro- 
nymic of his son Duncan: Duncano filio Amilif (1272 x 1305 RMS, ii, no. 187). This 
form may provide evidence for confusion with the Old Norse name. Alternatively, 
in this instance fmay represent a phonetic variant of, or palaeographic error for, an 
underlying th or dh fricative; we may compare Kinef for Cinded/Kenneth (1199 x 
1207 Lindores Cart., no. 81). 


Brian 

It is conceivable that the name Brian derives from Gaelic Brion (cf. Irish Brian). 
However, it is perhaps more likely that it represents the Breton name Brian intro- 
duced to Britain by the Anglo-Normans.“* 


Colban 

Thurneysen suggests that Colbdan could represent the regular reflex of *Colmban 
< *Columban, with regular simplification of the cluster /mb to /b.*> This is rejected 
by Kenneth Jackson who sees it as a borrowing of the Old Norse name Kolbeinn, 
noting that Co/mdn is the common reflex of *Col/mbdn, and that Colbdn never occurs 


4 Hanks et al., The Oxford Names Companion, 694. 

41 CGH, 501, 505; MacBain, An Etymological Dictionary, 396; idem, ‘The Old Gaelic system of 
personal names’, 289; idem, ‘The study of Highland personal names’, 69; O Maolalaigh, ‘Fords 
na nDeiri Dispeagtha’, 26-7. 

® CGH, 505; O Corrain and Maguire, Jrish Names, 18. 

Black, Surnames, 37; O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 22. 

“4 © Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 35-6; Hanks et al., The Oxford Names Companion, 718. 

Thurneysen, ‘Colman mac Lénéni und Senchan Torpéist’, 209; cf. idem, A Grammar of Old 

Trish, 113, §180 (3). 
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in Irish.“* O’Brien suggests that Colpdn, which occurs twice in Irish genealogies, 
represents Colban.*” 

It is possible that Colbdan and Colman reflect different geographical, possibly even 
chronological, variants of the Gaelic name *Columbdn. An underlying Columb with 
unassimilated mb would be expected to yield Co/ban regularly, whereas an underlying 
Colum with assimilated mb > m(m), would be expected to yield Colman regularly. 


Colin 

The name Colin is generally derived from an English or continental form of the 
Greek name Nicholas.*” However, in Scotland Gaelic origins must also be contended 
with. Most of the bearers of the name appear in a Gaelic context. MacBain, followed 
by Black, believed that the Gaelic name Cailean and the anglicised form Colin in 
Gaelic Scotland derived from a dialect form *coilean (< cuilén) (‘pup, whelp’) that 
was ‘prevalent in Menteith and Perthshire in the thirteenth century’.*’ Black goes as 
far as to say that the name in Gaelic Scotland had ‘no connection with English or 
continental Colin’.>! 

The name may also represent a hypocoristic or diminutive form of the name 
Colum/Columba (or Calum), which might be represented as Coilin or Cailin, 
Coilén or Cailén, and which would regularly yield Cailean and Cailein in modern 
Scottish Gaelic.** Cailean, which is particularly favoured among the Campbells and 
MacKenzies, is Anglicized as Colin.™ 


Duncan 

The name Duncan is generally taken to reflect Gaelic Donnchad (mod. Donnchadh). 
However, it is possible that some Duncan names derive from an underlying Dunchad, 
and possibly even Duinechaid.™ Arbroath Liber, no. 228, gives the name of a peram- 
bulator in Angus in 1219 as Dunachy filium Gilpatriki (NLS MS Adv. 34.4.2, fo. 
6v), which may represent an underlying Duinechaid unless it is an early example 
of the vocative (or genitive), Donnchaid, used for the nominative, Donnchad; we 
may compare the modern East Sutherland and North-East Sutherland nominatve 
form, Donnchaidh.*° In either case, the representation of the final dental palatalized 


46 Jackson, Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 75. 

47 CGH, 276, 277, s.vv. Colban, Colpan. 

48 Differences in the treatment of nasal + voiced stop clusters (e.g. mb, nd) explain the different 
systems of eclipsis/nasalization in Irish and Scottish Gaelic; see O Maolalaigh, ‘The development 
of eclipsis’, 164—6; idem, ‘The Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 246. 

4° Black, Surnames, 161; O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 54; Hanks et al., The Oxford Names 

Companion, 729. 

MacBain, ‘The Old Gaelic system of personal names’, 304; idem, An Etymological Dictionary, 

398; idem, ‘The study of Highland personal names’, 71; Black, Surnames, 161. 

51 Black, Surnames, 161. For the medieval names Cuilén and Cuiléne, see CGH, 577; cf. also O 

Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 66. 

When the name occurs in Gaelic contexts (i.e. with Gaelic patronymics or surnames), I have 

taken it to be a Gaelic name. Otherwise, it is impossible to be certain what the origin of Colin 

names is in particular instances. 

3 Hanks et al., The Oxford Names Companion, 729. 

* CGH, 604, 605. 

5 See O Dochartaigh, Survey of the Gaelic Dialects, iii, 211, pts 143, 144, 173, 174. The analogical 
genitive Donnch(a)id for earlier Donnchada occurs twice in the Gaelic Notes of the Book of 
Deer; see Jackson, Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 32, text vi, 1. 7. Modern Scottish instances 
of the vocative for nominative include Hamish (< a Sheumais) and Mhairi (< a Mhdiri). 
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fricative /8/ with -y may be indicative of the shift towards the palatal fricative /y/, 
and as such is significant for the historical phonology of Gaelic.*° 


Kenneth 

The Anglicized form Kenneth represents a conflation of Gaelic Cainnech (mod. 
Coinneach) and Early Gaelic Cinded, possibly borrowed from Pictish Cined/ 
Ciniod.*’ In the PoMS corpus the two names may possibly be differentiated, with 
high front vowels ‘i’ and ‘y’ perhaps representing Cinded and ‘e’ perhaps repre- 
senting Cainnech: 


Cainnech 

Kennach Makgillemichell 1240 Duncan & Brown, PSAS 90, App. IV 
Kennauth Macgilruth 1241 x 1249 Paisley Reg., 127-28 
Keinnach Mackgilleger 1244 x 1247 Coupar Angus Chrs, no. 52 
Kenet’ mc nakerd 1270 x 1306 NRS, RH 6/67 
Cinded 

Kyned’ 1160 x 1172 North Berwick Chrs, no. 3 
Kyneth 1195 x 1199 Lindores Cart., no. 36 
Kinef 1199 x 1207 Lindores Cart., no. 81 
Kineth 1199 x 1207 Stringer, Earl David Acta, nos. 49, 56 
Kineth 1210 RRS, ii, no. 489 


The later form Kenet’ (1270 x 1306) above, though probably representing underlying 
Cainnech, may perhaps be illustrative of the conflation of both names in non-Gaelic 
sources. 


Ness? 

The name Ness may derive from Gaelic Ness (cf. Nessan)* although it is perhaps 
possible that it derives from the topographic name Ness from Old Norse nes (‘head- 
land’).*° A derivation from the Old Gaelic Irish personal name Ness is problematic 
in that it is a feminine name but a masculine name in the Scottish record. Thomas 
Clancy suggests that it may be a ‘romance’ name derived from a misunderstanding of 
the king of Ulster’s name, Conchobar mac Nessa, whereby Nessa has been miscon- 
strued as a patronymic.” 


2.3 Variation in name elements 


A further challenge is the apparent confusion or variation between name elements, 
e.g. Mac ~ Mael (often reduced to Mal), Dub ~ Donn, which is reminiscent of generic 
variation and substitution in place-names.*! 


°° For the suggestion that the palatalized dental fricative may have lost its dental articulation earlier 
than its non-palatalized congener, see O Maolalaigh, ‘Coibhneas idir Consan (dh/gh) agus Guta 
i Stair na Gaeilge’, 42 and idem, ‘The Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 227. 

°7 MacBain, An Etymological Dictionary, 403; idem, ‘The study of Highland personal names’, 69; 
Black, Surnames, 393; O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 52; Dumville, ‘A Pictish or Gaelic 
ecclesiastic in Mercia?’, 1-8. 

58 © Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 145. 

*° Hanks et al., The Oxford Names Companion, 449, 833. 

6° See Clancy and Hammond, ‘The romance of names’, chapter 7, below. 

6! Taylor, ‘Generic element variation’, 5—22. 
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Mael ~ Mac 
A late twelfth-century dean of Whithorn appears as both Mdel Bethad and Mac 
Bethad:° 


Malbec [for Malbet] 1165 x 1174 Stringer, Lords of Galloway, no. 12 
Malbet nepote episcope 1167 x 1186 SEA, i, no. 58 
Macbeth 1165 x 1174 SEA, i, no. 78 


Similarly in the case of a lord of Liberton: 


Macbet ber 1141 x 1147 Chrs David I, no. 147 
Machbet 1159 x 1160 RRS, i, no. 131 
Machebet 1165 x 1195 RRS, ii, no. 63 
Makbet de Lybertona 1141 x 1150 Chrs David I, no. 124 
Maluet uer 1192 x 1205 Holyrood Liber, App. Il, no. 2 
Malbet 1185 x 1189 RRS, ii, no. 268 
Malbeth 1166 x 1170 RRS, ii, no. 59 
Malbeht de Libertona 1141 x 1152 Chrs David I, no. 116 
Malbead de Libertona 1124 x 1139 Chrs David I, no. 71 
Donn ~ Dub 


Dunslene could represent either Dub Sléibe or Donn Sléibe in the name Dunslene 
fratre Murchardi (1263 Paisley Reg., 121-2). Note also -dunsith for Dub Side: 
Gilhis Macdunsith (1241 x 8 July 1249 Paisley Reg., 127-8). However, confusion of 
minims could lead to variation between u (=b[h]) and n. 


Mdel Coluim ~ Mdel Cailéin ~ Mdel *Cailedin 

There is some evidence for variation between Mdel Coluim and Mdel Cailéin, where 
Cailén (possibly Cailedn?) may represent a hypocoristic or pet form of Colum. For 
instance, Malcolm, archdeacon of Aberdeen (fl. 1172-9), occurs as both Malcolmus 
and Malcallano: 


Malcolmus 1226 Moray Reg., no. 73 
Malcolmo 1175 x 1178 Aberdeen Reg., 10 
Malcallano 1172 x 1183 SEA, i, no. 6 
Malcallano 1172 x 1183 SEA, i, no. 7. 


Another difficulty encountered in identifying Gaelic names is the apparent confu- 
sion between Gaelic names. For instance, Dungal (the most frequent form), father of 
Ralph, also occurs as Dugall (Dubgall?), Duncan (Donnchad), and Donald (Domnall) 
(assuming the identifications are correct): 


R{anulfus] filius Dunegal 1136 x 1185 Edgar, Dumfries, no. 1 
Radulphus filius Dugall 1147 x 1151 Chrs David I, no. 174 
Radulfo filio Dunecani 1160 x 1161 RRS, i, no. 174 
Radulph f. Duvenald 1161 x 1174 Holm Cultram Reg., no. 133. 


® Mac Caissil has the variant Mdel Caisil in an Irish genealogy, CGH, 241, §153 a 48. 
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2.4 Defining Gaelic names 


The foregoing discussion highlights some of the difficulties in accurately describing 
Gaelic naming practices or the extent of Gaelic naming during the medieval period in 
Scotland based solely on Latin charters and related legal documents. For the purposes 
of this chapter only the following types of Gaelic names and name elements have 
been considered: (a) names and elements with demonstrable Gaelic etymologies 
that are attested in other Gaelic sources or areas, including Irish sources; (b) names 
and elements which have been borrowed from other languages, where charter forms 
suggest thay have been Gaelicized (e.g. Ragnell for Norse Régnvaldr, Morcunn from 
Pictish, etc.), or names with Gaelic elements co-occurring with foreign elements 
(e.g. Gilla Asaild < Gilla + Oswald); (c) foreign names and elements which from 
the context may reflect underlying Gaelic forms, e.g. Ce/estinus, abbot of Iona (fl. 
1203-4), for Cellach; Nigellus for Niall when followed by mac and when a son has a 
Gaelic name; otherwise Nigellus has been excluded. Foreign names, which we know 
from later evidence were borrowed into Gaelic but which do not fit into the above 
categories, have generally been excluded where we cannot be certain that the under- 
lying name was a Gaelic one, including foreign names preceded by mac, e.g. Adam 
(Dolfino mach [= mac] Adam 1160 x 1162 SEA, 1, no. 154), Paul (Ewyn Mac Pole 
1242 x 1247 Coupar Angus Chrs, no. 50). Others excluded for present purposes are 
Magnus, Lagmann, Johannes, Adam, David, Michael, Martin, Somerled, William, 
etc. It should be noted that the conservative approach to Gaelic names adopted here 
means that the extent of Gaelic names identified as the corpus for the present study 
(see Appendix) is likely to be under-represented. 


2.5 Gaelic names: statistics 


With the provisos just described, headline names for all 13,718 individuals (see 
Table 3.1) were surveyed. A preliminary long list of all potential Gaelic names 
was prepared and all forms occurring in PoMS documents were scrutinized. 
Approximately thirty names, usually associated with one individual only, were 
discounted from this long list as the assignment of a Gaelic name was particularly 
challenging or would have been highly speculative, e.g. Cloy mac Gilernanth (1227 
x 1244 Holyrood Liber, no. 70), Congi, father of Malbride (1124 x ca 1135 Chrs 
David I, no. 18), Recher Mecmaccharil (1189 x 1196 Melrose Liber, no. 32). This 
resulted in a final list of 1,237 (9%) individuals in the database with underlying (or 
potential) Gaelic names or elements; for approximately sixty of these the Gaelic 
form or a Gaelic ascription remains uncertain. This final list of 1,237 individuals 
left 6,751 documentary forms to examine, and resulted in 255 unique Gaelic names 
overall, representing 19.8% of all distinct names in the corpus. This included only 
fifteen females with certain Gaelic names, representing 1.2% of all possible individ- 
uals with Gaelic names and 2.6% of all individuals with female names. When we 
compare this to the overall percentage of women in the database, we see that propor- 
tionately fewer women occur with Gaelic names. There are only seven (possibly 
twelve) unique female names, representing 2.7-4.7% of all unique Gaelic names in 
the corpus; see B§8 below. It is worth pointing out that 119 (46.7%) Gaelic names 
occur only once in the database. Table 3.4 sets out the main statistics relating to 
Gaelic names in the corpus. The medieval and modern Gaelic forms of the 255 
names are presented in the Appendix, where uncertain or speculative identifications 
or spellings are indicated by ‘?’. 
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Table 3.4. Separate individuals with Gaelic names and unique Gaelic names in PoMS corpus 





Number % of Gaelic  % of all names 

Separate individuals with Gaelic names 1,237 100% 9% 

Females with Gaelic names 15 1.2% 0.1% 
cf. All females in POMS 574 4.2% 
Males with Gaelic names 1,222 98.7% 8.9% 
Unique Gaelic names 255 100% 19.8% 
Female Gaelic names 7 2.7™% 0.54% 
Male Gaelic names 248 97.3% 19.2% 
Gaelic names occurring only once 119 46.7% 9.2% 


The Gaelic names that occur in reference to more than one individual are listed 
in Table 3.5. 


Table 3.5. Gaelic names and the number of separate indivuals to which they refer 


Mael Coluim 131 | Ceinnéitig 9 
Donnchad 116 | Cinded 9 
Gilla Crist 66 | Ruaidri 9 
Gilla Muire 39 | Dungal/Donngal 8 
Domnall 36 | Gilla Faelain 8 
Méel isu 34 | Gillana Naem 8 
Eogan 33 | Cainnech 7 
Mac Bethad 30 | Coilin 7 
Gilla Michéil 29 | Finnldaech/Finnloeg 7 
Fergus 21 | Gilla Martain 7 
Gilla Andréis 21 | Colban 6 
Ferchar 18 | Colman 6 
Gilla Escoip 18 | Mac Raith 6 
Mael Domnaig 16 | Mael Brigte 6 
Ness (from Gaelic?) 16 | Mdel S(h)uthain? (possibly Mdel Othna?) 6 
Aengus 15 | Amalgaid 5 
Dubgall 14 | Gilla Conaill a) 
Gilla Isu 14. | Gilla Eodin? 5 
Gilla Patraic 14 | Léod 5 
Mael Muire 14 | Mdel Snechta 5 
Muiredach 14 | Naimin 5 
Cormac 11 | Nechtan 5 
Aed® 10. | Paitin 5 
Gilla Brigte 10 | Ragnall 5 
Gilla Coluim 10 | Broiccin 4 
Britin/Brigtin? 9 | Buadach 4 
Cessan 4 | Cellach? 2 
Dubthach 4 | Cinded?/Cainneach? 2 
Eithne 4 | Coimgell 2 





® This does not include instances of the name Eggou, etc. 
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Gaillbreth?/Gallbrath? 4 | Conan 2 
Gartnait 4 | Congal 2 
Gilla Seirb 4 | Diarmait 2 
Mataidin 4 | Dub 2 
Morcunn 4 | Dub Side/Sithe 2 
Muirchertach 4 | Dubodor? 2 
Muirenn 4 | Duibne 2 
Niall 4 | Fianach? 2 
Ailpin 3 | Folachtach/Falachtach/Faltach? 2 
Béollan 3. | Gilla Adomnain 2 
Bethoc 3 | Gilla Asaild 2 
Bran 3 | Gilla C- 2 
Cano? 3 | Gilla Coimded 2 
Cimbdeth/Cimbaithin 3 | Gilla Congail?/Gilla Comgaill? 2 
Conaing 3 | Gilla Doraid? 2 
Fer Téid/Fer Teid?/Fer Tedd? 3 | Gilla Duib 2 
Finn 3 | Gilla Giric 2 
Forbflaith 3 | Gilla Mo Luoic?/Gilla Mo Lonoic? 2 
Gilla Mo Chessoic 3 | Gilla Petair 2 
Gilla M’Fhécu? 3 | Gilla Tomdais 2 
Gilla Mo Luoic 3. | Gilla Winnin?/Gilla Finnéin? 2 
Gilla Riad? 3 | Imar 2 
Lodrn 3. | Mac Duib 2 
Mael Bethad 3 | Mac Maras 2 
Mael Giric 3 | Mdel Duin 2 
Matad 3. | Mdel Muirinn?/Mdel Muiréin? 2 
Murchad 3 | Mdel Patraic 2 
Sithach/Sithech 3. | Mden/Moen? 2 
Suibne 3. | Muiredach?/Murchad? 2 
Brigtoc? 2 | Slogadach?/Sluagadach? 2 
Cairell 2 | Tigern(a) 2 
Cellach? 2 | Tuathal 2 





The two names Mdel Coluim (131) and Donnchad (116) stand apart from all 
other names in their frequency of use. Mael Coluim owes its popularity to being a 
royal name,“ and especially because Mdel Coluim III was spouse of St Margaret 
and with her was a defining ancenstor of the royal dynasty that reached the third 
generation in 1153. Donnchad, on the other hand, was the name of earls of Fife, and 
its popularity is most likely due to Donnchad II, earl of Fife (1154-1204), who has 
the largest ‘ego-network’ in PoMS: see Table 8.1 at https://www.poms.ac.uk/static/ 
media/original images/8-ego-networks.pdf. Following these, the most commonly 
occurring Gaelic names reaching double figures are: 


Gilla Crist (66), Gilla Muire (39), Domnall (36), Mdel fsu (34), Eogan (33), Mac 
Bethad (30), Gilla Michéil (29), Fergus (21), Gilla Andréis (21), Ferchar (18), Gilla 


64 Cf. Hammond, ‘The use of the name Scot’, 38. 
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Escoip (18), Mdael Domnaig (16), Ness (16), Aengus (15), Dubgall (14), Gilla tsu 
(14), Gilla Patraic (14), Mdel Muire (14) Muiredach (14), Cormac (11), Aed (10), 
Gilla Brigte (10), Gilla Coluim (10). 


Gilla-names account for sixty-six (26%) of the Gaelic names and thus repre- 
sent the largest subgroup. Mde/-names in comparison account for twenty (7.9%) of 
the Gaelic names. The number of individuals with Gilla-names is 329, representing 
28.9% of individuals with Gaelic names, whereas 232 (20.4%) individuals have a 
Mael-name; these statistics are skewed by the high occurrence of Mdel Coluim. 


3. A comparison with O’Brien’s corpus of early medieval Gaelic names (CGH) 


It is instructive to compare the 120 or so most commonly occurring names in the 
PoMS corpus with the ca 100 most common names occurring in the earlier medieval 
Irish genealogical sources in CGH, edited by O’Brien from two twelfth-century 
mansucripts. The list of the 107 most commonly occurring names in medieval 
Ireland (ca 400-1000) listed in Table 3.6 is based on (a) Heather Rose Jones’s web 
resource ‘100 most popular men’s names in early medieval Ireland’, which includes 
all (masculine) names that occur more than twenty times in O’Brien’s Corpus 
Genealogiarum Hiberniae (CGH), and (b) M. A. O’Brien’s posthumously published 
‘Old Irish personal names’. Jones is used as the basis for calculation in preference 
to O’Brien’s own frequency list which is known to be incomplete.® For instance, it 
does not include a number of commonly occurring names such as Oengus (191) and 
Dubthach (30),°° Cummascach (35), Columb (25), Corc (29), Colcu/Colggu (23), 
Fachtna (18), Conaire (17), Echthigern (14).°’ Moreover, ‘Old Irish personal names’ 
is an edition by Rolf Baumgarten of one of O’Brien’s manuscripts, which may have 
formed the basis of two papers he delivered in the 1950s, including most likely his 
1957 Sir John Rhys memorial lecture, but which was not intended for publication. 

In the following list, names not included in O’Brien’s frequency list are under- 
lined. Similarly, those names which occur in O’Brien’s list but not in Jones’s list are 
italicized; italicized forms in brackets reflect O’Brien’s spelling of names. Names 
which are underlined and italicized are names that are excluded by both Jones and 
O’Brien.® Names that occur in the PoMS corpus database occur in bold; a question 
mark in bold is placed after names which may perhaps occur in PoMS but where the 
identification is uncertain. Spellings in Table 3.6 follow those of O’Brien in ‘Old 
Irish personal names’. 


6 O’Brien’s frequency list can be found in ‘Old Irish personal names’, 232. See Baumgarten’s 


comments, ibid., 213, n.12; see also O Cuiv, Aspects of Irish Personal Names, 10, §IV. 

6 See CGH, 602, 716-20. 

© Cuiv, Aspects of Irish Personal Names, 10, §1V. Frequencies are based on Jones where the 
names are included in her list. 

8 The hyphen in Mdel and other names, which is used in the body of the text of O’Brien, ‘Old Irish 
personal names’ but not in the frequency list (ibid., 232), has been regularized as in Jones, ‘100 
most popular men’s names in early medieval Ireland’. 
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Table 3.6. The most frequently occurring names in CGH 





Aed 248 | Congal 43 | Trian (Trien) 27 
Oengus, Aengus 191 | Cenn-faelad 42 | Nath-i 26 
Ailill 145 | Dinchad 42 | Tadc 26 
Fergus 140 | Failbe 41 | Baetan 25 
Eochaid 130 | Fiachu 41 | Columb 25 
Lugaid 129 | Suibne 41 | Forannan 25 
Domnall 120 | Donngal 39 | Mael-tuili 25 
Cairpre 109 | Méenach ? 39 | Cilline 24 
Conall 108 | Sétnae 39 | Mael-ruanaid ? 24 
Cormac 105 | Scandlan 38 | Rechtabra 24 
Fland, Flann 96 | Dimmae 37 | Amalgaid 23 
Cellach 93 | Senach 37 | Broccén® 23 
Muiredach 93 | Faelan 36 | Colcu (Colggu) 23 
Kogan 87 | Cummascach 35 | Condlae, Conlae 23 
Eochu 85 | Tuathal 35 | Duinechaid 23 
Diarmait 78 | Fiachna 34 | Fothud 23 
Colman 74 =| Artt 33 | Indrechtach 23 
Conchobor 69 | Russ 32 | Mael-odor 23 
Fiachra 64 | Congalach 31 | Flaithbertach 22 
Ennae (Endae) 59 | Dungal 31 | Imchad ? 22 
Cinaed 58 | Fergal 31 | Bécc ? 21 
Crimthann 58 | Blathmac 30 | Carthach 21 
Fedelmid 53 | Dubthach 30 | Cairthenn 20 
Murchad 53 | Dunlang 30 | Cerball 20 
Cathal 49 | Coree 29 | Cuan 20 
Donnchad 48 | Feradach 29 | Fiacc 20 
Mael-duin 47 | Find 29 | Labraid 20 
Ronan 47 | Findchad ? 29 | Mdel-umai 20 
Muirchertach 46 | Léegaire 29 | Tipraite 20 
Ercc 45 | Cernach 28 | Fachtna 18 
Maine 45 | Daire 28 | Conaire 17 
Bran 44 | Finan 28 | Loingsech 17 
Cobthach 44 | Fintan 28 | Flaithem 16 
Crundmael 44 | Ruaidri 28 | Mdel-fathardaig 15 
Fogartach (Fogertach) 44 | Guaire 27 | Echthigern 14 
Niall 44 | Sechnassach 27 | Forbassach 14 
Bressal 43 | Tigernach OT: 








A comparison of common names in Tables 3.5 and 3.6 enables us to make a 
number of observations. 


(1) A total of thirty-six frequently occurring names in early medieval Ireland also 
occur in the PoMS corpus. These are: 


® Broccdn occurs in O’Brien’s Index (‘Old Irish personal names’, 233) but Brdccdan occurs in 
CGH. 
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Aed, Amalgaid, Bran, Cairpre, Cathal, Cellach, Cinaded, Colman, Conall, 
Congal, Corcc, Cormac, Diarmait, Domnall, Donnchad/Dunchad, Donngall 
Dungal, Dubthach, Eogan, Faelan, Feradach, Fergus, Find, Flaithbertach, 
Loingsech,” Mdel-duin, Moenach, Muirchertach, Muiredach, Murchad, 
Niall, Oengus, Ruaidri, Suibne, Tuathal. 


(2) The name Donnchad occurs more commonly in PoMS (116 instances) than 


Donnchad (48) in CGH, although if we combine instances of Donnchad (48), 
Dunchad (42), and Duinechaid (23), a similar number of tokens occur. Similarly, 
Mac Bethad occurs thirty times in PoMS but is listed only three times in the index 
to CGH." Mael Coluim occurs 131 times in PoMS but only four times in CGH;” 
on the other hand Columb (as a masculine name) occurs twenty-five times in 
CGH.” Mdel Domnaig occurs sixteen times in PoMS but only once in CGH.” 
Dubgall occurs fourteen times in PoMS but only twice in CGH.” Méel [su occurs 
thirty-four times in PoMS but only three times in CGH.” Findlaech/Findloeg 
occurs seven times in PoMS but only once in CGH.” There are sixty-six Gilla 
compound names in PoMS but only thirty-six in CGH. 


(3) A number of names in PoMS do not appear in CGH at all, e.g. 


Ailpin, Bethoc, Brigtin, Cainnech, Colban, Condn?, Cristin?, Fer Téid/Teid/ 
Tedd, Forbflaith, ‘Gallbraith’, Gartnait, Gilla Aldain, Gilla Andréis, Gilla 
Asaild, Gilla Coilin, Gilla Faeldin, Gilla Eodin, Gilla Isu, Gilla Conaill?, 
Gilla Mo Luoic, Gilla Seirb, Gille Tomdis, Imar, Cessan, Leot, Mac Duib, 
Mael Bethad, Matain, Ness, Paitin. 


(4) Similarly, a number of commonly occurring names in CGH do not occur in 


PoMS, the majority if not all of which do not survive into the modern period in 
Scottish Gaelic, e.g. 


Ailill, Art, Baetan, Bécc, Blathmac, Bressal, Broccan, Cairthenn, Carthach, 
Cenn Faelad, Cerball, Cernach, Cilline, Cobthach, Colcu/Colggu, Columb,” 
Conchobar, Condlae/Connlae, Congalach,” Crimthann, Crundmdel, Cuan, 
Cummascach, Daire, Dimmae, Dunlang, Ennae/Endae, Eochaid, Eochu, 
Ercc, Faelan,® Failbe, Fedelmid, Fergal, Fiacc, Fiachna, Fiachra, Fiachu, 
Finan, Findchad, Fintan, Flaithem, Fland/Flann, Fogartach/Fogertach, 
Forannan, Forbassach, Guaire, Indrechtach, Labraid, Loegaire, Loingsech,*! 
Lugaid, Mdael Fathardaig, Mdel Tuili, Mael Umai, Mael Odor, Maine, Nathi/ 
Nath-i, Rechtabra, Ronan, Russ, Scandlan, Sechnassach, Senach, Sétnae, 
Tadc, Tipraite, Trian/Trien. 


If we allow the PoMS name Dub Loingsig. 

CGH, 680. One of these is a Scot, i.e. King Mac Bethad (1040-57). 

CGH, 687. All four are Scots, i.e. Mael Coluim I (appearing twice), I, II. 

CGH, 553. 

CGH, 688. 

CGH, 600. 

CGH, 690. 

CGH, 644; this represents a Scot, King Mac Bethad’s father. Findlug occurs once in CGH also, ibid. 
Although Columb does of course occur in the names Mdel Coluim and Gilla Coluim. 
Although Congal occurs. 

Although present in Gilla Fdeldin. 

Although Dub-Loingsig occurs. 
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These differences, some of which have arisen due to language contact with other 
languages, serve to remind us of the different socio-cultural environments in which 
Gaels lived during this and earlier periods in Scotland and Ireland. Contrasts must 
also ultimately reflect the differing nature of the sources involved, with charters 
having the potential to embrace a much broader range of contemporary elite names 
than genealogies can offer, which by their nature contain names belonging to earlier 
periods. Other differences are doubtless due to chronology as naming traditions 
altered over time. In the future it would be useful to compare the PoMS statistics 
with evidence from contemporary twelfth- and thirteenth-century Irish annals; it has 
not been possible to undertake such a comparison for the present chapter. Despite 
the differences outlined here between PoMS and CGH, the linguistic structure of the 
Gaelic naming system is for the most part essentially the same in both, illustrating the 
enduring nature of the taxonomy of Gaelic names in the medieval period in Scotland. 
The taxonomy of the Gaelic names identified in PoMS is presented in Part B. 


PART B: GAELIC NAMES AND NAME ELEMENTS: A TAXONOMY 


The taxonomy of medieval Scottish Gaelic personal names offered here, based on 
the PoMS corpus, is loosely based on O’Brien’s description of Gaelic names in the 
period AD 400-1000. For reasons of space, only a selection of (suggested) under- 
lying Gaelic names are given as examples; in most cases the original charter spelling 
is not given. These may be found easily in the PoMS online database.” A question 
mark is used to indicate a Gaelic name which is tentative or uncertain. The taxonomy 
contains nine main sections, some of which are further subdivided. 


1. Adjectives used substantively 
1.1 Simple adjectives 
1.2 Adjectives in -ach/-ech 
2. Simple nouns 
3. Complex names 
3.1 Close compounds 
4. Complex names: loose compounds 
4.1 Dub (‘black’) 
4.2 Mac (‘son, boy’) 
4.3 Fer (‘man’) 
4.4 Mael (‘servant / devotee’) 
4.5 Gilla (‘youth, servant, etc.’) 
5. Diminutives 
5.1 -an 
5.2 -én 
5.3 -ucan 
5.4 -ine? 
5.5 -in 
5.6 -0c 
6. Hypocoristic forms 
7. Cognomina and epithets 


© Fora list of headline Gaelic names, see http://www.poms.ac.uk/information/editorial-information/ 
headline-forms-of-gaelic-names/. 
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7.1 Descriptive adjectives 
7.2 Nouns: ethnonyms and toponyms in -ach 
7.3 Nouns: trades and occupations 

8. Female names 

9. Borrowed names and elements 


1. Adjectives used substantively 


1.1 Simple adjectives 


There are no certain instances of ordinary uncomposed adjectives in the PoMS 
corpus other than Dub (‘black’), which occurs twice: Malise mac Duf (Mdel isu mac 
Duib) (1284 Neville, Strathearn, Add. Chrs., nos. 32, 32a); cf. Gillemichel (Gilla 
Michéil), earl of Fife (d. ca 1136), son of Duf (Chrs David I, no. 33). The adjective 
mden/moen (‘silent, dumb’) may perhaps be present in the name Mein: Colin mac 
Mein (1240s? NRS, GD, 220/1/A1/2/8).%° 

The adjective, suthain (‘everlasting, long-lived’), originally a compound, may be 
present in the name Suthen, father? of Gilla Andréis (Gillandream mac Suthen 1173 
x 1177 RRS, ii, no. 164), and may in origin be a by-name. There is some evidence to 
suggest that Suthain may have been a female name. Suthen was the name of Duncan 
I’s wife and the mother of Malcom III.* It is suggested below (§4.4) that the name 
which is spelt Mallothen-, Maloden-, etc. may represent Mdel Shuthain. 


1.2 Adjectives in -ach/-ech 


As O’Brien points out, adjectives ending in -ach or -ech used as nouns represent ‘one 
of the most prolific forms [of names] in the language’. The PoMS corpus contains 
numerous examples, e.g. 


Buadach (‘victorious’), Cainneach (‘fair?’), Coscrach/Coscarach (‘triumphant, vic- 
torious’), Dubthach (based on dubad ‘turning black’), Feradach (meaning unclear), 
Flaithbertach (‘bright in sovereignty’?), rgalach (‘warlike’?), Muirchertach 
(‘skilled in seacraft, mariner’),*° Muiredach (‘lord, master’), Sidach/Sithach/Sithech 
(‘peaceful’, ‘relating to fairies’?),8’ Slogadach/Sluagadach (‘warrior’), Suianach 
(‘sleepy, drowsy’), Tairdelbach (‘instigator, abettor’).** 


8 Cf. O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 131. 

Duncan, The Kingship of the Scots, 37; Anderson, Kings and Kingship in Early Scotland, 2nd 

edn, 284 (where Suthen is identified as Mdel Coluim II's mother in an interlinear gloss in king- 

list 1, a fourteenth-century MS). This is not found in any other king-list. 

O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 223; see also Russell, Celtic Word Formation: The Velar 

Suffixes, 16-23. 

O’Brien derives this name from muircherdd (‘sea-craft’), with the devoicing of d to t as seen 

in sacardd (‘priest’), tuaiscerdd (‘north’), descerdd (‘south’). See O’Brien, ‘Etymologies and 

notes: 11. Muirchertach’, 175. 

87 See Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 77; DIL s.v. sidach; Hanks et al., The Oxford 
Names Companion, 564, s.v. Sheehy; DIL s.v. sidach; MacBain suggests the meaning of ‘wolf’; 
see MacBain, ‘Early Highland personal names’, 157; idem, “The study of Highland personal 
names’, 71; DIL s.v. 3 sidach; cf. de Bhulbh, Sloinnte na hEireann/Irish Surnames, 347. 

88 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 223, §13(e); O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 169; 
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Ferdomnach 

The name Ferdomnach (Adam mac Ferdomnac 1139 x 1153 Chrs David I, no. 136) 
may be an adjectival formation based on the personal name Ferdomun (‘the makings 
of a man, minor?’) (< fer ‘man’ + damnae/domnae ‘the material from which some- 
thing is made’) and may in origin have been an epithet.® It may have been influenced 
by domnach ‘Sunday, church’ or possibly the name Domnach.” 

Not all names ending in -ach are derived from adjectives. For instance, the 
etymology of the name Lulach (Lulach Maclman’tokell 1230 x 1242 Moray Reg., no. 
259), also the name of a king of Scots (1057-8), is unclear. Stokes tentatively derives 
the name from /uloeg [sic] (‘small calf?).°! MacBain suggests Lug-laech (‘little hero’ 
or ‘Lug’s hero’). A derivation involving Lug (‘Lugh’) + laéch/-lach would require 
dissimilation between both velars at an early date, as would a derivation from /ulgach 
(‘milch cow’), an adjectival formation in -ach based on /ulaig.*? Given the existence 
of formations such as /ulaig (‘small calf’), /uorc (‘small pig’), dwian (‘small lamb’), 
perhaps */ulaech (‘small warrior’) would be better than MacBain’s */ugldech. 

For epithets in -ach, see §7.2 below. 


2. Simple nouns 


Uncomposed simple nouns occurring as names include: Aed (‘fire’),°° Bran (‘raven’), 
Cano (‘wolf-cub, fig. young warrior, poet (of fourth grade)’),°° Corcc (‘heart’ or 
‘red’),°’ Gilla/Gille (‘youth, boy, servant, etc.’),°° Matad (‘dog, cur’), Niall.!°° 


3. Complex names 


The majority of Gaelic names in the PoMS corpus contain more than one under- 
lying historical constituent and may consist of nominal, adjectival, affixed, or other 
elements. Close compounds are defined here as complex names stressed on the first 
syllable and deriving from more than one historical root or lexeme, and for present 


Hanks et al., The Oxford Names Companion, 875. 

Henry, ‘An Irish-Icelandic parallel Ferdomun/Karlsefni’, 158-9; O Corrain and Maguire, Jrish 

Names, 97. 

DIL s.vv. domnach, Domnach. 

°! Stokes, Goidelica: Old and Early-Middle-Irish Glosses, Prose and Verse, 119; see DIL s.v. hi; 
and Murray, ‘Lulgach “a milch cow”’, 223. 

? MacBain, ‘The Old Gaelic system of personal names’, 301; idem, ‘Early Highland personal 

names’, 155. 

DIL sv. lulgach; Murray, ‘Lulgach “a milch cow”’, 223. 

Murray, ‘Lulgach “a milch cow”, 223. 

O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 13. 

Quite possibly borrowed into Gaelic from Pictish. See O’Rahilly, Early Irish History and 

Mythology, 361; Binchy, Scéla Cano Meic Gartndin, xviii; O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 

46; DIL s.v. I cana. 

O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 59; DIL s.v. core. 

*% DIL s.v. gilla. 

°° DIL s.v. matad. 

'00 The derivation of the name is uncertain although O’Brien treats it as a noun; see ‘Old Irish 
personal names’, 223. O’Rahilly suggests it is connected with né/ (‘cloud’). Pokorny derives it 
from a root meaning ‘passionate, vehement’; see O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 145. 
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purposes include names containing historical affixes. Close compounds are synthetic 
and generally have the structure of specific + generic with stress on the first element, 
although dvandva compounds may occur (e.g. Béollan < béo ‘living’ + Jan ‘full’). 
These contrast with loose compounds (for which see §4), which are analytic and 
have the structure of generic + specific, with the main (or equal) stress falling on the 
specific element. 


3.1 Close compounds 


The close compounds are usually old compounds of the inherited Indo-European 
type. The majority of close compounds are old names, many of which were presum- 
ably no longer perceived as compounds by the Old Gaelic period, e.g. Domnall, 
Cathal, Fergus, etc., where the second element was no longer transparent. A number 
of transparent close compounds occur in the PoMS corpus such as Dubgall (Dougal), 
Finnldech/Finnloeg (Finlay), Dubscoloc, Ri(g)scoloc, Béollan, etc. Close compounds 
can consist of a combination of adjectival, nominal, and other elements, e.g. 


Beollan < beo (‘living’) + lan (‘full’); Cennétig > cenn (‘head’) + étig (‘unnat- 
ural, unseemly, uncomely; ugly, repulsive’); Derb Forgaill < der (‘daughter’) 
+ Forgall (name of a god);'°' Donnchad < donn (‘dun, brown’ or ‘king, lord, 
chief?) + cath (‘battle’); Dubgall < dub (‘black’) + gall (‘foreigner’); Eogan < 
e0 (‘yew’) + the root *gan (‘be born’); Fergus < fer (‘man’) + *gustu- (‘force, 
vigour’); Finnlaech < finn (‘fair’) + Idech (‘hero’); Ferchar < fer (‘man’) + *karo 
(‘dear, beloved’); Forbflaith < for (‘over’) + flaith (‘sovereignty’); Muirchertach 
> muir (‘sea’) + cerd (‘craft’) + -ach;'° Murchad < muir (‘sea’) + cath (‘bat- 
tle’);!° Oengus/Aengus < den + *gus- (‘choice’); Ruaidri < ruad (‘red, strong, 
mighty’) + ri (‘king’);!% Soidelb < so (‘good, excellent’) + delb (‘form, figure, 
appearance’); Tairdelbach < tairdelb (‘promoting, instigating’) + -ach;'® Tuathal 
< tuath (‘people’) + *walos (‘prince, chief, ruler’).!°° 


Other close compound names include: 


Buachaille 

The name Bochail(D)/Buachail(1), meaning ‘herdsman, servant, guardian, youth, boy’, 
is attested in Irish sources and is the source of the Irish surname O Buachalla.'" It has 
been derived from bd + *k’olo- (‘one who takes care of the cows’).'°S This noun or 
name may be present in the form Bochly Beg (ca 1270 x 1307 Beauly Chrs, no. 6), in 
which case the final -y seems to be indicative of the Scottish Gaelic form buachaille 
with final -e, which contrasts with Irish buachaill, the generic word for ‘boy’.'” 


'! 6 Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 72; but contrast Derbforgaill, O’ Brien, ‘Old Irish personal 

names’, 230, §44(c); Derb-forgaill, CGH, 584. 

O’Brien ‘Etymologies and notes: 11. Muirchertach’, 175. 

103 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 225; O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 142-3. 

!04 © Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 158. 

15 Q’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 223, §13(e); O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 169; 
Hanks et al., The Oxford Names Companion, 875. 

‘06 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 223, §13(c); O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 173. 

07 CGH, 527; CGSH, 272; Stokes, Félire Oengusso Céli Dé, 404; DIL s.v. biiachaill. 

108 Vendryes, Lexique Etymologique, B-107. 

9 See O Dochartaigh, Survey of the Gaelic Dialects, ii, 258-9. The final -e has subsequently been 
lost in some dialects. 
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Cellach 

Traditionally this name is assocated with cell/cill (‘church’) and taken to mean 
‘frequenter of churches’. However, it has been suggested that it is a much older 
compound name deriving from cenn + /6ch and meaning ‘bright-headed’.'!° 


Cormac 

Early etymological sources suggest a derivation from corb (‘chariot’) + mac (‘son’), 
i.e. ‘charioteer’,''' but it may contain the same element as the name Corbb, which 
may be related to the verb corbbaid (‘defiles’).' 


Finnlaech/Finnloeg 
This name has been derived from finn (‘fair’) + laech (‘warrior, hero’) or finn (‘fair’) 
+ loeg (‘calf’), possibly replacing an earlier name Finnlug (‘fair attractive one’).'? 


Saran''\4 

Sarran filius Sodelne [or Sodel<u>e] 1128 ESC, no. 80 (§12 in Simon Taylor’s 
edition of the Loch Leven property records). O’Brien suggests a derivation from a 
noun, presumably sar (‘chief, ruler’).''> Alternatively, it may contain adjectival sar 
(‘excellent, noble’) + adjectival or substantive dn (‘fiery, bright, glowing; brilliant, 
splendid, glorious; glory, splendour’). 


4. Complex names: loose compounds 


Loose compounds consist of a generic element which is followed by a specific stress- 
bearing element. O’Brien gained the impression that from about the year AD 600 or 
700 all new names coined in Gaelic tended to be of this new ‘non-Indogermanic’ 
type. He identified the following eleven generic first elements in such names:''° 


Cenn (‘head’) Cenn-faelad, Cenn-clochair 
Donn (‘brown one’ or ‘chief?) Donn-bo, Donn-slébe 
Dub (‘black one’) Dub-caille, Dub-slébe, Dub Connacht 
Fer (‘man’) Fer-filed, Fer-Loga 
Macc (‘son, boy’) Macc-inmain, Mac-bethad, Mac-raith 
Nia/Nad/Nath (‘warrior, champion’) Nia-Buidb, Nad-sluaig 
Mess/Messen (‘fosterling’ ) Mess-Buachalla, Messen-suad 
Cu (‘hound’) Cu-allaid, Cu-filed, Cu-Ulad, Cu-Coluim 
Mael (‘shorn one, devotee’) Mael-ciar, Mael-domnaig, Mael-Sechnaill 
Gillae (‘youth, servant’) Gilla-Aeda, Gilla-Ciarain 
Céle (‘servant etc.’) Céle-Tigernaig, Céle-Petair 


Curiously, he does not refer to Mug (‘male slave or servant’), e.g. Mug Airtt, 
Mug Corbb, Mug Déet, Mug Lama, Mug Neéit, Mug Nuadat, Mug Roith, Mug Tuath/ 


"0 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 223, n.38; O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 48. 

") DIL s.v. corb; MacBain, ‘The Old Gaelic system of personal names’, 302. 

"2 © Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 59, 60. 

"3 MacBain, An Etymological Dictionary, 400. 

4 CGH, 729; CGSH, 264, 303; O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 161. 

"5 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 221, §11; DIL s.v. 3 sar; cf. O Corrain and Maguire, /rish 
Names, 161. 

"6 Q’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 226-30. 
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Mug Toeth.'"’ In the PoMS corpus only five of these are attested, namely Dub, Fer, 
Macc, Mael, and Gilla, which is the most commonly occurring. There is one possible 
instance of Donn. These loose compound names account for 42% of all unique 
names, and 50% of all individuals have names of this type. 


4.1 Dub (‘black’) 


O’Brien notes that Dub may be qualified by ordinary nouns and by place-names.''® 
The examples from the PoMS corpus involve Dub + ordinary nouns, e.g. Dub 
Loingsig (< loingsech ‘exile, sea-rover, pirate’) and Dub Side/Dub Sithe (< sid 
‘peace’ or ‘fairy hill’). 


4.2 Mac (‘son, boy’) 


O’Brien notes that Mac is the ‘most troublesome name [element] to deal with’.!”” 
In dealing with the PoMS evidence the challenge is compounded by the presence 
of potential surnames beginning with Mac. O’Brien notes that in loose compounds 
Mac can be followed by an adjective, a genitive noun, a genitive name, or a trade 
name as in Macc ind saer (mod. Mac an t-saoir ‘son of the artificer’), Macc na cerda 
(‘son of the craftsman/artisan’).!"° As a personal name in the PoMS corpus, Mac 
occurs with nouns and names only. Examples of Mac + genitive noun include Mac 
Bethad (< bethu ‘life’)'*! and Mac Raith (< rath ‘prosperity’). The name Kenet’ mc 
nakerd (1270 x 1306 NRS, RH 6/67), if it does not represent a surname, may contain 
the by-name Mac na Cerda.'” The name displays the original feminine form of the 
noun cerd whose primary meaning was ‘art, craft, poetry’ but which developed the 
secondary meaning of ‘craftsman, artisan’.'?? It contrasts with the name Eugenius 
Makinkerd (Eogan mac in Cheird) (Dunfermline Reg., no. 332, probably 1240s; 
the reading is from NLS MS Adv. 34.1.3A, fo. 5lvb), which seems to contain the 
genitive singular masculine form of the artcle in/an, reflecting the masculine gender 
of Modern Irish (ceard) and Scottish Gaelic (ceard). 


Mac na Coicéile? 
Gyllemallouock Macnakeeigelle 1223 x 1234 Moray Reg., no. 76 


Watson, who has this name as Gyllemallouock Macnakeigelle, identifies the first 
element as containing Mo Luoc but adds: ‘I do not know what the meaning of his 


"7 CGH, 703-4; CGSH, 298. 

"8 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 227. 

"9 Ibid. 

20 Ibid. 

"1 The Deer form Mec-Bead suggests a hiatus form with ed, with which we might compare 
Macbeath in the Loch Leven property records, which derived from Gaelic property records (§§8 
and 12, both relating to transactions in the early twelfth century: see forthcoming edition by 
Simon Taylor; cf. 1128 ESC, no. 80). See also O Maolalaigh, ‘The Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 
211-12. 

'2 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 227, §37(b); cf. Robartach mac Mic na Cerda, DIL s.v. 
cerd. 

'3 O’Rahilly, ‘Notes, mainly etymological’, 159-60. See also DIL s.v. cerd. 
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further designation is’.'** The obscure name Macnakeeigelle may be a Mac by-name. 
The elements following Mac could be the genitive feminine article (na) and the noun 
coicéile (‘companion, friend; friendship, fellowship, alliance’), which is attested as a 
feminine noun once in: in chocélisi (LU 5537);'” if our identification is correct,'*° we 
have another instance, establishing the gender and suggesting it is an abstract noun 
formation with the meaning ‘friendship, fellowship, alliance’. 


Mac Diuccach? 


Malmor Makdiukach 1208 x 1265 Lennox Cart., 27 


It is not clear whether Makdiukach is a surname or a by-name. It seems to contain 
the elements mac (‘son’) and diuccach. Diucc may represent the surname Duke, 
which Black suggests derives from an old Danish personal name.’’’ Alternatively, 
diuc may be a borrowing from Scots duk(e)/duik or French duc, in which case 
diuccach would mean adjectival ‘dukish’ or nominal ‘the duke’. Depending on 
whether we interpret Diuccach as adjectival or nominal, Makdiukach could repre- 
sent and mean Mac Diuccach (‘the dukish son/boy’), Mac Diuccach (‘the boy, the 
Duke’), with nominal Diuccach in apposition, or mac/Mac Diucca(i)ch (lit. ‘son of 
Diuccach’). In support of nominal Diuccach deriving from ‘duke’, we may note the 
formation of -ach /-ech nouns from agentive loanwords or loanwords which refer 
to people in later Annal sources, e.g. seirsénach from French sergent; burgéisech 
from English burgess; spenséirech from English spenser; giomanach from English 
yeoman, etc.'78 

Kneen, commenting on the surname Duke in the Isle of Man, suggests that it may 
originally have been a by-name.'”’ As a borrowing from either English or French, 
diuc is attested relatively late in Irish sources.'*° If our identification is correct it 
would provide the earliest attestation of this word in Gaelic. 

Assuming that iv is not a mistake for ui, diuk- with i following the d, if based 
on Gaelic orthographic tradition, would seem to indicate that the d is palatalized as 
it is in the modern form of this word in Gaelic. In Old French duc contained a front 
rounded vowel /y:/, which was one of the sources of the Early Scots front rounded 
vowel /y:/.!3! 

Instances of Mac + genitive personal name include Mac Duib,'** Mac Maras,'* 
and possibly Mac Uilf/Uilbh (Mack-holffe 1195 x 1206 RRS, 11, no. 397), which may 
contain the Anglo-Scandinavian name U/f or a Gaelic borrowing of it.'** The name 


'24 Watson, ‘Personal names: the influence of the saints’, 19. 

25 DIL s.v. coicéile,; Vendryes, Lexique Etymologique de I'Irlandais Ancien, C-144; O’Rahilly, 
Tain Bo Cuailnge: Recension I, 37, 1. 1184. 

"6 Tf this derivation is correct, the spelling cei would seem to suggest fronting of the underlying 
o, perhaps via a < 0; cf. O Maolalaigh, ‘The Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 202-5. Against this 
derivation, however, eei may indicate a long vowel or diphthong. 

"7 Black, Surnames, 226. 

"8 Russell, Celtic Word Formation: The Velar Suffixes, 96-7. 

"9 Kneen, The Personal Names of the Isle of Man, 104. 

8° DIL s.v. ditic. 

8! Aitken, The Older Scots Vowels, 80-1, §14.7(9). 

'32 On this name, see Bannerman, ‘Macduff of Fife’, 20-1. 

'33 For the name Mac Maras, see CGH, 683; cf. Marras, CGH, 698. 

'4 Ulf (vifi de Lingoch) occurs as a tenant of Lingo in Fife in an early thirteenth-century charter 
(1209 x 1226 St Andrews Liber, 382-3), PNF, iii, 133-4. 
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Gillefakeneshi (Gillefakeneshi filio Gillin 1202 x 1206 Melrose Liber, no. 192) may 
contain gilla + the personal name Mac Nisse, which was the name of several saints. '*° 


Mac Cinn Alla? 
Dovenaldo filio Macynel 1208 x 1265 Lennox Cart., 91 


The name Macynel (not included in the Appendix) may contain the same elements 
as the surname MacKinnel, for which Black offers no derivation.'*° This name may 
be an instance of Mac + a toponymic; cf. Mac Caissil in Irish genealogies.'*’ The 
second element could represent Cinn Alla/Kinnell, near Killin, Loch Tay.'** I have 
also considered the following possibilities: Mac F(h)indgaill, Mac F(h)ingaill, Mac 
F(h)ingoill, Mac Indgaill;'*° Mac F(h)inngail;'*° Mac Cinn Fhaelaid. 


4.3 Fer (‘man’) 


In Irish sources, loose compounds formed with Fer are followed by the genitive 
of a noun (e.g. Fer Caille ‘man of the forest’, Fer Mara ‘man of the sea’), a 
personal name (e.g. Fer Loga), or a place-name (e.g. Fer Tlachtga).'*' The name 
Berbeadh (1093 x 1107 St Andrews Liber, 115-16) may represent the name Fer 
Bethad (< bethu ‘life’). The noun phrase fer bethad is found with the meaning 
‘survivor, one who escapes alive, a fugitive’.'*” The ea may be indicative of hiatus 
ed, which is paralleled in Mac Bead (§4.2)'* The name Ferlicius (not included 
in the Appendix) in Ferlicius filius Gilmoran (1251 x ca 1265 CDS, iv, App., no. 
2) may represent a further Fer name, perhaps containing a toponym, such as Fer 
Licce (‘man of Lecc’). 


Fer Téid/Fer Teid?/Fer Tedd? 

The name Ferteth appears associated with five individuals in the PoMS corpus: (a) 
Ferteth, earl of Strathearn (d. 1171); (b) Ferteth, son of Earl Gilbert of Strathearn 
(d. ca 1208); (c) Malise, son of Ferteth earl of Strathearn (d. ca 1214); (d) Gilbert, 
earl of Strathearn (d. 1223); (e) Ferthet, father of Fergus. Overall, fifty-eight forms 
occur with twenty unique forms, which are presented in order of frequency in 
Table 3.7. 


35 Stokes, Félire Oengusso Céli Dé, 431, 432; CGSH, 252. 

86 Black, Surnames, 530. 

87 CGH, 681. 

188 Watson, The History of the Celtic Place-Names, 479. 

8° CGH, 644, 645, 666. 

© De Bhulbh suggests tentatively Mac Fhionnghail for the Irish surname MacKennell; see de 
Bhulbh, Sloinnte na h-Eireann, 283. 

‘4! O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 227. 

12 DIL s.vv. betha, éludach. 

43 Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 19 (1. 19), 42, 130 (§(5)); O Maolalaigh, ‘The 
Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 211-12. 
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Table 3.7. Ferteth spellings 





Type Nameform Number of tokens | Type Name form Number of tokens 
1 Ferteth 17 11 Ferchead 1 
2 Ferthet 9 12. Ferchert 1 
3. Fertet 7 13 Ferchet 1 
4 Fertheth 6 14 Fercheth 1 
5 Ferret 2 15 Feregus 1 
6 Ferted 2 16 Fereht 1 
7 Ferteht 2 17 Ferth 1 
8 Fercet 1 18 Ferthead 1 
9 Ferch 1 19 Ferthed 1 

10 Ferchad 1 20 Forchad 1 





It follows that Ferteth is the most frequently occurring form. The sequence Ferte- 
occurs in twenty-eight examples; Ferth- occurs in seventeen examples; Ferch- occurs in 
six examples; the ending -eth (including -eht) occurs in twenty-seven examples; and the 
ending -d occurs in seven examples. These statistics strongly suggest that the underlying 
name had the following sequence of elements: ferte + dental fricative th /0/ or d[h] /0/. 

As Simon Taylor suggests to me the second element may be the name found 
in the River Teith. Fer Téid (mod. Fear Téidh) (possibly Fer Teid or perhaps Fer 
Tedd with hiatus, which might be spelt Fear Teatha(i)dh in modern Scottish Gaelic)/ 
Ferteth would therefore mean ‘man of Teith’. Although unattested, Watson suggests 
that the Gaelic form of Teith might be expected to be Téadh, based on the attested 
forms Téadhaich (Menteith) and Téadhach (‘a Menteith man’) and historical forms 
of Menteith: Meneted, Manethet, Menethet, Mentet, Meneteth, Menetet, the final -t 
and -d of which he claimed represented British dd and Gaelic -d[h].'** In the Gaelic 
form I have suggested tentatively Fer Téid with genitive Téid. However, the form 
-ead, which occurs twice,'* suggests that the underlying form may be a hiatus word, 
which we might represent as Fear Teid or Fer Tedd. On the representation of hiatus 
with ed, we may compare: Donchad mac Mec-Bead mec hldid (1150 Deer, V); 
Macbeath (1128 ESC, no. 80; §12 in Simon Taylor’s edition of the Loch Leven 
property records); and possibly Dear.'*° 


4.4 Mdel (‘servant, devotee’) 


O’Brien notes that all Mde/ names are names of men with a few exceptions such as 
Mael Muire which can refer to a woman.'*’ So far as I can judge, all Mae/ names 
in the PoMS corpus appear to be male, although it is suggested below that Mdel 
S(A)uthain may have occurred as a female name. It is worth noting that the majority 
of Mael names in the PoMS corpus consist of Mdel plus a following personal name, 
possibly the name of a saint in most if not all cases. This is in contrast to O’Brien’s 


'44 Watson, The History of Celtic Place-Names, 113. 

'45 Ferteth, son of Earl Gilbert of Strathearn (d. ca 1208): Ferchead [filiij comitis] (1200 x 1201 
Neville, Strathearn, no. 6); Gilbert, earl of Strathearn (d. 1223): Gilbertus filius Ferthead (1200 
x 1201 Neville, Strathearn, no. 6). 

46 Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 19 (1. 19), 42, 130, §(5); O Maolalaigh, ‘The 
Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 211-12. 

'47 C’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 229. The feminine names Mael Chiar and Maol Mheadha 
are referred to below. 
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corpus, where Mdel can be followed by an adjective, the genitive of a noun, the name 
of a person, or a place-name. Instances of Mdel + genitive noun include Mdel Bethad 
(< bethu ‘life’) (which can alter with Mac Bethad as noted earlier), Mdael Domnaig 
(< domnach ‘Sunday, church’), Mdel Duin (< dun ‘fort’), Mdel Snechta (< snechta 
‘snow’). For a possible adjectival element, see Mdel S(h)uthain? immediately below. 
Examples of Mael + personal name include: Mdel Briccin, Mdel Brigte, Mael Cailéin/ 
Mael Cailléin?, Mdael Coluim, Mdel Eodin?, Mdel Féichin, Mdel Giric, Mdel Isu, 
Mael Martain, Mael Muire, Mdael Muirinn/Mdel Muiréin?, Mael Patraic, Mdael Petair. 


Mael S(h)uthain?/Mdel Othna? 


Michaele filio malloch ca 1200 x ca 1235 St Andrews Liber, 269 
Michel filio [Maliton] 1235 Document 3/16/18 Morton Reg., i, App. I, no. 1 
Michaele filio Mallotheni 1204 x 1266 SHS Misc. iv, no. 7; Dunecanus filius 
Michaelis filii Malotheny 1238 x 1250 St Andrews Liber, 309-10 
Malodeni 1131 x 1141 Chrs David I, no. 56 
Malothen 1140 x 1152 Chrs David I, no. 129 
Malotheny MacMadethy 1204 x 1222 Moray Reg., no. 50 
Malothem 1204 x 17 August 1214 Aberdeen Banff Coll., 407-9 
Malodeni de Scone 1131 x 1141 Chrs David I, no. 56 
Malotheni 1128 x 1136 Chrs David I, no. 44 
Hywano Macmallothem [for Macmallotheni|'* 1160 x 1162 SEA, i, no. 154 


Maloch (Maloch mack-Gillesp’ 1172 x 1178 RRS, ii, no. 148) may be another instance.'” 


The name Malothen occurs five (or six) times in the PoMS corpus.'’ Watson,'*! 
followed by Black,'*” suggests that Malothen might represent Mdel Eithne, comparing 
the name Gilla Eithne in support; cf. Mallethny, Mallehny which seems to represent 
Médel Eithne (ca 1332 PNF, v, 633, Geneal. 6).'°? However, the consistency of ‘o’ in 
all forms argues against such a derivation.'** Bannerman,’ followed by Barrow,'*® 
suggests that the underlying name is Maelaigthen(a) but once again this sugges- 
tion fails to account for the ‘o’ forms found in Malothen. It is highly unlikely to be 
Maldoven (with assimilation of ‘I’ and ‘d’ and fricative replacement of ‘v’ with ‘th’), 
which is usually spelled as Maldouen(-), Maldoven(-), etc.;'°’ indeed, Malothen of 


48 Cf. PNF, iv, 461. 

'49 ‘We may compare the occurrence of Malloch in forms of Michael Scott, son of Malothen, e.g. 
Michaele filio malloch (ca 1200 x ca 1235 St Andrews Liber, 269) alongside Michaele filio 
Mallotheni (1204 x 1266 SHS Misc. iv, no. 7); Dunecanus filius Michaelis filii Malotheny (1238 
x 1250 St Andrews Liber, 309-10). 

50 Simon Taylor, based on the early evidence without dental fricative forms, rightly dismisses 
Malothen as the name behind Lochmalony (KLM), PNF, iv, 460-2. 

'S! Watson, ‘Personal names: the influence of the Saints’, 15. 

'2 Black, Surnames, 579. 

'S3 Taylor, ‘Babbet and Bridin pudding’, 115. 

'S4 Unless one argues for retraction of the ‘e’ vowel in sandhi induced by the preceding broad ‘I’ 

of Mdel. However, assimilation might be expected to work in the other direction, i.e. we might 

expect the ‘I’ to be palatalized before a front vowel ‘e’; cf. the explanation offered below (§4.5) 
for the development gil/a > gille in Scottish Gaelic. 

Bannerman, ‘The king’s poet’, 140. 

186 Barrow, Chrs David I, 176. 

'S7 Other forms occur such as -douny, -doune, -dounus, -donych, -doney, -donich, etc. (e.g. in 
forms of Mae! Domnaig’s name, earl of Lennox). 
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Scone and Malothen, marshall (listed above), appear as witnesses alongside Mael 
Domnaig (Malduveni) in a charter of David I (1131 x 1141 Chrs David I, no. 56 ). 
I suggest here a number of possibilities for the name Malothen. 


(a) Mdel Suthain 

Mael Suthain, a well-attested name,'* is a further possibility, containing the adjective 
suthain (‘everlasting, long-lived’), which may also be present in the name Suthen, itself 
perhaps a reduced form of Mdel Suthain: Gillandream mac Suthen (1173 * 1177 RRS, ti, 
no. 164). We have noted that the name of Duncan I’s wife and the mother of Malcom III 
was Suthen (§1.1 above). The name Mceglsothen occurs as beneficiary in a Latin grant of 
956 by King Eadwig of land at ‘Moreton’ in Derbyshire, and it has been suggested that 
Suthain may be the last element in the Cumbria place-name Greysouthen (NY 0729);'° 
the occurrence of ‘o’ in these forms parallel those found in forms of Malothen. 

A derivation from Mdel Suthain requires the lenited form of the name Mdel 
Shuthain. Although the element following Mdel is not generally lenited in modern 
Scottish Gaelic (e.g. Maol Caluim, Maol Moire), \enition is found in Modern Irish 
(e.g. Maol Sheachlainn, Maol Chiardin, Maol Mhuire),'*' and there is evidence for 
lenition in the names Mdel Fhéichin, Mdel Shnechta, and possibly also Mdel B[h|] 
ethad and Mdael Cholaim in the PoMS corpus: 


Mael Fhéichin: Mal-[F]echi{n] ca 1150 Deer, V 
Mal-[F aechin 1150 x ca 1178 Deer, VI 
Mael Shnechta: Matnechte filii Beollani 1093 x 1107 St Andrews Liber, 115-16 
Mael Bihjethad?: Maluet uer 1192 x 1205 Holyrood Liber, App. I 
Mael Cholaim?: Malcholmo 1189 x 1196 Melrose Liber, no. 32 
Malcholmo 1189 x 1195 RRS, ii, no. 367 
Matlcholmo 1191 x 1198 Lindores Cart., App. I 
Malcholmi 1178 x 1184 SEA, i, no. 222 
malcholmi 1170 x 1172 SEA, i, no. 42 
Malcholom 1198 x 1214 Kelso Liber, no. 139 


The lenited form Mael Shuthain could have developed in oblique genitive or 
dative forms, or possibly from a feminine use of the name. There is evidence for 
lenition following Mdel in (a) the genitive, (b) the dative, and (c) when it refers to a 
female, e.g. 


(a) Mael in the genitive’ 

Echt Maeil Mhdir (AU 549.4), m[ac] mael Chiarain (AU 894.2), m[ac] Mael 
Ghualai (AU 895.1), nepote Mael Shechnaill (AU 903.4), m[ac] Mael Fhind 
(AU 913.1), H[ua] Mael-fhoghamair (AU 1086.2) 


'S8 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 229, §41(b); CGH, 694; AU 1010.2; Mac Airt, Annals of 
Inisfallen, 1010.5; O Cuiv, Aspects of Irish Personal Names, 22. See also following note. 

'99 Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 628; Breeze, ‘Mael Suthain and a charter of King Eadwig’, 23-4. 

‘60 Watts, The Cambridge Dictionary of English Place-Names, 262; Breeze, ‘Mael Suthain and a 
charter of King Eadwig’, 24. 

'6! See, for instance, O Maille, The Language of the Annals of Ulster, 51. 

‘62 Watson, The History of Celtic Place-Names, 322; Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 
70, 138. 

'8 See also O Maille, The Language of the Annals of Ulster, 52. 
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(b) Mdel in the dative 
o Mael Mhor (AU 549.4), o Mhael Mhithig m. Flannacain (AU 903.4)'“ 


(c) Mdel when it refers to a female 
Mael Chiar a ingen,'® Maol Mheadha (MS Meilwey), wife of the Irish-Scottish 
poet Muiredach Albanach.'® 


(b) Mael Othna 

Othna may represent the genitive singular of Othain, the original form of the modern 
place-name Fahan (which has developed prosthetic f, i.e. Fathain < Othain Mor) in 
Inishowen, Co. Donegal, the site of an early Christian monastery. We may compare 
the name Mdel Mura Othna,'*’ the name of a distinguished poet-historian and eccle- 
siastic associated with Othain, Co. Donegal.'® On the representation of the cluster 
fricative + n as fricative + en-, we may compare: 


Eithne: Ethen Ethen 1195 x 1198 Neville, Strathearn, no. 3 

1200 x 1210 Neville, Strathearn, no. 9 
Gilla Eithne: gyllehtheny 1278 Inchaffray Chrs, no. 109 
Domnall: Douenaldus 1202 x 1206 Arbroath Liber, no. 74(bis) 
Dovenaldo 1179 SEA, i, no. 16) 
Duibne: Dovane filio Costrach 1208 = 1265 Lennox Cart., 25-6 
Dovene 1208 x 1241 Lennox Cart., 25 
Duuene filio Croscrach 1208 x 1214 Glasgow Reg., no. 101 
Suibne: Sewen’ 1263 Paisley Reg., 121-2 
Gilla Domhnaig: Gilledoueny ca 1240 x 1251 Moncreiffes, no. 8 
Méel Domnaig: Maldoveno fili[o| David 1208 x 1228 Paisley Reg., 217 
Maldoueny ca 1260 Newbattle Reg., no. 34 
Maldouenui 1248 x 1253 Fraser, Lennox, ii, no. 9 
Maldoueni 1234 x 1265 Fraser, Lennox, i, no. 71 
Maldovenin 1222 x 1223 Ash, St Andrews, App. 7, no. 2 
Maldoueni 1128 x 1136 Chrs David I, no. 36 
Maldoveni 1127 x 1131 Chrs David I, no. 33 
Malduueny 1210 x 1225 Lindores Cart., no. 47 
Malduveni Mac Murdac 1131 x 1141 Chrs David I, no. 56, etc. 


‘64 Cf. Do Mael Chiarain; see Stokes and Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, ii, 287.42. 

'©5 Jackson, Aislinge Meic Con Glinne, 42, 1. 1308. 

'66 Bergin, Irish Bardic Poetry, 102, §6a; Quiggin, Poems from the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
43, §8. 

‘67 In the Annals of Ulster he is styled righfil[i] Erenn (‘chief poet of Ireland’) in his obit for AD 
887; a supplementary verse describes him as senc[h]aidh (‘historian’) (AU 887.5). Poems 
ascribed to him include ‘Can a mbunadus na nGaedel?’ and ‘Fland for Erind hi tigh toghaid’; see 
Best and O’Brien, The Book of Leinster, 516-23; Murphy et al., Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts 
in the Royal Irish Academy, Fasciculi XI-XV, 1558, 1660; see also Evans, ‘Ideology, literacy 
and matriliny’, 52 (and references therein). 

‘eS For Saint Mura and others associated with Othain Mor, see Muru Otha More m. Fheradaig 
(CGSH, §20), Colman Imrama Othna m. Fergnai (CGSH, §237), Mura n. Deaga .i. Mura 
Eathna Moiri (CGSH, §658), Gnia ainm Muru Othna Moire (CGSH, §703.6), Colman Imrama i 
nOthain (CGSH, §707.147), Muru Othna (CGSH, §722.27). 
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However, against this suggestion, I have not noted any other instances of Mael 
used with a place-name in PoMS, which contrasts with Irish examples. Other possi- 
bilities include *Mdel Liaithne from liaithne ‘speck of ash’; *Mdel Uaithne from 
any of the numerous nouns tiaithne or the personal name Uaithne; *Mdel Uthenne.'® 


4.5 Gilla (‘youth, servant, etc. ’) 


Gilla names are first found ca AD 900. These names represent the single largest 
portion of Gaelic names in the PoMS corpus. There are ca 330 individuals with Gilla 
names; this accounts for 27% of the Gaelic names and individuals with Gaelic names. 

The gilla element is spelt variously as Gille, Gilli, Gilla, Kile, Gill, Gil, Gyl. We 
represent it conservatively here using the Old Gaelic spelling Gilla, although it is 
possible that the Scottish Gaelic variant Gille may already have been in existence by 
our period. For instance, the element is consistently spelt as Gille (once as Gilli) in 
the Gaelic Notes of the Book of Deer.'”? The slender form Gille no doubt developed 
in names where Gilla preceded frequently occurring name elements beginning with 
the front vowel i- and e- such as Gilla Escoip and Gilla isu. The monosyllabic forms 
may originate in prevocalic forms where the final vowel would have been elided 
(e.g. Gilla Escoip) and/or may have been influenced by the popular Anglo-Norman 
name Gilbert. Gilla names may have been favoured in families whose father had 
a Gilla name. For instance, Gillemichel, Gillemartin, and Gillecondad, all sons of 
Gillemichel, occur as beneficiaries of the the gift of Bandry and other lands by Earl 
Maldoven (1208 x 1265 Lennox Cart., 25-6). 

O’Brien notes in his Rhys lecture that ‘unlike Mdel, Gillae is only found followed 
by the name of a saint in the gen[itive]’.'”' This would appear to be the case for the 
most part in the PoMS corpus also. However, exceptions do occur, e.g. Gilla Espoic 
from epscop (‘bishop’) and Gilla na Naem from ndem (‘saint’); other possible excep- 
tions include Gilla Domnaig (Gilledoueny 1240 x 1251 Moncreiffes, no. 8), if from 
domnach (‘Sunday, church’) rather than the personal name Domnach; Gilla Brecc? 
(Gillebrech 1200 x 1202 Neville, Strathearn, no. 7), if from brecc (‘speckled’); Gilla 
Cléirech (Makgillecleroche 1211 x 1233 NRS, RH 1/2/31), if cléirech is a noun in 
apposition to Gilla; Gilla Doraid? (MacKelledared 1222 x 1223 Ash, St Andrews, 
App. 7, no. 2), if containing doraid (‘difficult’); Gilla Finn? (Gillefin 1164 x 1174 
Holyrood Liber, no. 24), if from finn (‘white, fair’); Gilla Gér?/Gerr? (Mackgilleger 
1244 x 1247 Coupar Angus Chrs, no. 52), if from gér (‘sharp, intense’) or gerr 
(‘short’); Gilla Glas (Gilleglasse 1284 Neville, Strathearn, Add. Chrs., nos. 31, 
31a), if from glas (‘green/grey’); Gilla Mantach?/Manchach? (Gillekonel Manthac 
1233 Paisley Reg., 166-8; cf. Patricio filio Gillemanchach 1200 x 1203 SEA, 1, 
no. 37) — on which, see below; and Gilla Ruad? (Gylleroch’ 1234 Moray Reg., no. 
83; Gilleroth 1202 x 1206 Melrose Liber, no. 192), if from ruad (‘red’). O Cuiv 
has drawn attention to exceptions such as Gilla Buidi from buide (‘yellow’), Gilla 
Duilig from duilig/doilig (‘difficult, troublesome, hard, stern, etc.’), and numerous 


‘9 The female name Uthenn or Uthenne occurs in the Martyrology of Oengus as the daughter 
of Fedelmid (‘[...] uii. meic Uthenni ingeni Fedlimthi’), Stokes, Félire Oengusso Céli Dé/ 
The Martyrology of Oengus The Culdee, 78, §27. Stokes, in his index of persons (ibid., 447), 
suggests the possibility of reading Eithne although he provides no further reasons for so doing. 
Perhaps he had in mind the genealogy: ‘Eithni ingen Feidlimid m. Tigernaig mathair Chomgain 
Glinne Usen’ (CGSH, 722.91). 

'” Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 161. 

'7! O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 229. 
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examples contained in Irish surnames.'” It seems likely that Gil/la names have been 
influenced, and in some cases even based on, earlier Mde/ names.!” 

Gilla is usually used with Gaelic names but Gaelicized and/or borrowed names 
also occur, e.g. Gilla Alddin (< OE Aldwyn?), Gille Asaild (< OE Oswald), Gilla 
Cosaintin (< Lat. Constantinus), Gilla Cuithbeirt (< OE Cudbert), Gilla Winnin/ 
Gilla Finnéin (< British or Cumbric Gwynin), Gilla Seirb/Gilla Serf (Lat. Servanus), 
Gilla Tomdis (< Greek Owpdac). 

Examples of Gil/a names occurring in the PoMS corpus include: 


Gilla Adomnain,'* Gilla Aldain, Gilla Andréis, Gilla Asaild, Gilla Baithin, Gilla 
Beic/Gilla Béic?, Gilla Begoic?, Gilla Bethdic, Gilla Bladin,'” Gille Brigte, Gilla 
Cailline, Gilla Chad, Gilla Cathbhairr?, Gilla Cléirech, Gilla Cochaill?/Gilla 
Comgaill?, Gilla Coilin, Gilla Coimded/Gilla in Choinded?, Gilla Coluim, Gilla 
Comgaill, Gilla Conaill, Gilla Congail, Gilla Cosaintin, Gilla Crist, Gilla Cuithbeirt, 
Gilla Domnaig, Gilla Domongairt?, Gilla Doraid?, Gilla Duib, Gilla Eithne, Gilla 
Eodin?, Gilla Escoip, Gilla Faelain, Gilla Ferchair?, Gilla Winnin/Gilla Finnéin, 
Gilla Giric, Gilla Glas, Gilla Isu, Gilla Mo Aeddin, Gilla Maic Caille (or Gilla Mo + 
?), Gilla Maic Neise? (Gillefakeneshi filio Gillin), Gilla Mantach?/Gilla Manchach?, 
Gilla Martain, Gilla Mo Ernoic, Gilla Michéil, Gilla Mo Chessoic, Gille Mo Choé,'” 
Gilla Mo Fhécu,'" Gilla Mo Luéic, Gilla Muire, Gilla Muirinn?/Gilla Muiréin?, Gilla 
(na) Naem, Gilla Patraic, Gilla Petair, Gilla Ruad?, Gilla Seirb, Gilla Talorcain. 


Gilla Escoip 

The Latin word episcopus was borrowed into Old Gaelic as epscop. Two historical 
developments can be discerned in the historical sources. The first involves the loss 
of the first p through dissimilation with the second p, yielding escop. The second 
change involves metathesis between the stops, thus yielding espoc, from which the 
modern ScG form easbaig derives; easbaig, which is historically the genitive form, 
may have been influenced by the personal name Gilla Espaic or, alternatively, may 
reflect an original genitive of apposition. The three main variants (epscop, escop, 
espoc) are attested in medieval Irish sources.'”’ The PoMS corpus shows the variant 
escop from the end of the twelfth century and espoc from the first half of the thir- 
teenth century: 


Ewarnerdo filio Gilescop 1175 x 1199 Paisley Reg., 157 
Gillascop 1189 x 1250 North Berwick Chrs, no. 13 
Raderic MacGillescop 1197 x 1250 Melrose Liber, no. 36 
Gileskop macihacain 1202 x 1206 Melrose Liber, no. 192 
Dunedall Makgilascop 1240 Duncan & Brown, PSAS 90, App. IV 
Gillascop Mac Gilcrist 1240 RRS, ili, no. 245 
Gilleschop 1241 x 1249 Paisley Reg., 127-8 
Gillastop 1282 Cambuskenneth Reg., no. 49 
Gillaspec Galbraith 1208 x 1241 Lennox Cart., 25 
Gillescop Galbrad 1208 x 1214 Glasgow Reg., no. 101 
Gilespoc filio Gilbothyn 1252 Oxford Balliol Deeds, no. 592 


'2 © Cuiv, Aspects of Irish Personal Names, 19-20. 

"3 Cf. ibid., 20. 

4 Cf. Watson, ‘Personal names: the influence of the saints’, 9. 

"5 Watson, The History of Celtic Place-Names, 164-5. 

'76 Ibid., 162; Taylor, ‘Gaelic in Glasgow’, 5, 6; Markus, ‘Saints and boundaries’, 70, n.6. 

'7 Watson, The History of Celtic Place-Names, 196; Taylor, ‘Place-names of Lesmahagow’, 71. 
'8 DIL s.v. epscop. 
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Gillescop MacKennedy occurs as Gillescop mackenedi (1243 Melrose Liber, no. 
191) but also as Gillescopewyn mackenedi (1235 x 1265 Melrose Liber, no. 190). 
This suggests that his full name was Gilla Escoip Edgain, which can be interpreted 
as ‘the Gilla of Bishop Ewan’ or perhaps as a patronymic ‘Gillespie son of Ewan’. 


Gilla Mantach or Gilla Manchach? 
Patricio filio Gillemanchach 1200 x 1203 SEA, i, no. 37 


Black has this name as Gillemanthach, and derives it from the adjective mantach 
which he glosses as ‘stammering, stuttering’. However, ‘gap-toothed, toothless’ is 
another possibility: see discussion of mantach below (§7.1).'” We may compare 
Giolla Manntach in Irish,'*° and the names Gillekonel Manthac (1233 Paisley Reg., 
166-8), and possibly Patricio filio Gillemanchach (1200 x 1203 SEA, i, no. 37), 
Gilchristin Mantauch (ca 1332 PNF, v, 633, Geneal. 5). Alternatively, it is possible 
that the element in these names or some of them is manchach (‘pertaining to monks’). 


Gilla na Naem 

Orignal forms reflect both the long form Gilla na Naem and a shortened form Gilla 
Naem, which may reflect a reduction of Gilla na Naem either in Gaelic itself or as a 
result of Anglicization. 


Gillauenam [for Gillanenam] filio dunegal 1214 x 1219 Melrose Liber, no. 193 








Patricio Magill’ nef 1198 x 1214 Kelso Liber, no. 340 
Patin McGillenef 1185 x 1211 Holyrood Liber, App. I, no. 8 
Gillenem Accoueltan ca 1188 x 1196 Melrose Liber, no. 31 
Gillenem Maccolem’ ca 1197 x 1250 Melrose Liber, no. 36 
Gillenem mac Coleman 1193 Melrose Liber, no. 29 
Gillenem mac Colem’ 1193 Melrose Liber, no. 30 
Gillenem 1211 x 1223 Neville, Strathearn, no. 26 
Gillenenam 1179 x 1198 Neville, Strathearn, no. 2 
Gillenanem 1194 x 1198 Neville, Strathearn, no. 27 
Gillenanem 1203 x 1210 Neville, Strathearn, no. 15 
Gillenem ca 1190 x 1200 Neville, Strathearn, no. 4 
Gillenef 1189 x 1210 Dunfermline Reg., no. 148 
Gillenanof 1200 x 1202 Neville, Strathearn, no. 7 
Gillenief 1200 x 1201 Neville, Strathearn, no. 6 
Gillenefe 1200 x 1203 Neville, Strathearn, no. 14 
Gillenenam 1179 x 1198 Neville, Strathearn, no. 2 
Gillenes [for Gillenef] 1200 Neville, Strathearn, no. 13 
Gillenef Okeueltal 1202 x 1206 Melrose Liber, no. 192'*! 


5. Diminutives 


O’Brien lists eight diminutive endings in his corpus:'*” 


' Black, Surnames, 501, s.v. MacGillivantic. MacBain derives the surname Macgillivantic from 
mantach; see MacBain, ‘Early Highland personal names’, 168. 

'80 6 Cuiv, Aspects of Irish Personal Names, 20. 

'S! The edition mistakes the ‘f for a ‘long s’; it is clearly an ‘f’ in the manuscript. 

'82 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 221. 
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-an: Duban, Gussdan; Dallan, Beoan; Banban, Saran 
-edn: Etigean ~ Etchedn 

-éne: Lochéne, Oisséne, Cilléne 

-ine: Oissine, Cilline 

-On: Brion, Gabron 

-ne: Aithirne, Bricne, Ferchertne 

-uc: Bernuc, Caeroc 

-ucdan: Dubucan, Ruaducan 


Two of these diminutive formations appear in the PoMS corpus, i.e. -dan and -ucdn. 
The ending -ine may also occur in the name Molini, perhaps for Moiline (MS molini).'* 
Otherwise it is later diminutive formations that occur, i.e. -in,'** -én (once), and -dc, 
which is a borrowing from the Brittonic suffix *-og (cf. Middle Welsh -awc).!*° 


5.1 -an 


Examples of -dn include: Bedn?, Blaan (Blahano 1127 SEA, i, no. 116; also Alano 
1277 EEA 29, no. 219),'8° Cercan? (Gillemur fil’ kercau [for kercan?]| ca 1200 x 
1219 Glasgow Reg., no. 104; Padinus fil’ kercau ca 1200 x 1219 Glasgow Reg., 
no. 104),'8’ Cessan, Ciaran?, Coelan?,'®® Colban,'* Colman, Feradan?/Ferdan?, 
Muiredan?/Murdan?, and possibly Sardn. 


Bean? 
Beano 1189 x 1198 SEA, i, no. 32 


MacBain suggests that Bean or Beathan is a diminutive or pet form of Macbeth (Mac 
Bethad) or Maolbeth (Mael Bethad).'"° Since 1189 x 1198 may be too early for the 
loss of intervocalic th, a hiatus form Bedn (mod. Beathan with th being used to repre- 
sent hiatus, not historical th) is perhaps to be preferred. Black suggests the surname 
Bean is a diminutive based on betha (‘life’). He also suggests that Bean is a Scottish 
form of Beodn, a saint of British origin.!”! 


'83 Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 71. 

'84 _in seems to be a later formation and may be based on earlier -én, ine, and -ine with possible 
influence from the likes of Augustin (‘Augustinius’). Thurnseysen notes -ine as Middle 
Irish; see Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish, 175, §274(b). However, the evidence of 
Ogam -/GNI suggests -ine may have been earlier; see O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 
221, §11. 

'85 Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish, 173, §271; Russell, Celtic Word Formation: The Velar 
Suffixes, 112-16. 

'86 Stokes, Félire Oengusso Céli Dé, 403; CGSH, 228, 271. 

'87 Watson reads this as Cercdn and we may compare the names Cercc and Cerccdn which occur in 
Irish genealogies. See Watson, ‘Personal names: the influence of the saints’, 7; CGH, 543. 

188 CGH, 549; CGSH, 232, 275; O Corrain and Maguire, /rish Names, 40, s.v. Cdelan. 

18 Jackson suggests this is a borrowing from Old Norse Kolbeinn, although it may also be explained 
as a possible development of Co/mbdan, a diminutive of the name Columb, a loan from Latin 
columba (‘a dove’). See Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 75; O Corrdin and 
Maguire, /rish Names, 55; and the discussion in §2.2 above. 

190 MacBain, ‘The study of Highland personal names’, 73; MacBain, An Etymological Dictionary, 
405. 

'l Black, Surnames, 62, s.v. Bean; cf. also ibid., 457, s.v. MacBean. 
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Feradan or Ferdan 


Cristin’ fililo] Ferdan 1214 x 1241 Paisley Reg., 213 
Gillecrist filio Ferdan 1208 x 1214 Glasgow Reg., no. 101 
Gillecrist fil’ ferdan and Murdan fratre eius 1208 x 1214 Glasgow Reg., no. 102 


Ferdan occurs as father of Murdan and Gillecrist who act as witnesses to the renewal 
of the gift of the church of Campsie (STL) and associated lands and churches by 
Maldoven (Mdel Domnaig), son and heir of the earl of Lennox, and Alwin the 
younger, son and heir of Alwin, earl of Lennox, the elder. See discussion of Muiredan 
below. On the basis of diminutive Murdan for Muiredach (see below) and assuming 
Ferdan is not in error for Ferdau, i.e. Ferdach, Ferdan may represent Feraddn, a 
diminutive form of Gaelic Feradach. Diminutive affectionate forms in -an (<-dn) of 
personal names occur in Scottish Gaelic dialects, e.g. 


Angan < Aonghas, Aogan < Aonghas, Donnchan < Donnchadh, Eogan < Eoghan(n), 
Eosan < Eosaph, Fearchan < Fearchar, lagan < Iain, Murchan (and possibly 
Marchan) < Murcadh, Seuman < Seumas, Teugan < Tearlach.'” 


It is perhaps possible that Ferdan represents a Gaelic diminutive of Anglicized 
Ferdach (with dental [6] or stop [d]). The personal name Ferthan from Old 
Scandinavian Ferthegn, which is one possible source for the English surname 
Farthing, is perhaps also a possibility.'°? Ferthan is attested in Northumberland as 
a personal name,'™ and perhaps as a surname in Bede Ferdan (1233 Paisley Reg., 
166-8). Alternatively, the name may represent fer dana (‘man of art, poet’).'*° 


Muiredan/Murdan 
murdan 1208 x 1214 Glasgow Reg., no. 102 


Murdan, brother of Gilchrist, son of Ferdan, occurs as a witness to the renewal of the 
gift of the church of Campsie (STL) and associated lands and churches by Maldoven, 
son and heir of Earl Alwin (II) of Lennox; his brother, Gillecrist fil’ ferdan, also occurs 
as a witness. It seems likely that Mordach fili[o| Ferdan and Cristin’ fili[o] Ferdan, 
who occur as witnesses in another Maldoven charter granting the gift of fishery of 
one net in the River Leven to Paisley Abbey, are the same individuals: Mordach 
fililo| Ferdan, Cristin’ filito] Ferdan (1214 x 1241 Paisley Reg., 213). Assuming 
Murdan is not a mistake for Murdau, i.e. Murdach, this suggests that Murdan is a 
dimunitive form of Gaelic Muiredeach, perhaps implying *Muiredan. Alternatively, 
it is possible than Murdan represents a Gaelic diminutive of Anglicized Mordach/ 
Murdoch (with dental [6] or stop [d]); cf. modern Murdan, a dimunitive of Murdo 
etc.; cf. discussion of Ferdan above. I am not aware that either name, *Muirdean 
or Feradan, occurs in Irish sources but we may compare Dunchan (i.e Dunchan) 
for Dunchad in Irish genealogies.'*° In such diminutive names, we may well have 


' Mac Gill-Fhinnein, ‘Cantint Ghaidhlig de Chuid Chontae Inbhir Nis’, 243. 

'3 Hanks et al., The Oxford Names Companion, 208, s.v. Farthing. 

'4 Postles, ‘Resistant, diffused, or peripheral?’, 283. 

'°S Clancy has interpreted Ferdan in Beda Ferdan as an epithet consisting of fer dana. See Clancy, 
‘The cults of Saints Patrick and Palladius’, 39. 

' CGH, 346, §317 a5. 
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evidence of some of the lower register informal naming practices in Gaelic Scotland 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 


Murchan? 
Edgaro Macmurchan 1189 x 1196 Melrose Liber, no. 32 


Murchan seems to represent Murchan, a diminutive form of Murchad, which is 
found in modern Gaelic dialects.'”” 
Saran 


Sarran filius Sodelne [for Sodelue?| ca 1128 ESC, no. 80 (§12 in Simon Taylor’s 
edition of the Loch Leven property records) 


5.2 -én 


The diminutive ending -én occurs in Cuilén (Culenus 1237 Fraser, Mentieth, i, 
Ixxiv—Ixxv). 


5.3 -ucan 


The ending -wcdn occurs in Dubucan (Dufagan 1114 x 1122 Scone Liber, no. 1; ef. 
Willelmo fil’ Duuoc’ 1204 x 1229 Dunfermline Reg., no. 145). 


5.4 -ine? 


Moline/Moiline (MS molini) (ca 1150 Deer, V) may represent a diminutive form of 
Mael, and thus mean ‘little bald one’.!*8 


5.5 -in 


The diminutive -in, which is productive in Irish but no longer in ScG, and which 
corresponds to modern Scottish Gaelic -ean/-ein,' appears to be evidenced in a 
number of names. Examples include: Ailpin,*™ Britin/Brigtin?, Broiccin, Coilin?, 
Cristin?, Mataidin, Mainchin?, Naimin, Paidin, Trailin/Traillin. 


Britin?/Brigtin? 
Patricius filius Bridini 1251 x ca 1265 CDS, iv, App., no. 2 
Bridin Camb 1231 Dunfermline Reg., no. 196 
Bridyn macmartyn 1224 Coupar Angus Chrs, no. 34 


''7 Mac Gill-Fhinnein, ‘Canuint Ghaidhlig de Chuid Chontae Inbhir Nis’, 243. 

'8 Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 71; cf. Muiléne, Mailéne, CGH, 704. 

'° De Bhaldraithe, ‘Notes on the diminutive suffix -in’, 85-95; O Maolalaigh, ‘Fords na nDeiri 
Dispeagtha’, 1-43. 

200 Although this name is a borrowing from Pictish or Latin (cf. Hanks et al., The Oxford Names 
Companion, 698), it appears to have been borrowed into Gaelic with the diminutive -in, which 
corresponds to -ein, -ean in modern Scottish Gaelic. 
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Bridin Potanach 1231 Dunfermline Reg., no. 196 
Bridi poccanahe 1227 x 1231 Moncreiffes, no. 2 
Bridin 1227 x 1235 Beauly Chrs, no. 2 
Bridino 1175 x 1178 SEA, i, no. 85 
Bridin 1265 St Andrews Liber, 349 
Bridin 1265 St Andrews Liber, 349 
Brydinus 1227 Moray Reg., no. 75 


This name may represent a diminutive form of the Pictish name Bridei. Alternatively, 
it may perhaps represent a diminutive form Brigtin, based on the name Gilla Brigte. 


Cristin? 

Gilla Crist, son of Ferdan, appears as Gillecrist (Glasgow Reg., nos. 101, 102) 
and Cristin’ (Paisley Reg., 213). The latter presumably represents C(h)ristinus. It 
is possible that a Gaelic diminutive form Cristin (mod. Crisdean) underlies some 
instances of C(A)ristinus and C(h)ristianus. 


Mainchin (Manechin 2.209) 
Gillepatric mac Manechin 1231 Dunfermline Reg., no. 196 


Black derives Manechin from the diminutive form Manachan (diminutive of manach 
‘monk’), and he cites Manachdn from the Annals of the Four Masters (s.a. 866).7°! 
However, the diminutive form Mainchin, from which the Irish surname O Mainnin 
derives, might better suit the form Manechin.*” 


Naimin 
Neuino 1208 x 1270 Paisley Reg., 211 
Nevino 1284 Moray Reg., App., no. 15 
Newyn Mac Kessan 1271 Paisley Reg., 191-2 
Patricius filius Neuyn’ 1284 Paisley Reg., 65-6 
Patricius filius Nevyn 1284 Paisley Reg., 64-5 


Black derives this name from the diminutive Naimin (mod. Naoimhean), i.e. nadem 
(‘saint’) + -in.?% 


Paidin? (Padin 1.306; Padino 2.227) or Paidin? 


Moren filio Padin 1208 x 1217 Fraser, Lennox, ii, Add. Chrs., no. 203 
Padin 1239 Lindores Cart., no. 54 
Padyn 1239 x 1258 Lindores Cart., no. 53 
Padino [undated] North Durham, App., no. 166 
Padino [undated] North Durham, App., no. 167 
Padinus fil’ kercau ca 1200 x 1219 Glasgow Reg., no. 104 


01 Black, Surnames, 540, s.v. MacManechin; cf. also Manchdan (CGH, 687), Manchan (CGSH, 253, 
297). 

202 See Mainchin (CGSH, 253); Mainchine, Mainchin (CGH, 698). 

03 He uses the form Naomhin and translates ‘little saint, saintlet’; see Black, Surnames, 630, s.v. 
Niven. See DIL s.v. noib. 
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Padin/Padinus (Paidin) may represent a diminutive form of Patraic or Gilla Patraic,™ 
the form which is found in the Scottish surname MacPhdidein/MacFadyen.”® Patin 
may represent the same name: 


Gillecolm’ filii Patin 1201 x ca 1234 Stringer, Lords of Galloway, no. 47 
Patricio Magill’ nef 1198 x 1214 Kelso Liber, no. 340 
Patin McGillenef 1185 x 1211 Holyrood Liber, App. Il, no. 8 


Note the variation between Patricius and Patin in the forms of the latter individual’s 
name. Watson interprets Patin as Paidin (with short a).?°% 


Trailin or Traillin 
Mal-Girc mac Tralinca 1132 Deer, IV 


Jackson suggests that this may be a Gaelic diminutive form based on fraill (‘slave’), 
a borrowing from either Old Norse or English.7” 


5.6 -6c 


The Gaelic dimuntive suffix -6c, which is a borrowing of the Brittonic suffix *-og, 
seems to occur in a small number of names.”” This suffix survives in modern Scottish 
Gaelic as -ag (cf. Irish -dg), and is chiefly a feminine suffix, and is found in diminu- 
tive affectionate forms of feminine personal names: 


Annag < Anna, Beileag < Iseabal, Bridseag < Bridget, Ceatag < Kate, Curstag < 
Cairistiona, Florag < Floraidh, Maireag < Mairi, Méiseag < ? Mairi, Morag < Mor, 
Neadag/Niodag (‘an affectionate name for a young girl’), Peanag, Peigeag < Peggy, 
Sarag < Sarah, Seasag < Jessie.” 


However, -ag can occur sometimes with male names, e.g. Neilag,?'° Murdag, etc. In 
some dialects -ag is used in the term of endearment bobag to address both females and 
males; cf. boban (‘daddy’) with the masculine suffix.*"' It is clear that in the medieval 
period -dc could be used with female and male names. In some cases we cannot be sure 
that we are not dealing with the English or Scots diminutive -ock/-uck (OE -uc), seen 
in English bullock, hillock, mattock, and Scots bittock, playock.?'* Possible masculine 
examples include: Aedoc?, Donnchéc?/Donnchac?, Dub6c?, Matéc?: 


Aedoc? 


Edoc (1219 x 1230 Barrow, ‘Dalmilling’, 59-60) is perhaps a diminutive form of Aed.2" 


24 Note that the ‘t’ in Pdtraic was pronounced as /d/. 

2 Cf. Black, Surnames, 491, s.v. MacFadyen. 

206 Watson, ‘Personal names: the influence of the saints’, 21. 

07 Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 70. 

208 Russell, Celtic Word Formation, 112-16. 

2° Mac Gill-Fhinnein, ‘Canuint Ghaidhlig de Chuid Chontae Inbhir Nis’, 244. 

210 Personal communication, Dr John MacInnes, 1990s. 

211 MacInnes, ‘Some Gaelic words and usages’, 443. 

12 For Scots, see Robinson, The Concise Scots Dictionary, s.vv., and Dictionary of the Scots 
Language, 8.vv. 

213 Stokes, Félire Oengusso Céli Dé, 399. 
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Donnchoc?/Donnchac? 

Donnachac mac Sithig 1150 x ca 1178 Deer, VI 
Jackson suggests that this form represents the unattested diminutive form Donnacéc, 
based on the name Donnchadh, with final -dc for -6c.?'* O Maolalaigh suggests that 
Donnachac may be for dialectal Donnachach (< Donnchad).? 

Duboc? 

Willelmo fil’ Duuoc’ 1204 x 1229 Dunfermline Reg., no. 145 
This may represent Dubdc, but could be for Dubocan (= Dubucan). 

Matoc 


Matad, earl of Atholl (d. 113959), occurs as Madad, Madeth, Madach, etc. but 
apparently diminutive forms with -uc and -oc also occur: 


Madad 1143 x 1147 Chrs David I, no. 120 
Madad 1143 x 1147 Chrs David I, no. 121 
Madd’ 1136 x 1137 Chrs David I, no. 54 
Madeth 1128 x 1136 Chrs David I, no. 44 
Madach 1114 x July 1122 Scone Liber, no. 1 
Madeth 17 July 1127 x 1131 Chrs David, no. 33 
Maddoc 1136 x 1153 Chrs David I, no. 67 
Maduc 1136 x 1137 Chrs David I, no. 53 


The appearance of -uc suggests either the survival of an older borrowing of the 
Brittonic *-og,’'° or possibly influence from an English or Scots diminutive. 

The ending is common in saints’ names preceded by Gilla, e.g. Gilla Begoic? 
(Gillebeuhoc 1234 x 1253 Fraser, Lennox, ii, no. 10); Gilla Bethdic (Gilbethoc 1233 
Paisley Reg., 166-8); Gilla M’Ernoic? (Gilmornoch 1198 x 1196 Melrose Liber, no. 
31); Gilla Mo Chessoic (Gilmokessoc 1270 Paisley Reg., 137-8); Gilla Mo Luoic 
(Gillemoluag 1240 Duncan & Brown, PSAS 90, App. IV). 

Feminine examples include Bethdc and Brigtoc. Bethoc occurs twice in reference 
to females: 


Bethoc, wife of Gilchrist 


vxoris mee Bethoc 1241 x ca 1248 Inchaffray Chrs, no. 73 
vxoris mee bethoc 1241 x ca 1248 Inchaffray Chrs, no. 74 


Bethoc, wife of Ralph 


Bethoc 1229 RMS, i, App. I, no. 94 
Bethoc 1165 x 9 August 1170 RRS, 11, no. 62 


214 Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 76-7. 

215 O Maolalaigh, ‘The Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 216-18. 

216 For the suggestion that -uc and -dc may represent earlier and later borrowings respectively from 
Brittonic *-og, see Russell, Celtic Word Formation: The Velar Suffixes, 115—16. 
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Although this is generally taken to be a Gaelic formation containing bethu (‘life’) 
+ -6c,?"’ it is possible that it is a diminutive form of Mdel Bethad (or Mac Bethad? 
when masculine). Alternatively, the female name may conceivably be based on the 
hypocoristic form Beth of the name Elizabeth. Brigtéc? occurs twice: 


Brigtoc mother? of Gille Michéil 
Gilmihhel fil’ Bridoc ca 1200 Glasgow Reg., no. 104 
Brigtoc widow of Durand son of Christian 
Bridoch ca 1230 x 1276 Holm Cultram Reg., no. 144 


It is uncertain whether Bridoc in the first example is female or male. 

The ending -oc occurs in the three female names Essok (a widow), Addoc (a 
female cousin of Earl Cospatric d. 1166), and Mythoc (wife of Gillemichel mac 
Edulf): 


Essok [undated] Midlothian Chrs, no. 11 
Addoc cognata mea 1138 x 1166 Coldstream Cart., no. 8 
Mythoc sponsa mea 1272 x 1274 Lennox Cart., 83-4 


Whatever the first elements represent in each case, perhaps the Gaelic suffix -dc is 
present or has influenced the formations. 


6. Hypocoristic forms 


A small number of hypocoristic forms survive in saints’ names used to form Gilla 
names, e.g. Gilla Mo Chessoic (Gilmokessoc 1270 Paisley Reg., 137-8); Gilla Mo 
Choé (Gillmachoi 1175 x 1190 RRS, ii, no. 217); Gilla Mo Choiti?/Gilla Mo Chéiti? 
(Gilmahed MacGillepatric 1236 Moray Reg., no. 37); Gilla M’Ernoic? (Gilmornoch 
1198 x 1196 Melrose Liber, no. 31); Gilla M’Fhécu? (Gilmagu 1161 x 1180 Kelso 
Liber, no. 114); Gilla Mo Luoic (Gillemoluag 1240 Duncan & Brown, PSAS 90, 
App. IV).?8 

Deirdriu/Deirdre, which occurs in PoMS, is also recognized as a hypocorism:*"” 


Derder 1138 x 1166 Coldstream Cart., no. 11 
Derder 1138 x 1166 Coldstream Cart., no. 8 
Derder 1171 x 1182 Coldstream Cart., no. 26 
Derdere 1165 x 1166 SEA, i, no. 158 
Derd’ 1138 x 1159 Duncan, May Docs., no. 53. 


This Deirdre is countess of Dunbar and wife of earl Cospatric (d. 1166). The 
name may represent the use and adoption of a name well known in Gaelic literary 
tradition.*”° 


217 MacBain suggests that Bethdc is the feminine form of Beathan < Beathdn (< bethu ‘life’); see 
MacBain, An Etymological Dictionary, 412, s.v. Beathag. 

28 Tudc has been interpreted as the hypocoristic form of the personal name Lugaid. See MacBain, 
‘Early Highland personal names’, 155. 

219 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 220, §10(a). 

220 See Clancy and Hammond, ‘The romance of names’, chapter 7, below. 
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7. Cognomina and epithets 


I use cognomen here as a catch-all term in the sense of a nickname or epithet acquired 
as a name through consistent usage over time. Such cognomina are sometimes intro- 
duced by the use of dictus (‘said, called’). Examples of this formula include: 


Adam dictum Staffri 1285 Lincoln Reg., iti, no. 839 
Adam dictus Carpentarius ca 1260 x 1283 Paisley Reg., 59-60 
Adam filius quondam Duncani dicto Gley 1271 NLS Adv. MS 15.1.18, no. 84 
Ade dicto Purroc [undated] SAUL, UYSL 110/6/4 
Alanum dictum mullynayt 1279 x ca 1303 Melrose Liber, ii, App., no. 20 
Alanus dictus Hostiarius 1255 Theiner, Monumenta, no. 196 
Alexander fi[lius] Hugonis dicti Crine 1285 RRS vi, no. 260 
Alexander filius Hudonis Crine 1275 RRS, vi, no. 260 
Duncani dicti de cellare 1259 x 1284 Inchaffray Chrs, no. 110 
Duncanus dictus makmulethir 1265 St Andrews Liber, 349. 
Gilbertus dictus Gudgib 1281 Balmerino Liber, no. 33 
Haldano dicto Judice 1271 x 1296 NRS, GD 220/1/A1/4/6 
Henrico filio Malcolmi dicto Knyt\271 x 1284 Neville, Strathearn, Add. Chrs, no. 23 
Henricus dictus Koc 1281 Aberdeen Reg., 11, 278-9 
Johanne dicto mariot 1271 NLS MS Adv. 15.1.18, no. 84 
Johanne dicto molendar’ 1271 NLS MS Adv. 15.1.18, no. 84 
Johanne dicto Prid 1273 x 1316 Paisley Reg., 101-3, 379-80 
Johanne dicto slech 1271 NLS Ady. MS 15.1.18, no. 84 
Johanne dicto Venatore 1233 x 1258 Glasgow Reg., no. 131 
Johanni Cumyn dicto Russo = the Red 1271 NLS Adv. MS 15.1.18, no. 84 
Malmor dicti Juvenis 1271 Paisley Reg., 191-2 
Malmorem dictum Hobolan 1268 Paisley Reg., 139-40 
Matilde dicte Monache [undated] Newbattle Reg., no. 48 
Radulphum dictum Reny 1275 Beauly Chrs, no. 5 
Richardo dicto Prethir 1282 Cambuskenneth Reg., no. 49 
Thomas de perth dictus Bell 1273 x 1282 Scone Liber, no. 167 
Walterus dictus Murdhac 1265 Paisley Reg., 308-12 


Amusing epithets include ‘Hugh without Sleeves’ and ‘Malise Threepence’: 


Hugonis sine manicis 1189 x 1195 RRS, ii, no. 367 
Hugo sine manicis 1173 x 1177 Document 1/6/161 RRS, ii, no. 183 
Malisio treisdeneris 1240 x 1270 Inchaffray Chrs, no. 71 


Underlying Gaelic names can be used with epithets from Scots when these names 
are used in non-Gaelic contexts, e.g. Gylmor hund (ca 1200 x 1219 Glasgow Reg., 
no. 104), which contains Scots hund (‘dog, hound’),””! and Gilchrist Kide (1180 x 
1203 Kelso Liber, no. 110), which may contain Scots kid (‘kid, young goat’, also 
used as a term of endearment).’” 

Gaelic cognomina and epithets found in the PoMS corpus include descriptive 
adjectives and nouns, ethnonyms and toponyms denoting place of origin or locality, 
and nouns denoting profession or trade, as well as a number of other types. 


2 
2! 


ictionary of the Scots Language, s.v. hund. 
ictionary of the Scots Language, s.v. hund; Taylor, ‘Place-names of Lesmahagow’, 68. 
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7.1 Descriptive adjectives 


Descriptive adjectives include bec (‘small, little’), mor (‘big’), mantach 
(‘gap-toothed, toothless’ or ‘stammering’) or manchach (‘relating to monks’), mod. 
*mairennach < marthanach (‘long-lived’) or merdnach (‘delirious, insane’), ruad 
(‘red’, ‘red-haired’) and possibly also brecc? (‘speckled’), crinna? (‘old, wise’), and 
subach? (‘merry’), e.g. 


Bec (‘small’) 


Malcolmo begge 1208 x 1214 
Malcol’ beg fil’ gilascop 1208 x 1214 Glasgow Reg., no. 102 
Malcolmus bec 1251 x ca 1265 CDS, iv, App., no. 2 
Malcolmus Beg 1233 Paisley Reg., 166-8 
Malcolmo Beg 1222 x 1265 Paisley Reg., 211 (a) 
Malcolmo Beg 1222 x 1226 Paisley Reg., 209 
Malcolme Bege ca 1225 x 1265 Lennox, ii, Add. Chrs., no. 205 
Malcolmo Begge 1234 x 1253 Lennox, ii, no. 10 
Rotheric Beg de Carric 1233 Paisley Reg., 166-8 
Bochly Beg ca 1270 x 1307 Beauly Chrs, no. 6 
Mor (‘big’) 
Macbeth Mor 1234 x 1244 Neville, Strathearn, Add. Chrs., no. 21 
Mackebet More 1223 x 1225 Neville, Strathearn, no. 35 
Gillespic Moir 1237 Fraser, Mentieth, i, Ixxiv-Ixxv 
Reginaldo Mor 1235 x 1264 Marquess of Bute, Loudoun Chrs, no. 5 


Mantach (‘gap-toothed, toothless’ or ‘stammering’) or Manchach (‘relating to 
monks’) 
Mantach (possibly Manchach) appears in the name Gillekonel Manthac (1233 Paisley 
Reg., 166-8) and possibly also in Patricio filio Gillemanchach (1200 = 1203 SEA, 
i, no. 37). Compare the name Gilla Mantach or Gilla Manchach? discussed above 
(§4.5). We may also compare the name Feargus Foilc in the late Middle Gaelic tract 
Coir Anmann, where it is glossed as Feargus mantach;? Seaan Manntach;™ and 
the later Scottish name Gilchristin Mantauch (ca 1332 PNF, v, 633, Geneal. 5). 
The original and primary meaning of mantach was ‘gap-toothed, toothless’, a 
sense which has been retained in Irish.*”° However, in Scottish Gaelic the meaning is 
‘lisping, stammering, stuttering, tongue-tied’,””’ and the related secondary meaning 
‘inarticulate, indistinct (of speech)’ has developed in Irish.?* It is unclear which 
meaning is involved in these names. Gaelic mant, mantach has been borrowed 
into Scots as a noun mant (‘a speech impediment, a stammer, a stutter’) and as a 
verb mant (‘to have a speech impediment, stammer, stutter’).””? Alternatively, it is 


223 Arbuthnott, Cdir Anmann, i, 99, §93. 

224 DIL s.v. mantach (AU iii, 326.4). 

5 Taylor, ‘Babbet and Bridin pudding’, 110. See also the examples listed under Mantach and 
Manthac in Black, Surnames, 581. 

DIL s.v. manntach; O Donaill, Focldir Gaeilge-Béarla, s.v. mantach. 

7 Armstrong, A Gaelic Dictionary, 376, s.v. manndach, manntach; cf. Dwelly, The Illustrated 
Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.v. manntach. 

O Donaill, Focléir Gaeilge-Béarla, s.v. mantach. 

Robinson, The Concise Scots Dictionary, s.v. mant; cf. also Dictionary of the Scots Language, 
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possible that the element in some instances is manchach (‘pertaining to monks’); 
Donnchadh manchach occurs in The O Clery Book of Genealogies.?*° 


Mairennach (‘long-lived’) or Merdnach (‘delirious, insane’) 

The epithet Marrenah occurs in the name Malbrido Marrenah (ca 1200 x ca 1225 
Stair Soc. Misc V, App.), who appears as a beneficiary of lands in Angus in an early 
thirteenth-century charter (ca 1200 x ca 1225).*' As Hector MacQueen suggests, 
the epithet may represent an early form of modern Scottish Gaelic maireannach 
meaning ‘long-lived’.**? A derivation from marthanach (DIL s.v.), influenced by the 
verbal stem mair, would require the dental fricative to have been lost in the cluster 
rth, which, if the derivation is correct, would provide important evidence for the 
historical phonology of Gaelic. We may compare the epithet saeglach (‘long-lived’) 
in the text Coir Anmann, which is used of Sirna, who was reputed to have lived for 
one hundred and fifty years.*** Alternatively, the epithet may represent merdnach,”** 
which survives in modern Scottish Gaelic and means ‘delirious, insane’. The same 
element may be present in the late eleventh-century Irish names Aedh Meranach 
(AU 1083.4), Goffraigh Meranach (AU 1094.2, 1095.11), and in the south-eastern 
Irish surname Merna(gh).?*° 


Ruad (‘red’) 
Gillemore Ruadh 1208 x 1265 Fraser, Lennox, 11, Add. Chrs, no. 207 


Ruad may also be present in the following names: 


Gillecristum Rothe filium gyllehtheny 1278 Inchaffray Chrs, no. 109 
Gylleroch’ [for Gylleroth’?|*° Urchard 1234 Moray Reg., no. 83 
Gilleroth filio Gillemartin 1202 x 1206 Melrose Liber, no. 192 
Kennauth Macgilruth 1241 x 1249 Paisley Reg., 127-8. 


Brecc? (‘speckled’) 
Hug’ Brec 1186 Kelso Liber, no. 146 (ROX) 
Crinna? (‘old, wise’) 


Alexander fi{lius] Hugonis dicti Crine 1285 RRS vi, no. 260 (ABN) 
Alexander filius Hudonis Crine 1275 RRS, vi, no. 260 (ABN) 


s.v. mant; Taylor, ‘Babbet and Bridin pudding’, 116. 

230 Pender, The O Clery Book of Genealogies, 9, §121. 

31 MacQueen, ‘Some notes on Wrang and Unlaw’, 26. 

232 Thid., 13. 

233 Arbuthnott, Coir Anmann, i, 116, ii, 27. 

34 We may compare the use of a to represent e before r in Farchar Macholf (1231 x ca 1233 
Coupar Angus Chrs, no. 39); Duncano filio Fargus (1259 x ca 1272 Neville, Strathearn, nos. 
59, 59a); cf. also Varenagh for Mhearanach, O Tuathail, ‘Varia. 4. Meranagh’, 162. 

35 Tuathail, ‘Varia. 4. Meranagh’, 162; MacLysaght, Supplement to Irish Families, 112; O 
Maolalaigh, ‘Am Buadhfhacal Meadhan-Aoiseach Meranach agus mearan, mearanach, 
dasachdach, dasan(n)ach na Gaidhlig’. 

236 Cf. Black, Surnames, 309, s.v. Gilruth. 
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Crine might represent medieval Gaelic crinna (‘old, aged; experienced, prudent, 
wise’); cf. mod. crionna.**7 We may compare the names Crindn, Crinéc.?* 


Subach? (‘merry’) 


Gilbert Suffach 1198 x 1214 APS, vii, 144 
Gilbert Suffach 1226 
Gilbert Suffalch 1215 x 1222 APS, vii, 144 (MLO) 


The epithet could represent Gaelic subach (‘cheerful, merry, happy’ ).”*’ 


7.2 Nouns: ethnonyms and toponyms in -ach 


Nouns occur in apposition to personal names as epithets. These can be ethnonyms 
and toponyms in -ach, e.g. 


Albanach (‘Scot’, ‘associated with Alba’, “Gaelic-speaking inhabitant of Alba’) 


Gillemure albanach 1164 x 1174 Holyrood Liber, no. 24 
Gillemore albanac 1161 x 1173 Ragg, Galloway, 218-19 
Molcal’ Albenach 1260 NRS, RH 5/30 


The use of the epithet A/banach implies association with Alba, and may be translated 
> 240 


as ‘Gaelic-speaking inhabitant of Alba’. 


Bretnach (‘Briton’) 


Gillcrist Bretnach 1193 Melrose Liber, no. 29 
Gilcudbricht Brecnach ca 1136 x ca 1185 Edgar, Dumfries, no. 1 
Caland(a)rach? 


Willelmus Kalenterach 1220 x [before] 1250 Dunfermline Reg., no. 332 (PER) 


The epithet Kalenterach appears to be a Gaelic toponymic epithet based either on the 
Gaelic form of Callander or its Anglicized form.”4! 


Ejirennach or Erannach 


Thoma Erneach 1275 RRS, vi, no. 260 
Thom’ ernach 1271 NLS MS Adv. 15.1.18, no. 84 
Thoma Erinach 1285 RRS vi, no. 260 


37 DIL s.v. crinna; Dwelly, The Ilustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.v. crionna. 


238 Q Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 62; cf. possibly also Crinna for Crinna? (CGH, 571 and 
LL 16854), DIL s.v. crinna. 

2° DIL s.v. subach; Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.v. subhach. 

40 Reaney, A Dictionary of English Surnames, 395; Hammond, ‘The use of the name Scot’, 40, 47. 

4! For the relationship between the Gaelic and Anglicized forms, see Watson, The History of Celtic 
Place-Names, 106, 515. 
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The name Thomas Erneach, a firmarius of Aberdeen, may contain the epithet 
Eirennach (‘Irish (person)’).*“* Alternatively, it may be a toponymic epithet. 


Gartanach/Gartnach 
Gilcrist Gartanath 1237 Moray Reg., no. 38 


Gartanach might represent a toponymic adjective or noun meaning ‘(a person) asso- 
ciated with Gartan’, i.e. Gartan, meaning ‘little field’.*“ 


Lodrnach or Lornach 
Hugone Lornac ca 1258 Fraser, Grant, no. 7 
This is likely to be a toponymic epithet based on Lodrn (‘Lorne’). 


Pottanach (or Poccanach?) 


Bridin Potanach 1231 Dunfermline Reg., no. 196 
Bridi poccanahe 1227 x 1231 Moncreiffes, no. 2 


The epithet Potanach/Poccanahe occurs with the name Bridin, who is referred to as 
judex of the king. Barrow suggests that this epithet is toponymic and relates to Potin, 
i.e. Pottie, formerly a parish (also known as Kirkpottie), now part of Dron (PER).”*° 
If correct Pottanach would mean ‘(person) associated with Pottie’. Presumably 
Poccanahe is for Pottanahe. However, if Poccanahe were shown to be the correct 
form, we could have adjectival or nominal Poccanach (‘blistered, spotted’ or ‘the 
blistered, spotted one’), deriving from OE pocc (‘pustule’, ‘vesicle’), perhaps in 
reference to an individual whose skin had been disfigured as a result of disease.™*° 


Tir-Iathach? (‘(person) associated with Tiree’) 
Thoma Thirithec 1245 Scone Liber, no. 95 


Thirithec may be a toponymic element with Gaelic suffix -ech/-ach, perhaps repre- 
senting Tir-lathach (‘(person) associated with Tiree’), and if so, provides an early 
attestation of this form.” 


2 Cf. ibid., 227. 

43 See Black, Surnames, 246, s.vv. Erinoch, Ernach. 

244 For Gart-names in central Scotland, see McNiven, ‘The Gart-names of Clackmannanshire’, 
61-74. 

5 Barrow, ‘The Scottish judex’, 24; idem, Kingdom of the Scots, 64. 

46 English pox derives from OE pocc; see Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. pock. Modern Scottish 

Gaelic pocanach, which as well as meaning ‘having little bags’ can also mean ‘impudent’ or 

‘ill-bred’; see Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.v. pocanach. Such negative 

meanings and connotations may well represent a semantic development of a word which denoted 

something like ‘blistered’ or maimed by disease. This word is present in OE *pohha/* pocca 

(‘fallow deer’), which is found in English place-names: see Hough, ‘Place-name evidence for 

an Anglo-Saxon animal name: OE *pohha/* pocca “fallow deer’”’, 1-14; idem, ‘Deer in Sussex 

place-names’, 43-7. 

On the name Tiree and its antecedents, see Watson, The History of Celtic Place-Names, 85-6. 
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7.3 Nouns: trades and occupations 


Nouns describing trades or occupations such as cerd (‘craftsman’), clochaire 
(‘stonemason’), goba (‘smith’), rannaire (‘carver’), and scoloc (‘unfree inhabitant 
of church land’) are also found: 


Cerd (‘craftsman, artisan’) 


Gilfolan Kerd 1275 TNA, C 47/22/9/11 


We may compare the name Crindén Cerd;*** cf. also Kenet’ mc nakerd (1270 x 
1306 NRS, RH 6/67) and Eugenius Makinkerd (Dunfermline Reg., no. 332, probably 
1240s). This is the element found in the surname Caird.”” 


Clochaire (‘stonemason’) 


Radulpho clochere 1214 x 1242 Moray Reg., no. 258 


I take clochere here to represent Gaelic clochaire (‘stonemason’) rather than clocaire 
(‘bellringer’) as the latter might be expected to be represented as *Clogere.**° This 
lexeme does not occur in medieval Gaelic, Modern Irish, or Manx. Irish has cais- 
ledir (‘stonemason’, lit. ‘castle builder’), saor cloiche, and clochadoir.**'! Cregeen 
has seyir-clagh (‘a mason’), i.e. saor clach, which he notes as ‘Galic’.** The word 
does, however, occur in Scottish Gaelic in the form clachair and occasionally as 
clochair.*® If the identification of clochere as ‘stonemason’ is correct, it provides the 
earliest attestation of the word and suggests that the older agentive suffix -aire has 
been replaced by the agentive suffic -air (< -dir) in the modern forms;”™ both endings 
are borrowings from the Latin agentive suffix -arius/-arium.?°° 

Clochaire occurs in in the Scottish surnames Clachar, Clacher, and MacClacher.*** 
It seems also to be present in the Irish surnames MacCloughry (Mac Clochaire) and 


8 CGH, 571. 

4 Cf. Black, Surnames, 123, s.v. Caird. 

259 Clogaire is found in Modern Irish; see O Donaill, Focldir Gaeilge-Béarla, s.v. clogaire. 
Clochere can hardly represent clocaire (‘rogue, deceitful fellow; dissembler, pretender’) or 
crochaire (‘hangman’), for which, see Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.vv. 
clocaire, crochaire. 

251 DIL s.vv. caisledir, 2saer; O Dénaill, Focldir Gaeilge-Béarla, s.vv. saor 1, clochadoir, caisleoir. 

252 See Cregeen, Fockleyr ny Gaelgey, 168. 

3 Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.v. clachair, MacDonald, A Galick and 

English Vocabulary, 52, s.v. clachair; Mac Farlan, A New Alphabetical Vocabulary, Gaelic and 

English [...], 50, s.v. clochair; Mac Pharson, ‘New vocabulary of English’, §30, s.v. clochair. 

For variation between -aire and -air in Scottish Gaelic, see bagaire ~ bagair, ceannaire ~ 

ceannair, cracaire ~ cnacair, cursair ~ cursaire, eachdair ~ eachdaire, giugaire ~ giogair, 

guagair ~ cuagaire, plioghtaire ~ pliotair, stallacaire ~ stalcair, teachdaire ~ teachdair, truthair 
~ truthaire, see Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.vv. On the variation 

between fuamhair ~ fuamhaire, fomhair ~ fomhaire, and mor(bh)air ~ mor(bh)aire, see O 

Maolalaigh, ‘Mythonyms in Scottish Gaelic: fomdir, fomhair, famhair, fuamhair(e) (‘giant’) and 

related forms’, 210-13. We may also contrast Modern Irish iascaire (‘fisherman’) with Scottish 

Gaelic iasgair (‘fisherman’). 

55 See Jackson, Language and History in Early Britain: A Chronological Survery of the Brittonic 
Languages first to twelfth century A.D. (Edinburgh, 1953), 131-2. 

26 Black, Surnames, 152, 468, s.vv. Clachar, MacClacher. 
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Clogher.?*’ MacLysaght assigns the name Mac Cloughry to Donegal, Longford, and 
rarely Connacht (Sligo and Galway, where it is Anglicized as Kingston) and suggests 
that the name may derive from a Scottish family.” He notes: 


According to a family tradition recorded in the Genealogical office, Dublin Castle, 
but unsupported by documentary evidence, the Kingstons of Co. Longford were orig- 
inally MacCloughrys from Scotland, seventeenth century Presbyterian refugees who 
settled first in Co. Donegal, and after 1690 acquired the Co. Longford property of 
their relatives the Clintons when the latter emigrated to America.?”” 


De Bhulbh notes that ‘Mac Cloghry is rare in Scotland and is not noticed by 
Black in his Surnames of Scotland’.*” The name occurs in Scotland as Clachar, 
MacClacher; which Black does include.”°! 

Goba (‘smith’) 
Colino Gove 1278 Beauly Chrs, no. 7 


Goba is the element present in the surname Gow.”” 


Rannaire (‘carver’) 
Rannaire occurs in the names of four individuals: 


Gillandro Rennero 1161 x 1162 RRS, i, no. 226 
Gillecristo Rennerio 1173 x 1177 RRS, ii, no. 164 
Henrico rennario 1234 x 1244 Neville, Strathearn, Add. Chrs., no. 21 
Aluuino Rennere 1128 x 1136 Chrs David I, no. 34. 


The primary meaning of rannaire is ‘carver, one who divides and distributes solid 


food, esp. meat, at meals’.*° 


Scoloc (‘unfree inhabitant of church land’) 


Gilandres Scoloccos 1206 Spald. Misc., v, 207-13 
Gillemor Scoloc (NLS MS adv. 15.1.18, no. 27) 1222 x 24 March 1223 Ash, St 
Andrews, App. 7, no. 2 


257 De Bhulbh, Sloinnte na hEireann, 25, 156, 264. 

258 MacLysaght, Irish Families, 306; idem, Surnames of Ireland, 49, 140; idem, More Irish Families, 
139; cf. de Bhulbh, Sloinnte na hEireann, 264. MacLysaght notes that in parts of Connacht 
the names Kingston and MacCloughry are synonymous (not so in Cork where Kingston names 
are numerous), based on the erroneous interpretation of the final element -ry as 77 (‘king’); see 
MacLysaght, More Irish Families, 139. 

259 MacLysaght, More Irish Families, 139. 

260 De Bhulbh, Sloinnte na hEireann, 264. 

61 Black, Surnames, 152, 468, s.vv. Clachar, MacClacher. 

262 Tbid., 322, s.v. Gow. 

63 DIL s.v. rannaire; Kelly, Early Irish Law, 66; see also Mackinnon who is cited in Black, 
Surnames, 689, s.v. Rennarius. See also the discussion of some of these individuals and the 
royal rannaire in RRS, ii, 36—7. It is unlikely to represent rannaire (‘versifier, poet’), for which 
see Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, 8.v. rannair. 
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Other possible nouns which appear in apposition to names include gall (‘foreigner’), 
luchéc (‘mouse’) and Hobolan (‘fool’?): 


Gilla Crist Gall? (‘Gilchrist the Foreigner’) 


Gillecristo Gall ca 1199 x 1200 Neville, Strathearn, no. 5 
Gillecrist Gall’ 1200 x 1203 Neville, Strathearn, no. 14 
Gillecrist Gal’ 1195 x 1198 Neville, Strathearn, no. 3 
Gillecrist Gal 1200 x 1210 Neville, Strathearn, no. 9 
Gillecristo filio iudicis de Stratheren 1219 x 1221 Neville, Strathearn, no. 3 


Cormac Luchoc? (‘Cormac the Mouse’) 


Cormac Luhoc 1200 x 1210 Barrow, ‘E. Fife Docs.’, no. 2 


Simon Taylor reads Luhoc or Lukoc and suggests adjectival luchach (‘mouse- 
like’).*** However, the noun /uchdc (‘(little) mouse’), which is /uchag in modern 
Scottish Gaelic, may be the element present here.*® 


Hobolan (‘fool’?) 
Malmorem dictum Hobolan 1268 x 1268 Paisley Reg., 139-40 


Hobolan may be a Gaelicized form of Early Middle English hoball (‘fool, idiot’) 
with Gaelic diminutive -an, based on a pet form of Robin or Robert.’ 


&. Female names 


Only a small number of female Gaelic names are recorded in the PoMS corpus. 
There are at least seven female Gaelic names (represting 2.7% of all Gaelic 
names) and possibly a further five as follows: Bethéc, Brigtoc/Britoc?, Deirdriu, 
Derbforgaill, Eithne, Forbflaith,*’ Suanach, and Damrad?, Essoc?, ‘Forthelech’ , 
Soidelb, Suthain? 2° 


Brigtoc/Britoc? 
Bridoch (ca 1230 x ca 1276 Holm Cultram Reg., no. 144), 


widow of Durand son of Christian, may represent a diminutive form of Brigit or 
possibly a feminine form of the Pictish name Bridei, i.e. Britoc. The same name may 
be present in Gilmihhel fil’ Bridoc (ca 1200 x 1219 Glasgow Reg., no. 104) but the 
gender of Bridoc is uncertain here. 


264 PNF, iii, 139. 

26 DIL s.v. luchéc; Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic-English Dictionary, s.v. luchag. 

266 Dictionary of the Scots Language, s.v. hobble. 

767 On this name, see Sellar, ‘Forflissa/Forbflaith/Hvarfl66’, 51-3. 

268 T have excluded Ete/Ete, daughter of Gillemichel, as this is unlikely to be a Gaelic name: Ete 
ingen Gille-Micheil (1131 = 1132 Deer, II). 
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Damrad? 
Yrgalac mac dafreth 1172 x 1188 St Andrews Liber, 290-1 


Dafreth may represent Damraide, the genitive of Damrad, which is attested as a 
feminine name, e.g. Damrad ingen Ailella Fhind. 


Essoc? 
Essok [undated] Midlothian Chrs, no. 11 


Essok could be for Essdéc, a derivation from ess (‘rapid, stream’) or ess (‘stoat, 
weasel’)??”° However, the gender is uncertain in this case. 


‘Forthelech’ 
Forthelech’ filia Bricij Judicis uxore sua 1232 Brechin Reg., i, no. 2 


Barrow interprets this name as Forthelod.””' However, it may be a Gaelic name, 
perhaps representing Forblaith. Forthelech’ resembles the name Forchellach/ 
Fairchellach but this is a male name.*” 


Soidelb 


Sarran filius Sodelne 1128 ESC, no. 80 (§12 in Simon Taylor’s edition of the Loch 
Leven property records) 


Soidelb, reading Sodelue for Sodelne, may represent a female name; cf. Sodelb ingen 
Chairpri.?? 


Suanach 
Suannoch’ 1262 APS, i, 100; Swannoc 1262 APS, i, 100 


Suanach is a woman’s name and appears in PoMS as daughter of Simon the janitor. 
In Fenian literature Suanach is Finn’s sister and the mother of the warrior Fiachra.?™ 
This, like Deirdre, may represent a literary name in the corpus. Svianach also occurs 
as a male name.?” It may derive from the adjective svianach (‘sleepy, drowsy’), a 
derivative of stan (‘sleep’).?”° 


269 CGSH, 239; cf. Meic Daimraidi (CGSH, 156, §709.67). 

2 DIL s.vv 3 es(s), 5 es. 

71 Barrow, Scotland and Its Neighbours, 112, n.38. 

22. CGH, 626; CGSH, 287; O Corrdain and Maguire, Irish Names, 93-4. 
273 CGH, 737. 

24 See, for instance, Murphy, Duanaire Finn, iii, 390. 

275 Stokes, Félire Oengusso Céli Dé, 124, $16; DIL s.v. stianach. 

276 DIL s.vv. stian, suanach; O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 167. 
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Suthain? 
Gillandream mac Suthen 1173 x 1177 RRS, ii, no. 164 


Suthain may represent a female name. See discussion of Suthain and Mdael S(h) 
uthain above (B§§1.1, 4.4). 


9. Borrowed names and elements 


In the PoMS corpus alongside Gaelic names we find names and elements which 
have been borrowed and Gaelicized from other languages. From Latin and biblical 
sources, we find forms of the names: Andreas (Gilla Andréis), Constantinus (Gilla 
Cosaintin), Johannes (Eodin?, Mael Eodin?, Gilla Eodin?), Martinus (Gilla Martain), 
Patricius (Mael Patraic), Paulus (Pol in Eogan Mac Poil/Ewyn mac pole), Petrus 
(Méel Petair, Gilla Petair), Thomas (Gilla Tomais). From Pictish and/or Brittonic 
we have Gartnait, Ciniod (Cinded),”" Alpin, Morgann (Morcunn). From English we 
have Cynyng (Conaing), Oswald (Gille Asaild), Cuthbert (Gilla Cuithpeirt). From 
Norse we have /varr (Imar), Ljotr (Leot), Rognvaldr (Ragnall), and possibly Hakon 
(Echdonn, Achon), Kolbeinn (Colbdn). O’Brien suggested that Bran may also be a 
borrowed name.’ 

We also find Anglicized Gaelic names operating in other linguistic contexts, e.g. 
Gylmor hund (ca 1200 x 1219 Glasgow Reg., no. 104), Gilchrist Kide (1180 x 1203 
Kelso Liber, no. 110), with the Scots epithets hund and kid respectively (see §7 
above). 


Conclusions 


This study provides the first systematic investigaton of medieval Scottish Gaelic 
personal names and name elements based on a comprehensive review of a substan- 
tial corpus consisting of more than 6,000 medieval Latin documents dating between 
1093 and 1286. Through thorough analysis and interpretation, more than 250 unique 
Gaelic names are identified, including a number of new interpretations of challenging 
names, e.g. Duflunsi, Dufflimiche (for Dub Loinsig/Loingsich?), Gillefakeneshi (filio 
Gillin) (for Gilla Mhaic Neise?), Berbeadh (for Fer Bethad?), Bozli (for Beollan?), 
Maccussegerri (for Mac Coscraig/Coscraich?), Ferteth (for Fer Téid or Fer Teid/ 
Tedd?), MacKelledared (for Mac + Gilla Doraid?), Malothen (for Mdel Shuthain or 
possibly Mael Othna?), Macnakeeigelle (for Mac na Coicéile?). Gaelic names are 
shown to represent ca 20% of all unique names represented in the PoMS corpus (as 
defined in note 2). While substantial, the much larger number of non-Gaelic names 
occurring in medieval charters reflects the huge societal changes that occurred in 
the medieval period, on the one hand conservative yet on the other innovative, with 
evidence for the blending and variation of names from different languages and 
cultures, and the prevailing influences which preserved and propagated the most 
common of these names. 


277 Jackson, The Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer, 50. 
278 O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 231. 
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We have seen that Mael Coluim and Donnchad are the two most frequently 
occurring names in the corpus, owing their popularity respectively to Mdel Coluim 
IH and Donnchad I, earl of Fife. Other names in the top twenty-five most commonly 
occurring Gaelic names are: 


Gilla Crist, Gilla Muire, Domnall, Mdel tfsu, Eogan, Mac Bethad, Gilla 
Michéil, Fergus, Gilla Andréis, Ferchar, Gilla Escoip, Mael Domnaig, Ness, 
Aengus, Dubgall, Gilla Isu, Gilla Patraic, Mdel Muire Muiredach, Cormac, 
Aed, Gilla Brigte, Gilla Coluim. 


Gilla-names account for 26% of the Gaelic names and thus represent the largest 
subgroup. 

A comparison with Irish genealogical sources from CGH reveals the enduring 
nature of the taxonomy of Gaelic names in medieval Scotland. The taxonomy of 
Gaelic names presented here provides new insights into the detail of Gaelic naming 
practices in medieval Scotland. It reveals developments in naming practices over 
time as well as characteristic Scottish developments and names, which are indicative 
of different social-cultural environments as well as the nature and context of the 
sources used to inform this study. The following names emerged as characteristic 
Scottish names not evidenced in CGH: 


Ailpin, Bethoc, Brigtin, Cainnech, Colban, Conan?, Cristin?, Fer Téid/Teid/ 
Tedd, Forbflaith, ‘Gallbraith’, Gartnait, Gilla Aldain, Gilla Andréis, Gilla 
Asaild, Gilla Coilin, Gilla Faeldin, Gilla Eodin, Gilla Isu, Gilla Conaill?, 
Gilla Mo Luoic, Gilla Seirb, Gille Tomais, Imar, Cessan, Leot, Mac Duib, 
Mael Bethad, Matain, Ness, Paitin. 


The documents surveyed here provide a much richer glimpse of contemporary 
naming practices than genealogical sources which are by their very nature reflective 
of historical naming practices. These sources provide occasional glimpses of possible 
informal naming practices in the form of diminutives, by-names, and epithets, poten- 
tially a key benefit of the sources investigated here. 

This investigation illustrates how extra-onomastic evidence and conclusions may 
be garnered from onomastic evidence provided by PoMS with the caveat that the 
suggested etymologies are competent and correct.*” For instance, it is shown how 
names and associated name elements can provide valuable lexicographical evidence 
for specifically Scottish Gaelic words and formations, often providing the earliest 
attested forms (e.g. buachaille [§3.1], diuccach [§4.2], *mairennach/meranach 
[§7.1], clochaire [§7.3], Tir-Iathach? [§7.2], etc.). A possible lexical borrowing 
from Scots is suggested in the form Hobolan (§7.4). Important grammatical (cerd 
[$4.2], Mael Shuthain [§4.4]) and historical phonological evidence (e.g. Mdel Brigte 
[§2.1], Aed [§2.1], Duinechaid/Donnchaid [§2.2], Fer Teid/Tedd [§4.3], epscop < 
easbaig [§4.5]) is also discussed. 

This study is innovative in its use of non-Gaelic sources for the study of Gaelic 
personal names and naming practices, and demonstrates the validity and poten- 
tial of this approach for future research. This study has enabled us to investi- 
gate Gaelic names in a wider social context than could ever be achieved through 
Gaelic sources, especially genealogies. The documents, mainly charters (broadly 


2” Cf. Nicolaisen, ‘Surnames and medieval popular culture’, 88; 6) Maolalaigh, ‘Place-names as a 
resource’. 
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defined) and judicial records (e.g. perambulations), give us access to a broad 
spectrum of local elites in a specific period, mostly between the mid-twelfth and 
mid-thirteenth century. 

In order to gain a complete picture of naming practices in Gaelic Scotland, more 
detailed investigation is needed of unpublished genealogical records and of annals 
and chronicles as well as sources from the later medieval, early modern, and modern 
periods, which remain a desideratum in Gaelic Studies. It is hoped that the value 
of carrying out similar documentary-based studies in the future is validated by the 
approach adopted in this chapter.”*° 


APPENDIX: GAELIC NAMES RECOGNIZED IN THIS STUDY 





Medieval Gaelic Modern Gaelic 
1 Aed Aodh 
2 Aedéc? Aodhag? 
3 Aengus Aonghas 
4 Ailpin Ailpean 
) Amalgaid Ambhlaidh 
6 Baeth Baoth 
7 Bard Bard 
8 Bean? Beathan? 
9 Béollan Beollan 
10 Berach? Bearach? 
11 Bethdéc Beathag 
12 Blaan Blathan 
13 Blae? Blaoi? 
14 Boguine? Boghaine 
15 Bran Bran 
16 Brigtin Bridean 
17 Brigtin Pottanach Bridean Potanach 
18 Brigtéc Brideag 
19 Broiccin Broicean 
20 Buachaill(e) Bec Buachaille Beag 
21 Buadach Buadhach 
22 Cainnech Coinneach 
23 Cairell Coireall 
24 Cano? Cana? 
25 Cathal Cathal 
26 Ceinnéitig Cinneidich 
27 Cellach? Ceallach? 
28 Cercan? Cearcan? 


8° Tam very grateful to Professor Dauvit Broun, Professor Thomas Clancy, Dr Simon Taylor, and 
Dr Matthew Hammond for their helpful comments on drafts of this chapter. 
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29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
Al 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
2B 
74 
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Cessan 
Ciaran 
Cimbaeth 
Cimbaithin? 
Cinaed 
Coilén? 
Coilin 
Coilin Goba 
Coimgell 
Coirpre 
Coiti ?/Céiti? 
Colban 
Colman 
Conaing 
Conall/Gilla Congail? 
Conan 
Congal 
Core 
Cormac 
Coscrach 
Crann? 
Crin (Crinan)? 
Cuilén 
Deirdriu 
Derb-Forgaill 
Diarmait 
Diticcach 
Domnall 
Domongart 
Donn Sléibe/Dub Sléibe 
Donn? 


Donnacoc/Donnchéc/Donnchad? 


Donnchad 
Dub 
Dub Loingsig 
Dub Side/Sithe 
Dubgall 
Dubgall/Dingal/Donngal 
Duboc? 
Dubodor? 
Dubscoléc 
Dubthach 
Dubucan 
Duibne 
Dungal/Donngal 
Dungal/Donngal/Dubgall 


Ceasan 
Ciaran 
Ciombadh 
Ciombaoithean? 
Cionaodh 
Cailean? 
Cailean 
Cailean Gobhainn 
Coimhgheall 
Cairbre 
Caoide ?/Coid(e)? 
Colban 
Colman 
Conaing 
Conall/GilleConghail 
Conan 
Conghal 
Core 
Cormag 
Cosgrach 
Crann? 
Crion (Crionan) 
Cuilean 
Deirdre 
Dearbhaill 
Diarmaid 
Ditcach 
Domhnall 
Domhanghart 
DonnSléibhe/DubhSléibhe 
Donn? 


Donnacag/Donnchag/Donnchadh? 


Donnchadh 
Dubh 
DubhLoingsich 
DubhSithe 
Dughall 
Dunghal/Donnghal/Dughall 
Dubhag? 
Dubhodhar? 
Dubhsgolag 
Dubhthach 
Dubhagan 
Duibhne 
Dunghal/Donnghal 
Dunghal/Donnghal/Dughall 


75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
IS 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
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Echdonn 
Eithne 
Eoain? 
Eogan 
Eogéc? 
Essoc? 
Faelan? 

Fer Bethad? 

Fer Téid/Fer Teid/Tead 
Feradach 
Feradach?/Ferdomnach? 
Feradan? 
Ferchar 
Fercheirtne? 
Ferdomnach 
Fergus 
Fianach? 
Fingall/Finngall? 
Finguine 
Finn 
Finnlaech/Finnldeg 
Flaithbertach 
Folachtach/Falachtach/Faltach? 
Forbflaith 
Fothud 
Gall? 
Gall-Breth?/Gall-brath? 
Garbach? 
Gartnait 
Gilla 
Gilla (Mo) Cheis6c? 
Gilla Adomnain 
Gilla Aldain 
Gilla Andréis 
Gilla Asaild 
Gilla Baithin? 
Gilla Barrain?/Gilla Barrainn? 
Gilla Bec 
Gilla Begoic? 
Gilla Bethdic 
Gilla Blaain 
Gilla Brigte 
Gilla Brigte?/Gilla Brecc? 
Gilla Cailline 
Gilla Cathbhairr 
Gilla Cléirech 
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Eachann 
Eithne 
Iain? 
Eoghann 
Eoghag? 
Easag? 
Faolan? 
FearBeatha? 
FearTéidh/FearTeatha(i)dh 
Fearach 
Fearach?/Feardhomhnach? 
Feran? 
Fearchar 
Fircheirtne? 
Feardhomhnach 
Fearghas 
Fiannach? 
Fionnghall? 
Fionghaine 
Fionn 
Fionnlagh 
Flaithbheartach 
Falachtach/Faltach? 
Farbhlaidh 
Fothadh 
Gall? 
Gall-Bhreath?/Gall-Bhrath? 
Garbhach? 
Gartnaid 
Gille 
Gille Mo Cheiseig? 
GillAdhmhnain 
GillAldain 
GillAnndra 
GillAsaild 
GilleBaoithein? 
GilleBarrain 
GilleBeag? 
GilleBeaghaig? 
GilleBeathaig 
GilleBlathain 
GilleBride 
GilleBride?/Gille Breac? 
GilleCaillein 
GilleCathbhairr 
GilleCléireach 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
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Gilla Cochaill?/Gilla Comgaill? 
Gilla Coilin 
Gilla Coimded 
Gilla Colmain/Gilla Coilin? 
Gilla Coluim 
Gilla Comgaill 
Gilla Conaill 
Gilla Congail? 
Gilla Congail?/Gilla Comgaill? 
Gilla Cosaintin 
Gilla Crist 
Gilla Crist Bretnach 
Gilla Cuithpeirt Bretnach 
Gilla Domnaig 
Gilla Domongairt? 
Gilla Doraid? 
Gilla Doraid?/Gilla Riata? 
Gilla Duib 
Gilla Eithne 
Gilla Eoain? 
Gilla Eoain?/Gillan? 
Gilla Escoip 
Gilla Faelain 
Gilla Ferchair? 
Gilla Finn?/Gilla Finnéin? 
Gilla Finnéin? 
Gilla Giric 
Gilla Glas 
Gilla isu 
Gilla M’ Aedain 
Gilla Maic Caille 
Gilla Maic Neise? 
Gilla Mantach?/Gilla Manchach? 
Gilla Martain 
Gilla M’Ernoic? 
Gilla Michéil 
Gilla Mo Chessoic 
Gilla Mo Choé 
Gilla Mo Choite?/Gilla Mo Chéiti 
Gilla M’Fhécu? 
Gilla Mo Ludic 
Gilla Mo Ludic?/Gilla Mo Londic? 
Gilla Muire 
Gilla Muire Albanach 
Gilla Muirinn?/Gilla Muiréin? 
Gilla na Naem 
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Gille Cochaill?/Gille Comhghaill 
GilleCailein 
GilleCoimhdhe 
GilleCalmain/GilleCailein? 
GilleCaluim 
GilleComhghail 
GilleConaill 
GilleConghail? 
GilleConghail?/GilleComhghaill? 
GilleCosaintein? 
GilleCriosd 
GilleCriosd Breatnach 
GilleCuithbeirt Breatnach 
GilleDomhnaich 
GilleDomhanghairt? 
GilleDoraidh? 
GilleDoraidh?/GilleRiada? 
GilleDuibh 
GillEithne 
GillEathain? 
GillEathain?/Giollan? 
GillEaspaig 
GilleFaolain 
GilleFearchair? 
GilleFinn?/GilleFionn?/GilleFinnein? 
GilleFinnein? 
GilleGirig 
GilleGlas 
Gilllosa 
Gille M’ Aodain 
GilleMicCaille 
GilleMicNise? 
GilleManntach?/GilleManchach? 
GilleMartainn 
Gille M’ Earnaig? 
GilleMicheil 
Gille Mo Cheasaig 
Gille Mo Chotha 
Gille Mo Chaoide?/Gille Mo Choid(e)? 
Gille M’ Fheuga? 

Gille Mo Luthaig 
Gille Mo Luthaig?/Gille Mo Lonaig? 
GilleMoire 
GilleMoire Albannach 
GilleMuirinn?/GilleMoirein? 
Gille nan Naomh 


167 
168 
169 
170 
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172 
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174 
175 
176 
177 
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181 
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Gilla Patraic 
Gilla Petair 
Gilla Riad? 
Gilla Seirb/Gilla Serf 
Gilla Talorcain 
Gilla Tomais 
Gilla Winnin ?/Gilla Finnéin? 
Gofraid? 
Gos Duib 
imar 
irgalach 
Léod 
Loarn 
Lulgach? 
Mac Bethad 
Mac Cairill 
Mac Congail? 
Mac Duib 
Mac Gilla Guinnin? 
Mac Mail Lethair? 
Mac Maras 
Mac na Coicéile? 
Mac Raith 
Mac Teimil? 
Mac UIf? 
Mael Bethad 
Mael Bethad/Mac Bethad 
Mael Briccin 
Mael Brigte 
Mael Coluim 
Mael Coluim/Mael Cailéin/Mael Cailléin 
Mael Domnaig 
Mael Duin 
Mael Eoain? 
Mael F(h)échin 
Mael Giric 
Méel fsu 
Mael Martain 
Mael Muire 
Mael Muirinn/Mael Muiréin? 
Mael S(h)uthain?/Mael Othna? / 
Mael Patraic 
Méael Petair 
Méel Poil 
Méel Riain, Mael Ruain, Mael Ruanaid, 
Mael Raithnig? 
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GillePadraig 
GillePeadair 
GilleRuadh? 
GilleSeirbh 
GilleTalargain 
GilleTomais 
GilleFinnein 
Gofraidh? 
GosDuibh 
jomhar 
lorghalach 
Leod 
Latharna 
Lulghach? 
MacBeatha 
MacCoirill 
MacConghail? 
MacDuibh 
Mac GilleGhuinnein? 
Mac MaoilLeathair? 
MacMaras 
Mac na Coigeile? 
MacRaith 
MacTeimhil? 
MacuUlf? 
MaolBeatha 
MaolBeatha/MacBeatha 
MaolBricein 
MaolBride 
MaolCaluim 
MaolCaluim/MaolCailein/MaelCaillein 
MaolDomhnaich 
MaolDuin 
MaolEathain? 
MaolFeéichein 
MaolGirig 
Maoliosa 
MaolMartainn 
MaolMoire 
MaolMuirinn/MaolMoirein? 
MaolS(h)uthain?/MaolOthna? 
MaolPadraig 
MaolPeadair 
MaolPoil 


MaolRiain, MaolRuain, MaolRuanaidh, 
MaolRaithnich? 








212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
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227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
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233 
234 
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236 
237 
238 
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240 
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247 
248 
249 
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Mael Snechta 
Mainchin?/Mainchine? 
Maitne?/Mattain? 
Maol Muirinn? 
Matachan?/Mataidin? 
Matad 
Matad?/Mataidin? 
Mataidin 
Matainn 
Melgi? 
Mochan? 
Maen?/Moen? 
Moiche?/Mocha? 
Moiline 
Monach/Moenach? 
Morcunn 
Muirchertach 
Muiredach 
Muiredach?/Murchad? 
Muiredan? 
Muirenn 
Murchad 
Murchan? 
Naimin 
Nechtan 
Ness 
Niall 
Niall?/Niallgus? 
Paitin 
Ragnall 
Riscoléc/Rigscoléc 
Ruaidri 
Saran? 
Selbach? 
Sithach/Sithech 
Slogadach?/Sliagadach? 
Sodelb 
Stanach 
Suibne 
Suthain? 
Tairdelbach 
Tigern(a) 
Trailin/Traillin 
Tuathal 


MaolSneachda 
Mainchean? 
Maitne?/Matainn? 

MaolMuirinn? 

Madachan?/Madaidhean? 
Madadh 
Madadh?/Madaidhean? 
Madaidhean 
Matainn 

Meilge? 
Mochan? 
Maon? 
Moiche?/Mocha? 
Maoilean 
Monach?/Maonach? 
Morgann 
Muircheartach 
Muireach 
Muireach?/Murchadh? 
Muirean 
Muireann 
Murchadh 
Murchan? 


Naoimhean 





Neachdann 
Neas 
Niall 
Niall?/Niallghas? 
Paidean 
Raghnall 
RighScolag 
Ruairidh 
Saran? 
Sealbhach? 
Sitheach 
Sluaghach 
Soidhealbh 
Suanach 
Suibhne 
Suthain? 
Toirdhealbhach 
Tighearna 
Trailean/Traillean 
Tuathal 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAC 
SURNAMES IN THE GAELIC WORLD" 


Matthew Hammond 


In a 1993 paper, the late great scholar of Scotland’s Gaelic past, John Bannerman, 
made a remarkable claim about the origins of the ruling dynasty of Scotland’s premier 
medieval earldom, Fife. The kindred, known as Clan MacDuff by the late fourteenth 
century, were descended from the short-reigning King Dub (962-6), he argued, thus 
explaining the earls’ favoured status in the twelfth century and later (they had an 
important role in the royal inauguration ceremony, for example).' This descent has 
been broadly accepted by historians, but the fact that it rests on a distinctive interpre- 
tation of the development of surnames using the word mac (son) has rarely been the 
subject of comment.? Bannerman’s argument hinged on the adoption of the ‘style’, 
whereby the bearer uses what had previously been a patronymic as a kind of title 
declaring his position as head of kindred, by the middle of the eleventh century. 
He contended that MacDuff (or MacDuib) of later King Macbeth legend, whom 
he accepted as a genuine historical figure, was the first to use the surname form 
MacDtff as a style.* The crucial evidence was one ‘Constantinus filius Magdufe’, 
witness to the 1095 Durham charter of Edgar, king of Scots: Constantine’s father 
must have been using MacDuff as a style, he argued.* By ca 1128, when ‘Gillemichel 
mac duf’ was present for the dedication of the abbey church of Dunfermline, the style 
had developed into a surname, Bannerman thought.* Bannerman found corroboration 
for his points on surname development in the Irish annals. The Irish analogues for 
the appearance of the mac name as a surname borne by a grandson of the eponym 


I would like to express my gratitude to Dauvit Broun for substantive comments on various iter- 

ations of this chapter, as well as Roibeard (6) Maolalaigh, Thomas Clancy, Nick Evans, Alex 

Woolf, and Freya Verstraten Veach for advice on Middle Irish name forms and other questions, 

and I would like to thank Martin MacGregor for sharing the unpublished notes from his 2011 

University of Edinburgh John Bannerman Lecture on the History of Gaelic Scotland. Note also 

that direct quotations of names from source texts will be given in inverted commas rather than 

italics for this chapter only. 

' Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 25; Dauvit Broun, ‘Dubh (d. 966)’, Oxford Dictionary of 

National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004. 

Alex Woolf and David Sellar are two noteworthy exceptions to this rule. See for example Woolf, 

From Pictland, 226-7, 257, 344 n.64. 

3 Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 24—7. 

4 Duncan, ‘Yes, the earliest Scottish charters’, 16, 22-3; Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, no. 15 
(H1/2/1); Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 27-8. 

> Chrs David I, no. 33 (H1/4/11); Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 30-1. 
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among families of a similar social standing to whom Bannerman pointed were 1162 
(Mac Murchada kings of Leinster), 1167 (Mac Lachlainn kings of Ailech/Cenél 
nEogain), and 1200 (Mac Carthaig kings of South Munster/Desmumu/Desmond).° 
This would mean that mac surnames had developed at least thirty years earlier in 
Scotland than in Ireland. Is it really likely that the distinctive mac surname form 
developed in eastern Scotland before Ireland? In this chapter, I will first examine the 
Irish evidence in greater detail, then use the People of Medieval Scotland database to 
survey the charter evidence of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to try to illuminate 
how, when, and why mac surnames emerged in the Gaelic world. 

Surnames beginning with Ua, later O, began to be used in Ireland in the late 
tenth century, as Brian O Cuiv has shown.’ Ua meant ‘grandson’, and the use of the 
word in name-phrases was common in the chronicles by the eighth century, when 
men were frequently described as ‘X ua Y’: there is no reason to presume these 
were anything other than literal relationship descriptions.* By contrast, the first 
trustworthy cases of Irish surname development are provided when the annalistic 
evidence refers to great-grandsons or later descendants.’ In an important 1999 article 
in Nomina, Diarmuid O Murchadha showed that the eponyms of lineages with ua 
surnames had death dates ranging from 858 to 1089, using a methodology which 
compared the genealogies of thirty prominent families to the data from the annals.!° 
Mac surnames appeared later than ua surnames: their eponyms’ obits ranged from 
1004 to 1250.'' O Murchada used a 33.2-year generation calculation, noting that 
about sixty-six years after the death of the eponym we should expect to see the 
use of the wa surname by the generation of the great-grandson. Thus, Fergal ua 
Ruaire (d. 9667) was the son of Art son of Ruarc (d. 898).' This is what is called 
an avonymic, the ‘grandfather’ version of a patronymic: it describes a relationship 
that is not technically yet a surname.'? Fergal was also thrice called Ua-Ruairc, 
‘the grandson of Ruarc’, in the Annals of Ulster. If this usage reflects contempo- 
rary tenth-century practice, this represents the emergence of a literal phrase which, 
alongside the surname form, would crystallize into the ‘style’ or “surname acting as 
title’, Ua-Ruairc.'* Fergal’s son Aed, great-grandson of Ruarc, king of Bréifne, was 


° Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 28-9. Note that I prefer the spelling Mac Lachlainn to the 
commonly used Mac Lochlainn, as it is more accurate for this period. 

7 © Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 181-2; AFM 916.10; AU 980.6. O Cuiv identi- 
fied Comaltan Ua Cleirig (AU 980.6) as the earliest clear example, as opposed to the unproven 
example of Tigernach ua Cléirig (916). 

* See for example AT 661.3, 662.2, 688.4, 701.8, 704.5, 705.5, 708.1, 711.2, 716.2, 718.3, 718.5, 

718.7, 722.7, 722.8, 727.2, 734.1, 735.4, 737.3, 738.4, 743.2, 748.4. 

O Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 33-5; Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings, 

xxx1. In his ‘Note on the emergence of Irish surnames’ included in the 2001 second edition of 

Irish Kings and High-Kings, Francis J. Byrne joins O Cuiv and O Murchadha in urging caution 

in the analysis of potential early surnames, noting that corroborating evidence is essential for 

determining whether an individual annal entry should be used as the basis for a surname, i.e., 

whether a second name refers to later generations than those suggested by the literal meanings of 

the words ua and mac. Byrne, Irish Kings, xxxi; O Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 181, 

183; O Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 34. 

O Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’. 

"| © Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 42-4. 

"2 Byrne, Irish Kings, 299; AU 966.4. 

'3- Byrne Urish Kings, xxxi) proposed the term ‘pappanymic’ to describe the name of a grandfather 
in a surname-phrase, but avonymic is the accepted term. 

4 AU 954.5, 955.3, 965.6. 
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the first to bear Ua Ruairc as what we would call a surname; further, Aed himself 
was known as Ua-Ruairc (the style or title) after his father’s death.'* The surname 
Ua Ruairc was not restricted to just the head or king, although it may have been 
restricted to potential dynastic successors: in 1001, while Aed was still alive, the 
Annals of Ulster note the death of a Niall Ua Ruairc.'® The same appears to have 
been the case in 947 when Aed son of Tigernan Ua Ruaire was killed, and in the 970 
notice of a Ualgarc Ua Ruairc.'’ Subsequent kings of Bréifne and Connacht used 
both the surname and style/title Ua Ruairc.'* 

Readers will have noticed in the foregoing paragraph the distinctive use of capitals 
and italics in presenting these personal name-phrases. It is worth explaining this in 
the main text of the chapter, as it is crucial to understanding what follows; examples 
are also given in the table below. When the Gaelic phrases mac (‘son’), mac meic 
(‘son of the son’), and wa (‘grandson’) are used simply as words not part of a name 
phrase, they are, like other Gaelic words, presented in italics. These words when they 
are used as part of a name-phrase, however, are always in Roman type. When these 
words describe literal biological relationships between named individuals, they are 
presented in lower-case Roman. In other words, this occurs when the bearer of the 
name is actually the son or grandson of the eponym. Names for whom sufficient data 
is not forthcoming to make a determination are assumed to fall within this group; 
this is because they tended to live earlier in this time period, when these terms were 
more likely to have been used in a literal sense. When mac, mac meic, and ua are 
used as a part of a second name describing relationships that are more distant than 
the literal relationships, for example that of a great-grandson, the Gaelic terms are 
in upper-case Roman type. This is a surname, like Mac Lachlainn or Ua Ruairc. 
When the bearer is using this surname as a title indicating his headship of a kindred, 
a phenomenon Bannerman calls the ‘style’, a hyphen is inserted between the two 
words, as in the example of Ua-Ruairc in the preceding paragraph. As we have seen, 
the style form first emerges in the generation of the grandson, when its literal use 
nevertheless reflects a transitional phase. The importance of claiming descent from 
a grandfather was clear in a society where the legal kinship unit was the three-gen- 
eration gelfine.'” Being called ‘Ua-X’ was not just simply a neutral statement about 
being someone’s grandson, but a political claim to leadership of a ge/fine through 
descent; for this reason, I have decided to represent even cases of literal relationships 
as ‘styles’ with the form ‘Ua-X’. It is more important in the case of surname forms, 
however, to distinguish strictly between literal and crystallized forms, even though 
the third generation can also be seen as transitional. Further, as will become clear in 
what follows, mac meic + name was used as a surname and style in its own right. 
This phenomenon is presented following similar rules to the more familiar mac and 
ua surnames and styles. Thus, the mac meic phase in the Mac Lachlainn kindred 
would give us the surname form Mac Meic Lachlainn and the style form Mac-Meic- 
Lachlainn. Finally, it should be noted that hypothetical name forms using X, Y, etc., 
have been treated in the same way as actual name forms. 


5 AU 991.2; 999.6. 

'6 AU 1001.3. 

7 AU 947.3, 970.2. 

'8 AU 1013.2, 1014.7, 1015.7, 1024.2, 1028.3, 1029.4, 1039.1, 1046.2, 1047.5, 1053.1, 1057.9, 
1063.4, 1066.le. 

'° On the gelfine, see Charles-Edwards, Early Irish and Welsh Kinship, 55-60; and idem, Early 
Christian Ireland, 86-8. 
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Table 4.1. Presentation of ua, mac, and mac meic names in this chapter 





Simple world Biological relationship Surname Style 

Mac mac Lachlainn Mac Lachlainn Mac-Lachlainn 

Mac meic mac meic Lachlainn Mac Meic Lachlainn Mac-Meic-Lachlainn 
Ua ua Lachlainn Ua Lachlainn Ua-Lachlainn 


As the term ua was increasingly used to describe the great-grandsons of the 
eponyms, an alternative form, mac meic (sometimes spelled mac maic or mac 
mic), literally ‘son of the son of’, was increasingly employed to describe grand- 
sons.*? Given that mac meic was used extensively in the annals in the period of 
around 1050 to 1200, it seems clear that it was coined to fill the gap caused by 
the changing meaning of wa, which during this time now routinely referred to 
people of more distant descent.”! Now that ua no longer meant just ‘grandson’, 
mac meic was necessary. During this period, ‘X mac Y’ phrases usually referred 
to actual father-son relationships, although ‘Mac X/Mac-X’ as an abbreviated 
form of ‘Mac Meic X/Mac-Meic-X’ began to emerge in the early to mid-twelfth 
century, not overtaking mac meic finally until the early thirteenth century.** Byrne 
makes the important observation that ‘Mac in surnames is a contraction of mac 
meic, “son of the son of”, used as an alternative to ua “grandson” in the eleventh 
century’, noting that the Mac Lachlainn kings of Cenél nEdgain were called the 
Ui Lachlainn or Meic Meic Lachlainn in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” 
A non-annalistic example is provided by the use of mac meic name-phrases in 
texts of property records written into the Book of Kells between 1114 and 1133.4 
Bannerman was aware of the intermediary role of mac meic in the development 
of the mac surname, but a fuller examination of the process will reveal that his 
conclusions are problematic.” 


This is usually rendered only me.mce. in the manuscripts. 

2! The first use in the annals was in the Annals of Ulster: AU 1028.7. The phrase appears forty- 
five times between then and its lacuna (1131-54), and a further twenty times between 1165 
and 1204, although the mac surname is more common in post-lacuna AU. In the Annals of 
Tigernach, mac meic was used eighty-four times between 1047 and 1177, when the source ends. 
In Chronicon Scotorum, it was employed thirty times between 1088 and the end of the source 
in 1150. In the Annals of Inisfallen, mac meic was utilized thirty-six times between 1100 and 
1131. After its lacuna, it appears forty times between 1159 and 1214. All but one of the post- 
1175 instances refer to the MacCarthaig kings of South Munster. In the Annals of Loch Cé, mac 
meic appears seventeen times between 1070 and 1139, and after a lacuna, a further seventeen 
times from 1170 to 1225. In the Cottonian Annals (a.k.a. ‘Annals of Boyle’), the phrase mac 
meic first appears in 1087, is used twenty-two times until 1196, and then again only once in 
1229. In these counts, most name-phrases included a forename, mac meic, and an eponym, but 
some appear without the forename. See Freeman, ‘The annals in Cotton MS’, https://celt.ucc. 
ie//published/G100012/index.html. 

2 © Murchadha comments on the difficulty of determining whether individuals with ua second 

names in the eleventh-century annals were the grandsons, great-grandsons, or later descendants 

of the eponyms: ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 33, 34. 

Byrne, /rish Kings, Xxxiv—Xxxv. 

Names of sureties in the property records included ‘Ca Mara mace meic Duaire Ua M.’, 

‘Muiridach mac meic Rectacan’, and ‘Fland mac Meic Aeda’ in Text 5 (fo. 7r; 111733), and 

‘Maelrtanaid mac meic Cinaith’ and ‘Amlaib mac meic Fiacrach’ in Text 7 (fo. 27r; 111417). 

°5 Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 28. 
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Understanding the mac meic phase in styles and surnames 


As noted above, mac and ua were used in name-phrases in the literal sense in the 
Irish chronicles in the early Middle Ages. Conversely, mac meic only emerged in 
the literal sense in the eleventh century once ua began to crystallize into a surname 
element. Mac itself continued to be used literally in name-phrases, as we shall see, 
until the mid-twelfth century when mac surnames emerged, and beyond. As has been 
mentioned, the development of the surname was accompanied by the use of that form 
as a kind of forename substitute, sometimes (especially when borne by the head of 
a kindred) as the ‘style’. Understanding the emergence of the style is also crucial to 
this process, therefore. Prior to the emergence of wa surnames beginning in the late 
tenth century, a phrase including wa was sometimes used in the annals to refer to an 
individual or individuals. For example, in AI 757.1, the annalist reports the death of 
‘the grandson of Suanach’ (hua Suanaig); two centuries later, in AI 956.3, we learn 
that two grandsons of Mael Sechnaill (‘da hua Mail Sechnaill’) were blinded. This 
use of ua without a forename, however, appears only three times in the Annals of 
Inisfallen before 1000.°° From that point onward such usage becomes much more 
common. Beginning with ‘the grandson of Harald’ (‘hua Arailt’) in 1004.5, it appears 
over 150 times in the next century and a half.’’ There are a further fifty-two ua styles 
between 1159 and 1213, an increasing proportion of which were bishops and other 
churchmen, after which the use of the wa style all but disappears in the Inisfallen 
annals. This chronicle, whose earliest layer in the extant manuscript runs to 1092, 
with new material being added at various points in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries and later, is our sole contemporary chronicle manuscript; all the others exist 
only in later copies, thus risking later naming practices being read anachronistically 
back in time.”* Nevertheless, the same trend is replicated in the Annals of Tigernach 
and Ulster. Name-phrases describing someone literally as ‘X grandson of Y’ were 
common before about 1000, but the phrase ‘wa X’ is very seldom used until the early 
eleventh century, when the use of such ‘ua X’ phrases became common, the same 
trend we saw in the Inisfallen chronicle. While we do not have the prosopographical 
data in most cases to determine whether the men bearing these ‘styles’ were literal 
grandsons or not, the fact that their use emerges so clearly at the same time as ua 
surname use takes off is highly suggestive that these are indeed ‘styles’ or surname 
titles rather than simply phrases of descriptive text. We may want to ask whether the 
ua style or ua surname emerged first, particularly as Bannerman saw the emergence 
of the style as an intermediary stage in surname formation.”’ In other words, was 
the explosion in the use of the ua style form, whether literal or not, in the eleventh 
century, the cause or the effect of the emergence of the wa surname? Of the many 
eleventh-century examples that exist, it is usually not possible to tell whether an 
ua style form describes a literal relationship or not, although a detailed comparison 
with the genealogies might be fruitful. Generally speaking, however, the bearers are 
heads of kindreds, whether kings or heads of ecclesiastical kindreds. Two high-pro- 
file early examples, Ua-Néill in 1010 and Ua-Ruaire in AT 1031.8, were certainly 


6 AI 757.1, 956.3, 972.3. 

7 © Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 183, also points out Ua-Mail Doraid in AI 1011.5; 
see also AU 1004.8. Note the Annals of Ulster have Ua-Canannain in 945.7, 949.2; see O Cuiv, 
‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 182. The style in wa appears 160 times up to the lacuna of the 
mid-twelfth century which occurs between 1130 and 1159. 

*8 Simms, Medieval Gaelic Sources, 28-9, Mac Airt, The Annals of Inisfallen, vii-lii. 

?° Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 28-9. 
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fully-fledged ‘styles’ borne by men using the hereditary surname, perhaps suggesting 
that the same was true of other contemporary examples.*° Furthermore, the extensive 
use of the style form in the same period by rigdomnae or designated royal heirs 
underlines the significance of the style form in the realm of political claims.*! 

Mac meic styles also developed in conjunction with mac meic surnames. The 
style form ‘mac meic + name’ appears first in 1076 in AI and recurs twenty-one 
times between then and 1196, but it was employed in the Annals of Ulster as early 
as 1033.*° That Mac Airt translated it sometimes as ‘grandson’, sometimes as ‘the 
son of Mac-X’, points to obvious difficulties in interpretation.** The first translation 
presumes a literal relationship; the second may or may not refer to a grandson but 
presumes the use of a Mac-X style by the father. That the Mac-X surname form had 
not yet emerged in the first half-century or more of this phase of mac meic usage 
suggests strongly that the ‘son of Mac-X’ translation is untenable. As with ua styles, 
such as Ua-Néill, Ua-Briain, and Ua-Conchubuir, many of these mac meic phrases, 
like Mac-Meic-Lachlainn, Mac-Meic-Senain, and Mac-Meic-Carthaig, are used to 
refer to currently reigning kings.** It makes no sense for a sitting king to be called 
‘the son of Mac-Lachlainn’ if he himself had the right to bear the style, which 
scholars have assumed was ‘Mac-Lachlainn’.*> Clearly, instead, the whole phrase 
mac meic Lachlainn must itself be the style. Just as mac meic surnames followed 
ua surnames, so did mac meic styles follow ua styles. As with early ua styles, it is 
not always clear whether the bearer of a mac meic style was the literal grandson of 
the eponym. 

It is important to consider the context in which some of the earliest mac meic 
styles appear. The mac meic style form is sometimes used only after the full name 
of the individual has been established in a preceding entry. In this context, it should 
be seen in some cases as a shorthand form of the full name, whether literal or 
non-literal. For example, the Annals of Ulster mention Mac-Meic-Lachlainn, king 
of Ailech, in 1091, only after the individual has been established three times in 
preceding entries between 1087 and 1090 as Domnall mac meic Lachlainn.** In 
the same way, the Annals of Inisfallen mention Mac Meic Lochlainn in 1102 after 
introducing Domnall mac meic Lachlainn (the ‘surname’ here describes a literal 
relationship) in 1100.*’ The first use of a non-literal style for that lineage in AI 
dates to 1121, shortly after Domnall’s death, when his son Conchobar bears the 


© AT 1010.4; AT 1031.8. 

31 AT 1016.6, 1037.8, 1042.3, 1051.6, 1061.2, 1061.6. The rigdomna could be the head of a gelfine 
presenting a claim to kingship of a political unit in competition with the head of another cognat- 
ically related ge/fine; see also Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 90-2. 

2 AT 1076.6, 1196.6; AU 1033.7; see also below, note 36. 

3 Translated as ‘grandson’: AI 1076.6, 1093.4, 1094.3, 1107.7, 1110.6, 1115.4, 1115.11, 1119.3, 
1170.3, 1172.3, 1177.2. Translated as ‘son of Mac X’: AI 1102.5, 1103.7, 1111.6, 1118.8, 
1118.10, 1120.5, 1121.5, 1127.8, 1127.16, 1166.5, 1176.3, 1177.4, 1196.6. 

4 AT 1010.4, 1039.3, 1210.2 (Ua-Néill); AI 1071.5, 1072.2, 1076.2, 1077.2, 1093.2, 1093.3, 
1093.4, 1093.7, 1094.2, 1192.4, 1193.2, 1196.2, 1272.3 (Ua-Briain); AI 1040.5, 1048.4, 1051.7, 
1059.7, 1061.8, 1073.4, 1092.5, 1093.2, 1093.7, 1093.8, 1094.2, 1115.8, 1126.6, 1127.14, 
1128.3, 1202.2, 1210.2 (Ua-Conchubuir); Mac-Meic-Lachlainn, referring to Domnall ua 
Lachlainn, the reigning king of Ailech (AI 1102.5); Mac-Meic-Senain, king of Gailenga (AI 
1103.7); and Mac-Meic-Carthaig, referring to Tadg (AI 1118.8). 

35 For ‘the son of Mac-Lachlainn’, king of Ailech, see AI 1120.5. 

6 AU 1087.5, 1088.2, 1090.4; see also 1090.2; AI 1093.4. 

37 AT 1100.6, 1102.5. 
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style Mac-Meic-Lachlainn.** The Annals of Inisfallen also employs the style form 
Mac-Meic-Carthaig in 1118.8 only after setting up Tadc mac meic Carthaig in 
1118.7. This case also describes a literal grandson of the eponym. This pattern 
implies the style form was an afterthought to the surname form, even when the 
surname form still described a literal relationship. Perhaps forms like Mac Meic 
Lachlainn and Mac Meic Carthaig were undergoing a process of reification even 
in this third generation. Analysis of less prominent kindreds offers further support 
for these trends. Mac-Meic-Maelain, the king of Gailenga mentioned in 1076.3 and 
1077.2 in the Annals of Ulster, is likely to be identified with Leochan mac meic 
Maelain, a king of Gailenga mentioned in AU 1060.7 whose genealogy confirms 
was the grandson of Maelan, a man whose death is recorded in AU 1018.3. 
Amlaib mac meic Sénain, a king of Gailenga who died in AU 1130.3, may have 
been bearing a hereditary surname, if the eponym was the Senan ua Leochain, king 
of Gailenga, who died in AU 1013.2. In other early examples of the style form with 
mac meic, it is not, as far as I am aware, possible to verify the relationship with 
the eponym. Thus it is clear that many of the early examples of the mac meic style 
form refer to men who were the literal grandsons of their surname’s eponym; as the 
surname form began to be carried over into the following generation, as happened 
with the Mac Lachlainns in the 1120s, the mac meic style followed suit. 

But can we be clear that the men described with the mac meic style forms were the 
actual kings and other heads of kindreds (and possibly other claimants) rather than 
just ‘sons of Mac-X’? In the last quarter of the eleventh century, we have Mac-Meic- 
Lachlainn, king of Ailech (1091), as well as Mac-Meic-Maelain, king of Gailenga 
(1076, 1077), and Mac-Meic-Gilla Coluim ui Domnaill, king of Cenél Lugdach 
(1100). In AI 1166.6, the king of Ulaid was blinded by Mac-Meic-Lachlainn, and 
in the following entry, AI 1166.7, we have the death of Muirchertach Mac Meic 
Lachlainn.*! The Annals of Ulster can confirm that the Mac-Meic-Lachlainn who 
did the blinding was indeed Muirchertach Ua Lachlainn and not his son.” The way 
that individuals with ua styles and mac meic styles are sometimes juxtaposed in 
the annals is also highly suggestive of heads of kindred bearing a mac meic style. 
For example, Donnchad ua hEochada, king of Ulaid, was captured by Mac Meic- 
Lachlainn, king of Cenél nEdgain, in 1100.* It is also clear that mac meic is a style in 
itself because of the absence of the purported mac style in the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries. The Annals of Inisfallen refer to Ua-Lachlainn in 1100, and in a 
comparable way, Mac-Meic-Lachlainn in 1102 and 1111.4 The only annals to give 
Mac-Lachlainn as a style in this period were the Annals of Loch Cé, a source which 
requires some parenthetical comment. These annals, first compiled in the second half 
of the sixteenth century, barely register the mac meic phase at all, in stark contrast to 
other annals.*° For example, for Domnall son of Ardgar son of Lachlann (d. 1121), 


38 AT 1121.5; see also AU 1122.5 for the identification. Another son, Niall, bears the style in AI 
1127.8. 

°° CGH, 168 (145b50). 

#0 AU 1076.3, 1077.2, 1091.3, 1100.6. Mac-Meic-Lachlainn in this case describes the literal 
grandson of Lachlan. 

41 AI 1166.6, 1166.7. 

® AU 1166.8. Note also the Mac-Meic-Lachlainn of AT 1162.1 is almost certainly the same man 
as Muirchertach Ua Lachlainn of AU 1162.1. 

8 AT 1100.2. 

AI 1100.7, 1102.5, 1111.6. 

On the Annals of Loch Cé, see Simms, Medieval Gaelic Sources, 25-6. 
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the Annals of Ulster (seven times), Chronicon Scotorum, Annals of Tigernach, and 
Annals of Inisfallen all use the same name form: Domnall mac meic Lachlainn.** 
The Annals of Loch Cé, however, consistently refer to him — over twenty times — as 
Domnall Mac Lachlainn.*’ This strongly suggests that name forms were changed 
as part of the production of that work, especially in the case of well-known family 
names, like Mac Lachlainn and Mac Carthaig. For that reason, I have chosen largely 
to exclude ALC from this analysis and to concentrate especially on AI, AU, and AT. 
The picture given from these annals is that styles using mac (without meic) were used 
from the second half of the twelfth century, which must mirror the gradual emergence 
of mac surnames. The Annals of Ulster does occasionally call people by mac styles 
in the twelfth century, although an early (1118) reference to Mac-Carthaig is anoma- 
lous and difficult to interpret.“* The possibility of later editorial alteration, especially 
in the case of more famous kindreds, should always be kept in mind. Mac-Murchada 
appears first in 1156, Mac-Lachlainn in 1157, Mac-Duinn Sléibe in 1165, followed 
by Mac-Mathgamhna (1181), Mac-Gilla Ruaid (1219), Mac-Cathmail (1220), and 
Mac-Diarmata (1225). The style in mac meic appears as late as 1168 in AU, with 
Mac-Meic-Conchobuir.*’ The Annals of Inisfallen refer to Mac-Murchada as early as 
1170, but do not routinely refer to the kings of Desmumu as Mac-Carthaig until the 
1260s.°! Therefore, mac meic styles in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries 
should be read as styles in their own right, meaning ‘grandson of X’, and should not 
be read as ‘son of Mac-X’. This means that the style was not, as Bannerman thought, 
a stepping stone to the development of the mac surname.** 

Just as we can demonstrate that the mac meic style was used by ruling kings, thus 
militating against the interpretation ‘son of Mac-X’, so can it be shown that mac meic 
was part of a surname in its own right. As with styles, it is demonstrable that many 
of the bearers of mac meic second names were themselves the heads of kindreds. For 
example, AU records the deaths of Aed mac meic Ualgairg and Domnall mac meic 
Ualgairg in 1067 and 1073, respectively: each is described as toisech or chief of Ui 
Duibinnrecht. These are exactly comparable to AU 1075’s Cinaed ua Con Beathach, 


4 AU 1087.5, 1088.2, 1090.4, 1101.7, 1107.8, 1109.5, 1113.8; CS 1088, 1101, 1103, 1113, 1114, 
1121; AT 1090.6, 1100.2, 1103.4, 1108.6, 1113.2, 1114.5, 1121.1; AI 1100.6, 1102.5, 1111.6, 
1113.7, 1114.3, 1118.10, 1120.5, 1121.2. 

47 ALC 1080.2, 1084.4, 1084.7, 1087.3, 1088.1, 1090.1, 1093.4, 1097.3, 1099.5, 1100.1, 1100.2, 
1101.4, 1102.7, 1103.2, 1103.3, 1104.4, 1105.2, 1106.1, 1107.6, 1109.3, 1110.4, 1111.9, 1112.2, 
1113.6, 1113.9, 1114.3. 

4 AU 1118.6. 

*® AU 1156.4, 1157.2, 1165.10, 1181.1, 1219.1, 1220.1, 1225.4. 

° AU 1168.1. 

5! AT 1170.4; for some later examples of the Mac-Carthaig styles, see AI 1261.9, 1262.3, 1262.8, 
1262.10, 1276.3, 1281.7, 1283.4. 

? There is great potential for confusion with mac meic and ua styles, because of the fact that these 
words (and mac) could still simply mean ‘grandson’ (and ‘son’). Further, once mac meic was 
shortened to mac, and ‘Mac-X’ became the normal style, then ‘mac meic X’ may indeed have 
been translated as ‘son of Mac-X’. But this needs to be considered on a case-by-case basis, 
especially in the twelfth century. One remarkable tendency in the twelfth-century annals was for 
the authors to sometimes avoid mentioning the personal names of the perpetrators of evil deeds, 
while the victim’s name is given. For example, in AI 1163.6, ‘Donnchad son of Donnchad Ua 
Carthaig, candle of generosity, prowess, and martial action of Desmumu, was treacherously slain 
by the son of Cormac Ua Carthaig’ (AI 1163.6). In 1165, ‘The son of Domnall Ua Carthaig was 
banished to Laigin’, but in the following year, ‘Mael Sechnaill, son of Domnall Ua Carthaig, 
was slain by Cormac’s son’ (AI 1165.3, 1166.4). See also AI 1178.3: ‘Muirchertach, grandson 
of Domnall Ua Carthaig, was treacherously slain by Ua hEterscedil’. 
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chief of Cenél Binnigh.*? That mac meic operated as a surname for a century or so 
is evident when we compare this evidence to AU 1177.3, with mentions of Mael 
Sechlainn Mac Meic Lachlainn and Ardgal Mac Meic Lachlainn, father and son 
bearing the same surname.™ Part of the appeal of using mac meic initially was 
evidently that it could be combined with ua. This reflects a kind of genealogical 
mode of thinking. Ua and mac meic probably rose to prominence due to the growing 
importance of the three-generation family unit called the ge/fine, where the person of 
the grandfather was the linchpin for the whole unit and thus formed a natural focus 
for identity. Thus it was not difficult for kindred names in wa, once they had been 
coined beginning in the late tenth century, to ‘crystallize’, to reify in people’s minds 
with familiarity and time, and it is in this way that we should think about surname 
formation, as a gradual process of reification of identities. Adding mac meic to ua 
allowed one to identify to which genealogical offshoot of the original eponym’s 
family tree a name-bearer belonged. Thus, we have in the early twelfth century 
‘Macc meicc Dunlaing Ui Chinn Faelad’ (AI 1115.11) and ‘Macc meicc Brotchon U 
Mathgamna’ (AI 1119.3).°° This combination could also be used in the name-phrase 
‘X mac meic Y Ui Z’, as in the case of the royal heir of Ailech, Ardgar mac meic 
Aeda Ui Mail Sechlainn, in AU 1124, or in the name of Muirchertach mac meic 
Domnaill Ui Carthaig in AI 1178.°° The point here is not so much whether mac meic 
describes a gap of two generations (i.e. a grandson) or more, but rather in the ability 
to combine a shorter ge/fine lineage with a more longstanding kindred name. In the 
case of Muirchertach, Domnall was his grandfather and Carthach was his grandfa- 
ther’s great-grandfather. The same entry in MacCarthaigh’s Book describes him as 
‘Muircheartach mac mic Domnaill Mec Carrthaigh’.°’ One of the routes through 
which the mac surname emerged in its own right was probably through these descrip- 
tions of the fathers and grandfathers of the bearers. For example, where AI 1163 
has ‘the son of Cormac ua Carthaig’, AT has ‘the son of Cormac Mac Carthaig’.** 
In another case, AT describes the man otherwise called Muirchertach Mac Meic 
Lachlainn as Muirchertach mac Néill meic Lachlainn (five times between 1151 and 
1166), as opposed to mac Néill meic meic Lachlainn or ui Lachlainn: it is here where 
the contracting process may have begun.°*’ We see a late example of this in AI with 
Diarmait son of Domnall Mac Carthaig in 1219. 

Now that the mac meic phase in styles and surnames has been identified, we can 
examine its use in some case studies to determine how the mac surname evolved in 
its own right. These will consist of five royal Irish lineages who eventually used mac 
surnames based on eponyms who lived in the eleventh century (see Table 4.2), as 
well as a handful of lesser kindreds. By following the naming patterns for up to six 
generations, we can get a better sense of the broader attitudes to naming in contem- 
porary society. Bannerman used the Mac Carthaig kings of Desmumu as the prime 


3 AU 1067.1, 1073.3, 1075.1. See also AU 1129.6: ‘Gilla Crist m. m. Uidhrin toisech Ceniuil 
Feradhaigh’; AT 1153.11: ‘Muirghius mac maic Muirchertaigh, ard-taisech Clainde Tomaltaigh’. 

AU 1177.3. The insertion ‘that is, son to that Mael-Sechlainn’ is not in Oxford Bodleian MS 
Rawlinson B.489, fo. 58v. 

°° Note also ‘Aedh m. m. Neill Ui Ruairc’: AU 1063.4. 

© AU 1124.7; AI 1178.3. See also ‘Giolla na Naomh mac meic Con Meadha h. Laegacan’ (AT 
1146.12). 

°7 MCB 1177.1. 

8 AT 1163.6; AT 1165.11. 

* AT 1151.4, 1151.5, 1156.8, 1159.6, 1166.3. Niall was the great-grandson of Lachlan. 

6 AI 1219.2. 
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example for his understanding of the process, noting that a grandson of Carthach, 
Tadg, is called Tadg mac meic Carthaig in AI in 1118, and is also described by the 
style or surname-title of Mac-Carthaig in the Annals of Ulster in the same year.°! 
This must be either an early example of the mac style or a later editorial shortening 
of the mac meic style; it is the only such case in AU before the mid-twelfth-century 
lacuna. Moreover, the AU entry notes that after an invasion of Munster, the south 
of that province was given to Mac Carthaig and the north was given to ‘the sons 
of Diarmait’.® Given that the annalist has used the word mac in the plural in the 
literal sense referring to the sons, it is perhaps unlikely that he would describe Tadg 
as ‘the son of Carthach’ when in fact he was the grandson: it is more probable that 
a later copyist skipped over a mc when creating our extant manuscript. Continuing 
on, in 1177, the Annals of Inisfallen make reference to ‘mc. mc. Carthaig’, which 
Bannerman misleadingly suggested reads ‘Diarmait mac MeicCarthaig’, but the 
name Diarmait is nowhere in evidence.® Based on the analysis above, we can now 
interpret this as a mac meic style. When peace was made in 1177 by Mac-Meic- 
Carthaig and the Ui Briain, we are presented with the style as borne by Domnall Mor 
as head of that kindred.“ Bannerman thought that Diarmait was going by ‘son of 
Mac-Carthaig’, marking an intermediate stage in the process of surname formation, 
which was ultimately completed in 1200 with the full use of the mac surname and 
the citing of the form Domnall Mac Carthaig.® A fuller analysis will demonstrate a 
more complex and varied panorama. 

Looking at the Annals of Inisfallen, a Munster source, the three sons of Muiredach 
son of Carthach are known as Tadg, Cormac, and Donnchad mac meic Carthaig: just 
as mac is used for the son’s generation, mac meic is used for the grandsons’. The 
difficulty comes in the following generation: either a new eponym must be found, or 
creative means must be acquired for keeping Carthach. Unfortunately, the great-grand- 
sons’ generation is almost completely lost in AI due to a lacuna, but the solution 
adopted by the following, the fifth, generation was the adoption of Ua Carthaig. The 
fact that wa is applied to their fathers’ generation (i.e. the fourth) could suggest that it 
was adopted then.® In any case, in AI we have Donnchad mac Donnchada Ui Carthaig 
(d. 1163), Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill Ui Carthaig (d. 1166), and Cormac mac 
Diarmata Ui Carthaig (d. 1176). It could be that wa was accepted to mean ‘great- 
grandson’ in a literal sense as well, which would accurately represent these relation- 
ships.’ Another Munster source, known as Mac Carthaig’s Book, does offer some 


6! AT 1118.7; AU 1118.6. Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 28. 

This Diarmait was a grandson of the famous Dal Cais ruler Brian Boruma (d. 1014); see Moody, 

A New History of Ireland, 1X, 137, Table 11. 

6 AT 1177.4. Sean Mac Airt’s 1951 edition, The Annals of Inisfallen (MS. Rawlinson B. 503), has 
‘mc. Mc. Carthaig’ on page 310. It is possible to consult the manuscript of AI as well as those 
of AU and AT on the Bodleian Library website (http://image.ox.ac.uk/list?collection=bodleian). 
It is worth noting that the capitalization in Mac Airt’s edition might suggest a ‘son of Mac-X’ 
translation; neither mc is in upper case in the MS. See MS Rawlinson B. 503, fo. 39r, col. B. The 
Annals of Tigernach also has just mac meic Carthaig (AT 1177.5), while AU does not mention 
the event. Only Mac Carthaigh’s Book mentions Diarmait by name: MCB 1177.5. 

6 AT 1177.4. 

6 AT 1200.9. 

°° For a useful genealogical tree, see Moody, 4 New History of Ireland, 1X, 154-5, tables 24 and 
25. For a medieval genealogy of this family, see CGH, 362-3 (LL 320b). 

67 The chronicle known as Mac Carthaigh’s Book was a Munster source closely related to Inisfallen 
which was written down in the late fifteenth century. Simms, Medieval Gaelic Sources, 30. 

AT 1163.6, 1164.2, 1165.3, 1166.4, 1176.7. 
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evidence on fourth-generation individuals, such as Fingen Mac Meic Carthaig (d. 
1152), which could suggest that mac meic was also carried on as a surname by this 
generation of the great-grandsons.” The picture from the Annals of Inisfallen suggests 
an iterative process, emphasizing generational shift: mac (second generation), mac 
meic (third), ua and possibly mac meic (fourth), and ‘X mac Y ui Z’ (fifth). In the 
same set of annals, the following (sixth) generation reverts to mac meic: we have 
Domnall (d. 1206), Fingen (d. 1209), and Diarmait (d. 1229) Mac Meic Carthaig.”° 
Although, as Bannerman notes, Domnall is called ‘Domnall Mac Carthaig’ once in 
AI in 1200, he is called ‘Domnall Mac Meic Carthaig’ ten times in the same source, 
and his contemporaries are all surnamed Mac Meic Carthaig.”1 Mac Meic Carthaig 
continues to be the normal way of referring to them through the 1210s.” Only with 
mentions of Diarmait mac Domnaill Meic Carthaig in 1219, Diarmait Duna Draignéin 
mac Domnaill Meic Carthaig in 1229, Cormac Mac Carthaig in 1230, and Domnall 
Got Mac Carthaig in 1232 do we have the definitive bedding-down of Mac Carthaig 
as a surname in our best, most contemporary source for the family.”? While the Annals 
of Ulster and of Tigernach largely follow the trends we have seen in AI, we do see 
the occasional use of Mac Carthaig in the twelfth century: these could suggest that 
Mac Carthaig was sometimes used as an alternative to mac meic Carthaig as early as 
1123, or they could be due to later editorial practice.“ From this example we can see 
that merely searching for the first use of mac by a later descendant is not sufficient. 
Taking AI as our baseline, we can see that Mac Meic Carthaig and Ua Carthaig were 
both used as surnames, that is, in non-literal terms, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth gener- 
ations, as late as ca 1220, occasionally in addition to patronymics. Just as va no longer 
literally meant ‘grandson’, neither should we take mac meic literally, for example, as 
the son of a man bearing the ‘Mac-X’ style. Instead, it has crystallized and reified as 
part of the surname phrase. 

With the Mac Lachlainn kings of Cenél nEogain or Ailech, a name which is 
usually spelled Mac Lochlainn in the historiography, we see a different pattern 
emerge.” Here, we have evidence of the use of wa and mac meic in the third gener- 
ation, that of the grandsons of Lachlann. The Annals of Ulster prefers Domnall ua 
Lachlainn and Muirchertach ua Lachlainn, but does occasionally use mac meic 
Lachlainn, while the Annals of Tigernach prefers the latter.’ This dual track of 


® MCB 1152.5. 

AT 1189.3, 1190.2, 1193.4, 1196.5, 1198.5, 1200.2, 1203.3, 1204.4, 1205.3, 1206.7 (Domnall); 
AI 1192.7, 1194.2, 1196.2, 1206.8, 1209.2, 1209.3 (Fingen); AI 1206.7, 1206.9, 1209.3, 1211.2, 
1214.2 (Diarmait). 

7! AI 1200.9; compare to above note 66. 

” Note that references to Fingen son of Fingen Mac Carthaig (AI 1209.6) and Tade Mac Carthaig 
(AI 1216.4) come from marginalia added later. 

® AT 1219.2, 1229.1, 1230.2, 1232.2. 

™ AT 1123.3 (Donnchad son of Tadg Mac Carthaig); CS 1123 (Donnchad Mac Carthaig); AT 

1126.2 (Cormac Mac Carthaig), but cf. Cormac mac meic Carthaig, AT 1118.3, 1124.4, 1127.1, 

1127.2, 1133.2, 1138.5; AT 1144.9, 1163.7 (Donnchad Mac Carthaig); AU 1157.1 (Gilla Patraic 

Mac Carthaig, herenagh of Cork); AT 1167.4, 1171.12 (Diarmait Mac Carthaig); AT 1176.11 

(Cormac Liathanach Mac Carthaig). 

For a useful genealogical tree, see Moody, A New History of Ireland, 1X, 129, Table 3. For a 

medieval genealogy of this family, see CGH, 175 (145g36). 

7° Domnall ua Lachlainn: AU 1080.7, 1083.6, 1084.4, 1084.7, 1090.2, 1093.4, 1097.6, 1099.8, 
1100.2, 1100.3, 1102.8, 1103.5, 1103.2, 1104.6, 1106.1, 1109.5, 1110.8, 1110.9, 1111.10, 
1112.3, 1113.7, 1114.3, 1120.1; Domnall mac meic Lachlainn: AU 1087.5, 1088.2, 1090.4, 
1101.7, 1105.3, 1107.8, 1113.8. 
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using both wa and mac meic continues to be evident in the following, fourth, gener- 
ation, for individuals like Niall (d. 1129), Magnus (d. 1129), and Conchobar (d. 
1136). Domnall’s daughter, Mor (d. 1122), is once described as ingen meic meic (the 
daughter of the son of the son of) Lachlainn.” This bifurcated situation continued in 
the following, fifth, generation, with Muirchertach Ua Lachlainn, the powerful high- 
king of Ireland who died in 1166, regarding whom AU employed wa and AI and AT 
opted for mac meic, although AT shortens this to Mac Lachlainn on one occasion.” 
Mac meic is clearly a surname here, and, like ua, its usage was carried on past its 
literal meaning of ‘grandson’. Given that AU is the pre-eminent source for Ulster in 
this period, we are tempted to think Ua Lachlainn was the most common surname 
employed by Muirchertach; however, this must be weighed against the fact that his 
sole surviving charter text is in the name of ‘Mauritius Mag Lachlain’.” In any event, 
ua and mac meic were both used in the following, sixth generation, with growing 
evidence that Mac Lachlainn was available as a less common alternative. The Annals 
of Ulster refer to Conchobar Mac Lachlainn in 1201, to Aed mac Mail Sechlainn 
Meic Lachlainn in 1215, to Domnall Mac Lachlainn in 1241, and to Diarmait Mac 
Lachlainn in 1260, but are still able to refer to a Domnall Ua Lachlainn as late as 
1232.®° Thus we see that, as with Meic Carthaig, mac on its own is very little used in 
the twelfth century and only becomes standard in the early to mid-thirteenth. 

The Mac Gilla Patraic kings of Osraige (Ossory) offer a different perspective 
again.®' The eponym of the surname is, in the first instance, a Gilla Patraic who died 
in 1055.8? However, his son Domnall was known as both mac Gilla Patraic and ua 
Gilla Patraic, in the latter case as the great-grandson of Gilla Patraic mac Donnchada, 
king of Osraige, who died in 996.% When Domnall’s son Donnchad is called ua Gilla 
Patraic, then, it could refer to either his grandfather or his great-great-grandfather, 
but when he is called ‘mac Domnaill ui Gilla Patraic’, only the latter option applies.** 
His brothers Muirchertach and Cerball, however, are known as ‘mac Domnaill meic 
Gilla Patraic’, which must refer to the 1055 eponym. The situation is complicated, 
however, by the appearance of a third Gilla Patraic (d. 1103), known by the epithet 
Ruad (‘red’), a collateral heir who took the kingship, and his sons Donnchad Ruad 
(d. 1109) and Donnchad Balc (‘strong’) (d. 1123), who were also known as ‘mac 
Gilla Patraic’.*° In the fourth and fifth generations of the main line from the 1055 
Gilla Patraic, the form Ua Gilla Patraic continued to predominate: whether it now 
harkened back to the 996 or the 1055 eponym must have been irrelevant by that 
time.** In the fifth generation we have a fourth Gilla Patraic, a king of Osraige who 
died in 1146; his son Donnchad (d. 1162) was known, in the sense of a patronymic, 


7 AT 1122.9, 

® For Ua Lachlainn, see AU 1156.2, 1157.4, 1160.7, 1161.4, 1161.7, 1162.1, 1162.4, 1164.2, 
1164.6, 1165.4, 1165.5, 1165.9, 1165.10, 1166.3, 1166.8, 1166.10; for Mac Meic Lachlainn, see 
AI 1166.6; AT 1157.3, 1159.5, 1159.6, 1159.11, 1161.6, 1166.3. 

Flanagan, Irish Royal Charters, no. 5. The charter text survives in a seventeenth-century 
transcript. 

© AU 1201.6, 1215.1, 1241.2, 1260.1, 1232.8; see also 1204.2, 1250.2. 

For a useful genealogical tree, see Moody, A New History of Ireland, 1X, 135, Table 9. For a 
medieval genealogy of this family, see CGH, 15-17 (117¢e40). 

* AU 1055.2; AI 1055.6; AT 1055.7. 

3 AT 996.3, 1072.6, 1070.9; AU 1087.1; AT 1067.5. 

4 AU 1089.6; AT 1089.4; AI 1090.3. 

8 AU 1103.5, 1109.9, 1123.5; AI 1103.4, 1123.5. 

86 AT 1113.4; AU 1113.6, 1163.2. 
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as mac Gilla Patraic.’? Donnchad’s first cousin Domnall son of Cerball was known 
as Domnall Ua Gilla Patraic in the Annals of Ulster but apparently and somewhat 
confusingly as Domnall Mac Gilla Patraic in the Annals of Tigernach at his death in 
1165.88 In 1171 and 1172, AT’s Domnall mac Donnchada meic Gilla Patraic works 
in a literal sense, referring to the 1146 eponym. Mention of Domnall ua Gilla Patraic 
in 1175 also works in the literal sense but may be regarded as carrying on the old Ua 
Gilla Patraic surname, but the same annals (AT) refer to him at the king’s death in 
1176 as Domnall Mac Gilla Patraic, employing the mac surname.** The eponym of 
this mac surname, however, could just as well be the 1146 eponym as the purported 
1055 one. In Mac Carthaigh’s Book, Domnall Ua Gilla Patraic, king of Osraige, 
was mentioned in 1172 and 1176, but the same man is described as Domnall Mac 
Gilla Patraic in 1167 and 1176.°° Sources on the family are not as forthcoming in the 
thirteenth century, but the Annals of Loch Cé suggest Ua Gilla Patraic remained in 
use.”! This family reveals how continued use of a forename can reinforce and renew 
its validity for surname formation, but on balance, Ua Gilla Patraic makes a much 
better candidate as a surname for the kings of Osraige than does the mac surname. 

The Mac Duinn Shlcéibe kings of Ulaid take their name from a Donn Sléibe who 
died in 1091 but, like the Ui Gilla Patraic, also continued to look back to a more 
distant forebear for the surname Ua hEochada, named after Donn Sléibe’s father, 
Eochaid, who died in 1062, and potentially after an even earlier Eochaid who died 
in 1004.” Donn Sléibe’s grandson, Cu Ulad (d. 1157), is surnamed Ua hEochada in 
AT, and Cu Ulad’s sons, the fourth generation, used both Mac Duinn Shléibe and 
Ua hEochada.** Our coverage of the family is much poorer in the thirteenth century, 
but the 1227 death notice of Ruadri Mac Duinn Shléibe suggests the mac surname 
may have been winning out by this time.” All four examples so far suggest the early 
thirteenth century as the key time when the mac surname came to overtake mac meic 
and, in some cases, ua. Francis John Byrne claims that Donn Sléibe was chosen as a 
new epithet by his descendants after 1137 in order to set themselves off as the only 
legitimate heirs to Ua hEochada kingship, but even with that motivation, the pre-ex- 
isting Ua hEochada surname continued to be in use, and as we have seen elsewhere, 
the new mac surname only bedded down in the thirteenth century.” 

O Murchadha made the important point that ‘generally speaking, the higher 
the standing of the family group, the later a surname was assumed’.*’ We need 
to be aware of the possibility, then, that these high-profile case studies could be 
lagging indicators for surname adoption. While the evidence is less plentiful for 
less prominent kindreds, there is enough to demonstrate they followed the same 
pattern regarding the mac meic phase of surname and style in the late eleventh 


7 AT 1146.3, 1162.6. 

8 AU 1165.2; AT 1165.2. 

© AT 1166.1, 1166.13, 1166.20, 1168.2, 1170.11, 1171.6, 1172.13, 1175.16, 1176.12. The styles 
Mac-Gilla Patraic and Ua-Gilla Patraic are both used by AT in the year 1166. 

°° MCB 1167.4, 1167.6, 1172.2, 1176.6, 1176.8. 

°' ALC 1185.12, 1247.8, 1249.14. 

2 AU 1004.5, 1062.6, 1091.3; AI 1004.4, 1063.3, 1091.3; AT 1002.1, 1022.6, 1044.3, 1062.2, 
1091.9. For a useful genealogical tree, see Moody, A New History of Ireland, IX, 132, Table 6. 
For a medieval genealogy of this family, see CGH, 322 (161b32). 

° AT 1157.5, 1165.4, 1166.3, 1172.15, 1173.1, 1178.13; AU 1165.5, 1165.9, 1165.10, 1166.2, 
1166.8, 1171.5, 1181.3, 1196.2, 1200.4, 1201.1; AI 1166.5. 

AU 1227.5. 

°° Byrne, Irish Kings, xli, 128. 

°° © Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 32. 
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and early twelfth centuries. A case in point is the Meic Meic Ualgairg, toisig of Ui 
Duib Innrecht, whose genealogy appears in Rawlinson B. 502.°’ Gilla Ciarain mac 
Ualgairg, toisech of Ui Duib Innrecht, who died in 1026, was the son of the eponym, 
and Aed mac meic Ualgairg, toisech of Ui Duib Innrecht, died in 1067.°* A great- 
grandson, Domnall Mac Meic Ualgairg, died in 1073, and a great-great-grandson, 
Gilla Ciarain Mac Meic Ualgairg, died in 1095.” An unnamed Mac-Meic-Ualgairg 
is mentioned in 1159, but it seems not to have survived as a surname in the modern 
period.' This lineage may have developed the use of mac meic in order for Aed mac 
meic Ualgairg to distinguish himself from Aed ua Ualgairg, king of Cenél nEogain in 
the 1060s.'°! In another case, according to AFM, we have the death of Niall mac meic 
Riabaig, lord of Callraighe, in 1105.'° In AU, in 1107 a Eogan mac meic Riabaig is 
mentioned; in 1120 and 1127 we have Ragnall mac meic Riabaig: these were lords 
in the general area of Bréifne and Airgialla.'° By 1238, this had contracted to a 
surname, when we have Cathal Mac Riabaig, toisech of Fer Scéne.'“ The example 
of the Dal gCais kindred of Meic Con Mara (Macnamara), kings of Ui Caissine, is 
also instructive.'°° The Annals of Inisfallen give us in 1048 the ‘son of Cu Mara’ and 
in 1099 Murchad son of Cu Mara son of Domnall’.'°° According to Mac Carthaigh’s 
Book, Ca Mara Mor mac meic Con Mara died in 1135.'°’ The mac meic phase is 
also attested by an original charter of Domnall Ua Briain, king of Thomond, dating 
to 116885, witnessed by Ragnall mac meic Con Mara and two other men with mac 
meic surnames.'®* Ragnall also appears as Cu Meda Mac Con Mara, attested in AI 
1197.3, as the first reliable bearer of the mac surname, a move which is also attested 
by charter witnesses and annal entries from the thirteenth century and beyond.'” 
The case presented by the Mac Murchada kings of Laigin/Leinster is remark- 
able in how much it differs from the picture so far laid out.'!° Although the sons of 
Murchad (d. 1070) also used Ua Mail na mBo, the surname Mac Murchada was clearly 


°7 CGH, 176 (146a14). 

% AU 1026.4; AU 1067.1 Aed is not mentioned in the genealogy. 

° AU 1073.3; AU 1095.5. Domnall is described as a toisech of Ui Duib Innrecht and is in the 
genealogy. 

100 AT 1159.12. 

101 AU 1065.4, 1066.2. The Aed who died in 1067 was the toisech of Ui Duib Innrecht, not the king 
of Cenél nEdgain. 

12 AFM 1105.13. 

13 AU 1107.5, 1120.2, 1127.2; AFM 1107.6, 1120.5; ALC 1120.2, 1127.2; AI 1127.16. 

4 ALC 1238.10; AC 1238.11; AFM 1238.10. 

'5 MacLysaght, The Surnames of Ireland, 232; Flanagan, Irish Royal Charters, 314, n. 19; 
MacCotter, Medieval Ireland, 192-3. There is a genealogy of the Ui Caissine in Rawlinson 
B.502: see CGH, 242-3 (153a53). 

106 AT 1048.2. 1099.3; cf. AFM 1099.13: ‘Mac Con Mara son of Domnall’. 

07 MCB 1135.2; AT 1135.7; cf. ALC 1135.7: Ca Mara mac Con Mara meic Domnaill, AFM 
1135.16. Note that AFM also records Ca Mara Beg in 1142.10 and Mac Con Mara in 1152.14. 
See also CS 1140. 

'08 Flanagan, /rish Royal Charters, no. 6; Dublin, NLI, D. 6. 

109 AI 1197.3, MCB 1197.1; L. Mac Con Mara = Flanagan, /rish Royal Charters, no. 13 (1224x6); 
M. Mac Con Mara = Flanagan, Irish Royal Charters, no. 15 (12514); Side mac Con Mara = AI 
1280.5; Donnchad mac Con Mara = AU 1307.5; Cu Meda mac Con Mara = AI 1310.4, 1311.3; 
Lachlan mac Con Mara = AI 1312.5, 1313.2; Mathgamain mac Con Mara = AU 1372.13. Note 
AFM 1159.5 also has Domnall mac Con Mara, presumably a patronymic. AFM 1182.4 has 
‘Raghnall Mac Commara Bicc’ (Ranald Macnamara Beg). 

"© For a useful genealogical tree, see Moody, A New History of Ireland, 1X, 134, Table 8, and 149, 
Table 21. For a medieval genealogy of this family, see CGH, 10 (117a). 
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adopted in the third generation alongside mac meic Murchada.'!! Byrne ascribes this 
to a desire on the part of Murchad’s progeny to distinguish themselves from dynastic 
rivals.''? Above all, it was the well-known king Diarmait Mac Murchada (d. 1171) 
who drove the crystallization of this mac surname: he is described exclusively in 
these terms in both AU (seven times) and AT (nine times).'!? The fourth and fifth 
generations continued in the use of the Mac Murchada surname, often in combina- 
tion with their own proper patronymics.'4 

This earlier shortening of the mac meic surname to the mac surname, exemplified 
by Diarmait Mac Murchada, was also taken by some less prominent kindreds. That 
these families were located in Leinster suggests either emulation of Mac Murchada 
or a broader regional trend. The Meic Faelain, kings of Ui Faelain in Co. Kildare, 
are a case in point.''* The genealogy recorded in the Book of Leinster makes clear 
that the Cerball Mac Meic Faelain whose death was recorded in AU 1127.6 was 
actually the son of Murchad son of Mael Morda, son of Cerball son of Faelan: this 
shows the use of mac meic in a surname.''® The death of this latter Cerball son of 
Faelan is recorded in AU 1039.6, so the eponymous Faelan lived in the early eleventh 
century.''? The Domnall Mac Meic Faelain, a puppet king of Laigin installed by high- 
king Tairdelbach ua Conchobuir over the Laigin in 1127, may have been Cerball’s 
brother or even the son of that name whom the genealogy mentions.''® As Domnall 
Mac Faelain, he was blinded by Diarmait Mac Murchada in 1141.'!? Another son of 
Cerball, Faelan Mac Faelain, witnessed a charter of the same king around 1162.'° 
As ‘Felano filio Felano’, he was also a high-profile witness to a 117792 charter of 
Diarmait Ua Dimmusaig, king of Ui Failge (Offaly).'*! Faelan Mac Faelain died in 
1203.'” Therefore, this family went through the mac meic stage but had shortened to 
the mac surname early. The style had also converted to Mac-Faelain by 1166, when 
high-king Ruaidri Ua Conchobuir gave the son of Mac-Faelain twelve score (240) 


"1 AU 1070.2, 1075.4, 1098.4, 1112.4, 1122.3, 1156.4, 1161.4, 1162.5, 1166.9, 1166.11, 1167.6, 
1169.5, 1170.3, 1170.4, 1170.5, 1171.1, 1171.4; AI 1070.2, 1071.2, 1075.3, 1115.3, 1166.7, 
1167.2; AT 1069.2, 1070.1, 1112.5, 1114.11, 1115.4, 1117.4, 1119.5, 1126.1, 1126.3, 1134.5, 
1141.5, 1151.3, 1152.6, 1155.10, 1159.13, 1161.6, 1162.4, 1166.1, 1166.7, 1166.8, 1166.11, 
1166.13, 1166.14, 1167.5, 1168.2, 1169.2, 1169.3, 1169.6, 1170.6, 1170.8, 1170.10, 1170.11, 
1170.12, 1170.13, 1170.14, 1170.16. 

' Byrne, Irish Kings, Xxxv. 

"3 AU 1156.4, 1162.5, 1166.9, 1166.11, 1167.6, 1170.5, 1171.1; AT 1151.3, 1152.6 (2x), 1155.10, 
1159.13, 1161.6, 1162.4, 1167.5, 1171.4. In AI, he is Diarmait mac meic Murchada in 1166.7 
and Diarmait Mac Murchada in 1167.2 and 1171.2. It is noteworthy, however, that he does not 
use the surname in his four surviving charter texts. Flanagan, /rish Royal Charters, nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 

"4 AT 1168.2; AU 1172.10, 1175.10, 1193.7; AT 1170.16, 1175.11. 

45 MacCotter, Medieval Ireland, 176-7. 

"6 CGH, 443 (337f15); AU 1127.6; MCB 1134.3. See also Flanagan, ‘Henry II and the kingdom of 
Ui Faelain’. 

"7 AU 1039.6; ALC 1039.4. The name Ui Faelain is much older, however, pointing to one of three 
lineages of the old royal Leinster dynasty of Ui Dunlainge. Byrne, Jrish Kings, 150. Note also 
Mael Morda mac meic Faeldin, AT 1059.8. 

"8 AU 1127.5; ALC 1127.5. See Flanagan, ‘Strategies of lordship’, 113. 

"9 AT 1141.5. 

20 Flanagan, Jrish Royal Charters, no. 3. On this Faelain and the Meic Faelain, see ibid., 274, n.9. 

1 Flanagan, Jrish Royal Charters, no. 11. Note that Latin filius has been used here to translate mac, 
even though it is not a patronymic. On Ui Failge, see MacCotter, Medieval Ireland, 174. 

22 AFM 1203.8. 
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cows in Dublin and Mac-Faelain himself the same number of cows in Athlone.'” 
They probably adopted the surname Mac Faelain to distinguish themselves from 
the Ua Faelain kings of Déisi Muman, living in modern counties Waterford and 
Tipperary, who appear in the annals in the twelfth century.'* Another Leinster 
kindred to adopt the mac surname early were the Meic Gilla Mo Cholmoic kings of 
Ui Dunchada.'* 


The third-generation mac phase in Ireland and Scotland 


The abandonment of the mac meic form of surname and style and its replacement by 
the mac form between the mid-twelfth century and early thirteenth century affected 
the formation process for new mac surnames as well. For new surnames based on 
eponyms living in the mid-twelfth century or later, a simpler process was followed, 
with the grandson of the eponym simply carrying on the ‘mac X’ formula which had 
been used as a patronymic by his father. Obviously, this meant that new surnames 
emerged rather more quickly than they had in earlier times. The Mac Diarmata 
kings of Mag Luirg in northeast Connacht are a case in point.'*° They already had a 
surname, Ua Mail Ruanaid, but developed a new name based on a mid-twelfth-cen- 
tury figure, Diarmait son of Tadg Ua Mail Ruanaid.'*’ Diarmait himself seems to 
have been of little consequence, but later Meic Diarmata were descended from his 
sons Gilla Crist (d. 1159), Conchobar (d. 1197), and Cathal (d. 1215).'?8 In the third 
generation, Taithlech, son of Conchobar, son of Diarmait, son of Tadg Ua Mail 
Ruanaid, died in 1188, but his brother was called Tomaltach Mac Diarmata, among 
longer name-phrases.'”? Given that they were lords of Loch Cé, it is not surprising 
that the Annals of Loch Cé is our main source, but the issues of anachronism in name 
forms noted above are less of a concern by the turn of the thirteenth century.'°° The 
style Mac-Diarmata first appears in ALC in 1208, and an otherwise unknown Gilla 
Crist Mac Diarmata was killed in 1212.'*' Muirghis, a grandson of Diarmait, bears 
the surname in 1226.'** The style Mac-Diarmata appears again in 1225 to describe 
Cormac son of Tomaltach son of Conchobar son of Diarmait.'*? Although other 
longer forms incorporating three or four generations were also used throughout this 
period, mac meic and ua were apparently not used, and the mac surname was clearly 
in use in the third generation.!** 


3 AT 1166.1, 1166.20. Faelan, described as king of Ui Faelain, was banished by Mac Murchada in 
1170: AT 1170.11. 

'4 For the Munster Ui Fadeldin, see AU 1014.2, 1059.2, 1086.2, 1127.5; MCB 1123.2, 1137.1, 
1167.3, 1167.9, 1172.2; ALC 1024.1, 1038.6, 1039.1, 1051.1, 1059.2, 1209.3. 

"5 For an extensive note on this family, see Flanagan, Irish Royal Charters, 274-6, n.10; MacCotter, 
Medieval Ireland, 163-4. Note also Donnchad mac Gillacholmég, royal heir of Leinster, ALC 
1133.4. 

"26 MacCotter, Medieval Ireland, 210-11. 

27 AU 1159.1. 

"8 On Gilla Crist, see AT 1159.6; AU 1159.3. On Conchobar, see AU 1187.2, 1188.6, 1189.6; ALC 
1184.9, 1187.3. On Cathal, see ALC 1207.3, 1208.1, 1215.7. 

9 ALC 1188.14, 1200.3, 1201.3, 1201.5, 1207.1. 

'30 See pages 106~7 for discussion of this issue. 

81 ALC 1208.1, 1208.2, 1212.5. 

182 ALC 1226.8. 

83 AU 1225.4. 

‘4 Flanagan, Irish Royal Charters, 353-4, n.15. 
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It is in this same period, the early thirteenth century, when we begin to get more 
evidence for surname formation on the Scottish side of the Irish Sea. ALC reports 
the death of Roland mac Uchtraig, king of Gall-Gaidil (Galloway), in 1199, although 
he actually died in 1200.'*° Given that Roland was the son of Uhtred (d. 1174) son 
of Fergus (d. 1161), this is an example of a patronymic rather than a surname. 
Mac Uchtraig developed into a surname in the third generation when it was used 
by Roland’s sons Thomas and Alan. Thomas Mac Uchtraig’s military activities 
were recorded several times in the 1210s.'°° The Annals of Ulster also record the 
death of the lord of Galloway, Aillin (Alan) Mac Uchtraig, in 1234.'°’ The develop- 
ment of Mac Uchtraig as a surname by this line is noteworthy because the eponym 
was Uhtred rather than his more famous and powerful father Fergus (d. 1161). The 
choice of eponym must reflect the division in the kindred between Uhtred and his 
(half-?) brother and murderer Gilla Brigte (d. 1184/5), whose descendants became 
earls of Carrick. 

Somerled son of Gilla Brigte (a different Gilla Brigte) son of Gilla Adomnain, 
king of Airer Gaidel (Argyll) (d. 1164), provided the eponym for another Irish Sea 
zone kindred.'*8 Another king of Airir Gaidel killed fighting alongside the Cenél 
Conaill at Ballyshannon in Donegal in 1247 was known by the style Mac-Somairlid 
in the Annals of Loch Cé: scholars agree he was very likely Ruaidri son of Ragnall son 
of Somerled.'*? Another Mac-Somairlid, surely Ruaidri’s son Dubgall (d. 1268), led 
a successful naval raid on Connacht in 1258.'° This resulted in the betrothal of Aed 
Ua Conchobair to Dubgall’s daughter at Derry the following year; his brother Aillin 
(Alan) Mac Somairlid was also there, perhaps as a hostage.'*! Thus Mac-Somairlid 
was established as a style and a surname in the third generation and carried on into the 
fourth. After this, however, the kindred became too diffuse, with cousin rivalries, and 
new eponyms emerged. Various annals note that in 1299 Alexander Mac Domnaill 
was killed by Alexander Mac Dubgaill, who shared the same great-great-grandfather, 
Somerled (or Somairle).'!* A third kindred, the Meic Ruaidri, emerged around the 
same time, given that ‘Rouland fiz Aleyn Mac Rotherik’ of the county of Inverness 
(Lachlann son of Alan Mac Ruaidri) swore fealty to Edward I in 1296.'*? In 1318, 
the annals note the deaths at the battle of Dundalk of Mac-Ruaidri, king of Innse 
Gall, and Mac-Domnaill, king of Argyll.'“* Thus Mac Ruaidri (MacRuari) and Mac 
Domnaill (MacDonald) certainly developed in the third generation from the eponym, 


5 ALC 1199.11. See also Richard D. Oram, ‘Roland [Lachlan], lord of Galloway (d. 1200), 
magnate’, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004. 

186 ALC 1211.7, 1213.6, 1213.9, 1221.7; AU 1212.4, 1214.2, 1214.5; AFM 1211.3, 1213.3, 1213.5, 
1220.2. 

B7 AU 1234.1. 

88 Somerled himself is given a mac surname (Mac Adomnain) in his death notice in the Annals of 
Ulster: AU 1164.4. 

189 ALC 1247.7; AFM 1247.3; AC 1247.7. Note also that Ruaidri son of Ragnall (son of Somerled) 
was in Ireland, ALC 1213.6; AU 1214.2; see also ALC 1211.7. Woolf, ‘A dead man’; Sellar, 
‘Hebridean sea kings’, 201; PoMS, no. 6566 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6566/); see 
also Woolf, ‘The age of sea-kings’, 107-9. 

40 ALC 1258.5, 1258.6; AFM 1258.13; AC 1258.6, 1258.7, 1258.8; AU 1258.2. 

'4l ALC 1259.3; AFM 1259.5; AC 1259.6; Sellar, ‘Hebridean sea kings’, 206. 

2 ALC 1299.1; AC 1299.3; AFM 1299.3; AU 1295.1; Sellar, ‘Hebridean sea kings’, 194, 212-13; 
Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 25. 

43 TP, 157-9; PoMS, H6/2/0 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/7601/). 

‘4 Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 25; ALC 1318.7; AU 1315.5; see also Murphy, The Annals of 
Clonmacnoise, 281. 
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as had Mac Somairlid, while Mac Dubgaill (MacDougall) was used in the fourth 
generation.'*° 

It was perfectly natural for kindreds to want to ‘rebrand’ themselves after the 
passing of the three-generation ge/fine or the four-generation derbfine, and this 
explains a great deal of the variety and seeming inconsistency in surname use in 
Gaelic society. At the same time, there were advantages in continuing to point 
back to a historical ancestor; thus in the ca 1400 genealogy of Meic Dubgaill the 
kindred is dubbed Clann Somairlid (they had this right as the senior branch).'*° 
The eponyms chosen for these new kindreds flourished in the late twelfth century 
(Dubgall) or the early thirteenth (Domnall and Ruadri).'*7 We also have evidence 
for the Mac Gill’Eoin (MacLean) kindred which demonstrates that use of the mac 
surname and style was in place for the next rung down of elites in the west. Two 
witnesses to an early fourteenth-century charter of Christiana daughter of Alan 
son of Ruaidri were Niall and Domnall, ‘filiis McGuilleon’.'** The Meic Gill’Edin 
would go on to become stewards of the Mac Domnaill lords of the Isles and were 
themselves lords of Mull, and the fact that Niall and Domnall’s father bore the 
style would suggest a progenitor from the early/mid-thirteenth century or earlier.'”” 
The genealogy of the Clann Gill’Edin in MS 1467 begins with Lachlann, evidently 
the Lachlann son of Edin ‘called Maguilleon’, who received a papal dispensation 
for his marriage to Mary, daughter of John (or Eoin), lord of the Isles, in 1367.'°° 
According to this genealogy, Lachlann was son of Edin son of Gilla Coluim, son 
of Mael /sw Og, son of Gilla Edin: this would easily place the eponym in the 
mid-thirteenth century.!5! Using O Murchadha’s reckoning of 33.2 years per gener- 
ation, Gilla Edin would have flourished around 1234. We can add to our picture 
that Gilla Muire ‘Makilyn’ of the county of Perth swore fealty to Edward I in 
1296, although the seal identified with him bears the inscription ‘S GILMORE 
MACGYLECHO’.'* Thus we have suggestions of two surnames for Gilla Muire, 
Mac Gilla Coluim on his seal and Mac Gill’ Edin written down by an English royal 
clerk. The most likely scenario to explain this is that Gilla Muire was the son of an 
otherwise unknown Gilla Coluim, who would have been the uncle of Lachlann’s 
grandfather Gilla Coluim. This would make Gilla Muire the grandson of Gilla Eoin 
who would have flourished around the 1230s. 


'48 While there is no clear evidence of Mac Dubgaill being used in the third generation, with Eogan 


son of Donnchad (Ewen of Argyll), absence of evidence here should definitely not be taken as 
evidence of absence. 

'46 NLS, Adv. MS 72.1.1, £.1; http://www. 1467manuscript.co.uk/kindred%2031.html. This website 
contains an edition and digital images of the genealogies by Ronnie and Maire Black. Their 
articles on specific kindreds are available here: http://www.1467manuscript.co.uk/WHN&Q. 
html. 

'47 For Dubgall, see PoMS, no. 6165; for Domnall, see PoMS, no. 3429; for Ruaidri, see PoMS, no. 
6566. 

'48 This charter survives as an original in the Procurators’ Library in Glasgow. This document was 
also witnessed by representatives of the Campbell, Mac {mair, and Mac Neachtain kindreds. See 
PoMS, H3/0/0 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/7575/). 

‘49 Munro and Munro, Acts of the Lords of the Isles, nos. 11, 12, 13, 17. 

'S° http://www. 1467manuscript.co.uk/kindred%2024.html; Cal. Papal Letters, iv, 63. See also 
Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, 358; Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii, 480-2. 

'S! Gilla Eoin was himself great-great-grandson of Cu Duilig, abbot of Lismore and Iona, according 
to the genealogy. 

'S2 PoMS, no. 19004; PoMS seal-matrix, no. 9536 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/matrix/9536/). See 
also McAndrew, ‘The sigillography of the Ragman Roll’, 688, no. 1232. 
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Another example from mainland Argyll can be provided by the Mac Neachtain 
(or MacNaughton) family.'*? Charters record the existence of the three brothers in the 
mid-thirteenth century, sons of a Mael Coluim mac Neachtain. Unfortunately, neither 
Mael Coluim nor Nechtan appears in the sources. The family was based in the lands 
west of the earldoms of Strathearn and Lennox. Gilla Crist, apparently the lead brother, 
gave the church of Kilmorich (ARG) on Loch Fyne to Inchaffray abbey in the 1240s.'** 
This is presumably the same man as the ‘Gillecrist McNachdan’ to whom Alexander 
III gave custody of the castle and island of Fraoch Eilean in Loch Awe in 1267.' Aed 
son of Mael Coluim mac Neachtain followed his brother’s lead, giving the same canons 
the church of St Findoc on Inishail in Loch Awe in 1257.'* The seals of Gilla Crist and 
Aed show that they were using the surname Mac Neachtain.'*’ Consenting to Aed’s 
1257 charter was a third brother, Lord Gilbert the knight, who appears the same year 
witnessing a charter of Earl Mael [su (II) of Strathearn as ‘Gilleberto MacNacthin’.!* 
Gilla Crist, Aed, and Gilla Brigte/Gilbert were clearly using Mac Neachtain as a surname; 
if Nechtan was their grandfather he probably flourished around 1200, but he could have 
been from an earlier generation. Another knight, an ‘Alexandro McNeachten’, presum- 
ably a descendant of one of the brothers, witnessed Christiana daughter of Alan Mac 
Ruaidri’s early fourteenth-century charter of Moidart and other lands.'°° In any event, 
Mac Neachtain was clearly being used as a surname by the 1250s. 

The Lennox family of Mac Edolf offers one of the best illustrations of the process 
of surname evolution. The family took its name from one Edolf (or Eadwulf) son 
of Uhtred, who received ‘Gillamurestun’, formerly ‘Penteiacob’, from Richard 
de Moreville in the 1170s or 1180s.'° This land, still known as Eddleston (from 
Eadwulf’s tun), which held a strategic position on the road between Peebles and 
Edinburgh, was confirmed by William de Moreville, 1189*96.'°' Eadwulf’s son 
Adam gave land at Eddleston to his own son Constantine.' Perhaps through the 


'S3 As none of these individuals are apparently mentioned in the MS 1467 MacNaughton genealogy, 
it is not clear how or if they relate to the later Mac Neachtain clan. See http://www. 1467manu- 
script.co.uk/kindred%2004.html. 

Gilla Crist = PoMS, no. 14696. Inchaffray Chrs, nos. 73, 74 (H3/380/1&2). Dupplin Charters, 

no. 141 (ii) and no. 9. 

'SS RRS, iv.1, no. 62 (H1/8/64), notes that the surname is no longer fully visible on the original, NRS, 
RH 6/55. It is not quite right to say that the name has been supplied by conjecture, however. 
What is visible now is ‘M...chdan’. Further, the Cosmo Innes transcript, RH 2/2/13, gives this 
as ‘M‘Nachdan’, and, crucially, a calligraphic reproduction of the document dating to 1753, 
reminiscent of those published in Anderson’s Diplomata Scotiae, recreates the palaeography of 
the charter accurately, and matches with the remaining visible strokes: this makes clear that the 
name is M’Nachdan or M‘Nachdan. See NRS, GD112/16/7/2, item 34. 

'86 Aed = PoMS, no. 14769. Inchaffray Chrs, no. 85 (3/380/3). Dupplin Charter, no. 5. 

87S, AUTH MACCNAVTHAN (‘Seal of Aed MacNeachtan’); S GILECRIST MACNACHTEN 
(‘Seal of Gilchrist MacNeachtan’). 

'88 Gilbert/Gilla Brigte = PoMS, no. 14770. Inchaffray Chrs, no. 86 (3/21/42); Dupplin Charter, no. 
146(i). He also witnessed a charter of Walter Stewart, earl of Menteith, as Gilberto Macnachan 
(NLS, Adv. MS, 34.6.24, p. 377; H3/19/6). 

159 Glasgow, Procurators’ Library Charter; PoMS, H3/0/0 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/7575/). 

'© Glasgow Reg., no. 45 (H3/416/11). 

'6! Glasgow Reg., no. 46 (H3/416/25). 

'? Adam son of Eadwulf = PoMS, no. 5611. Glasgow Reg., no. 173 (H3/206/1). Note Adam also 
gave unidentified land to Newbattle abbey, 1210x31. See Newbattle Reg., nos. 25, 27, 28, 30 
(H3/206/2, 3 & 4; H3/11/6). The ‘Alan son of Eadwulf? who witnessed a charter of Earl Mael 
Domnaig does not appear elsewhere and may be a clerical error for Adam. Lennox Cart., 26 
(H3/17/28). Adam does not appear in the record with mac in Gaelic. 
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Table 4.3. The MacEdolf kindred (gelfine based on Eadwulf son of Uhtred) 


Uhtred 


Eadwulf (fl. 1190) 
| ees 
Adam Donnchad/ Gilla Michéil/ Patrick 
(fl. 1219x51) Duncan mac Michael mac 
Edolf (fi. 1240x63)  Edolf (fl. 124172) 





Constantine 
(fl. 123134) 











| Donnchad/ 


Donnchad/ Mael Coluim/ John son of Duncan son of 
Duncan Mac Malcolm Mac Michael son Patrick mac Edolf 
Edolf Edolf of Eadwulf (fl. 1286x1300) 


(fl. 127274, (fl. 127486) (fl. late 13c.) 
poss. *1296) 


connections of their lords, the de Morevilles and later the lords of Galloway, the 
family expanded profitably into the Lennox, with the earl of Lennox giving Adam 
land at Auchincloich (DNB) near Mugdock by the late 1230s. Adam and his brothers 
Donnchad and Gilla Michéil were landholders in good standing in the Lennox and 
participated as jurors there in the 1250s and 1260s, when they must have been long in 
the tooth.'® As with the family of the earls of Lennox themselves, descended from an 
Alwine or 4lfwine, this family’s choice of personal names, along with the use of the 
Gaelic mac, reveals a move from a Northumbrian English to a Gaelic milieu.’ Gilla 
Michéil appears four times in the documents with the second name Mac Edolf.'® He 
also appears as Michael son of Eadwulf, and held land called ‘Cambroun Tympane’ 
(Cameron on Loch Lomond), just northwest of Balloch (DNB).'% Gilla Michéil 
evidently lived into the 1270s, serving on a jury in 1271, and giving land to his son 
Mael Coluim and his wife ‘Mythoc’ in Gartocharn (DNB) between 1272 and 1274, 
a gift which was confirmed by Mael Coluim’s brother, Donnchad, around the same 


'8 Paisley Reg., 161-2 (H4/19/6). Adam was a juror in an inquest relating to Darleith (DNB) 
probably in the early 1250s: CDS, iv, App. I, no. 2 (H4/38/3). Donnchad and Gilla Micheil were 
both jurors in a 1263 inquest: APS, i, 102 (H4/38/17). [Gille] Michael son of Eadwulf was a 
juror regarding ‘Polnegulan’ in 1259: APS, i, 99 (H4/38/5). Duncan witnessed a charter of Adam 
(Newbattle Reg., no. 28; H3/206/3). 

‘64 Although it is clear that Peebleshire in the twelfth century was characterized by a mix of the two 
languages. 

'65 Lennox Cart., 35-6 (H3/17/26); Fraser, Lennox, ii, no. 11 (H3/17/27); APS, i, 102 (H4/38/17); 
Paisley Reg., 191—2 (H4/38/20). 

‘66 Gilla Michéil mac Eadwulf = PoMS, no. 6882. Note that Michael son of Eadwulf was incorpo- 
rated into the person page for Gilla Michéil on 27 March 2017 and this alteration will show in 
the next public iteration of the database. 
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time.!°’ Gilla Michéil’s other son, John, inherited Cameron, which was confirmed by 


the earl.'°’ How did this third generation conceive of their relation to Eadwulf? In his 
own charter, Donnchad was described as ‘Duncanus filius Gillemichel Makedolf .!® 
Further, it is possible that he, rather than his uncle Donnchad son of Eadwulf, who 
witnessed a charter anent Lanrick in Menteith as ‘Duncan Macedolf’.'” John appears 
only once, as ‘Johanni filio Michaelis filii Edolf’, but it is noteworthy that the descent 
from Eadwulf is stressed even in this Latinate form.'7’ Mael Coluim son of Gilla 
Michéil son of Eadwulf witnessed a charter of Earl Mael Coluim of Lennox as 
‘Malcolmo Macedolf’.!”? Moreover, another Donnchad Mac Edolf flourished in the 
Wars of Independence period. He was son of a Patrick mac Edolf, probably a brother 
of Gilla Michéil, Adam, and Donnchad (1).' Either this Donnchad or Donnchad 
son of Gilla Michéil swore fealty to Edward I in 1296 as ‘Duncan Maggadelf de 
Cambroun’.'“ Donnchad son of Patrick mac Eadwulf held the titles of dominus 
(‘lord’, ‘sir’, seigneur) and miles (‘knight’), and witnessed two charters, earlier in his 
life, as Donnchad/Duncan son of Patrick mac Edolf.'”> Of his four later attestations, 
in three he is Duncan Mac Edolf and in one he is Donnchad/Duncan dicto Edolf.'”° 
As with the other post-1200 cases examined, this surname formed directly in the 
third generation without the intervention of a mac meic phase, and that surname was 
clearly well established by 1300. 

The foregoing examples from Scotland’s western littoral and islands demonstrate 
conclusively that the process of mac surname evolution in the thirteenth century was 
the same there as in Ireland. The shorter, more direct route to a mac surname without the 
intervention of a mac meic phase was followed, with reference to an eponym who lived 
after about 1150. We must ask now whether the same was true of eastern Scotland. An 
example of a mac surname developing from an earlier, twelfth-century, eponym comes 
from the kingdom’s east, with an ecclesiastical kindred based in Brechin ANG known 
as Meic Ledit.'”” One of the perambulators of the land of Balfeith near Fordoun (KCD) 
in 1198 was Mael Brigte Mac Leoit.'”* He may have been the same man who was prior 
of the céli Dé of Brechin early in the thirteenth century.'” Geoffrey Barrow suggested 
that Mael Brigte’s father was one Donald Abb of Brechin, a probable grandson of 


‘67 He was juror on an inquest, 1271 (4/38/2); Lennox Cart., 83-4 (H3/207/1), 84-5 (H3/207/2). 
Mael Coluim son of Gilla Michéil son of Eadwulf = PoMS, no. 16015. Donnchad son of Gilla 
Michéil son of Eadwulf = PoMS, no. 17637. 

'68 John son of Gilla Michéil son of Eadwulf = PoMS, no. 16945. Lennox Cart., 86 (H3/17/74). He 
married a woman named Forbflaith. 

169 Lennox Cart., 84—5 (H3/207/2). 

” NLS, Adv. MS, 34.6.24, 377 (H3/19/6). 

™ Lennox Cart., 86 (H3/17/74). 

'2 Lennox Cart., 45 (3/17/66). 

3 Duncan Mac Edolf = PoMS, no. 7379. 

™ TP, 145-6. It is noteworthy that he is associated with what may have been the family’s caput at 
Cameron (DNB) despite being described as ‘of the county of Stirling’. 

" Lennox Cart., 40-1 (H3/17/56), 28 (H3/17/65). 

Lennox Cart., 46 (H3/17/67), 47-8 (H3/17/68), 84 (H3/17/73); RRS, v, no. 2A (H3/17/75). 

™ A description of this kindred is provided in Geoffrey Barrow’s 1989 article, ‘The lost 
Gaidhealtachd’, reprinted as chapter 6 of his Scotland and Its Neighbours; the relevant section 
is on pages 111-14. 

"8 Arbroath Liber, no. 89 (3/83/6); Barrow, “The Judex’, in The Kingdom of the Scots, 57-67, App., 
no. | (H3/307/1). 

' Arbroath Liber, nos. 192 (H2/61/1), 188 (H2/61/2). See also PoMS, no. 2615. 
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the eponym.'*° Alexander II issued a charter in 1232 for various lands in Angus to 
one Gilla Andréis Mac Ledit, who may have been a brother or son of Mael Brigte.'*! 
‘Gilandr’ mac leod’ was a juror in 1228 regarding the recognition of a perambulation 
in the same sheriffdom.'*? Both men’s surnames point to the eponym Leot, abbot of 
Brechin in the reign of King David I, who may have been the great-grandfather of 
Mael Brigte.'*? Abbot Ledt’s son Mael Isu (fl. 1161*4)'* had two sons, John (or Eoin) 
and Mael Coluim.'*’ John, who was apparently also abbot of Brechin, had two sons, 
Morgan and John. Morgan acted as the grantor to a charter, surviving in a contempo- 
rary sheet, ca 1235x40, as ‘Morgundus filius Abbe’, and witnessed between 1225 and 
1239 with the same name form, copied in a slightly garbled manner as ‘Margundo filio 
Albe’ by a later cartularist.'*° These are likely translations into Latin of the surname 
Mac in Aba, ‘son of the abbot’, Anglicized as MacNab.'*’ While Morgan was liter- 
ally the son of the abbot, this development is noteworthy because it happens around 
the same time that Mac Ledit was used as a surname by Morgan’s cousins, around 
the 1220s and 1230s. Given there were four generations from Abbot Ledt to Mael 
Brigte Mac Leoit and Morgan Mac in Aba, what we are viewing is the development of 
new family identities after the passing of the three-generation ge/fine. The case of the 
Meic Leoit demonstrates the use of mac surnames in the thirteenth century based on a 
twelfth-century eponym, but unfortunately there is not enough evidence to determine 
whether this followed the eleventh- and twelfth-century mac meic route, or the simpler 
thirteenth-century ‘direct-to-mac’ route. 


Were there ua and mac meic phases in Scotland? 


We have established now that the shorter route whereby the third generation used the 
mac surname was common across the whole Gaelic-speaking world in the thirteenth 
century. It is much harder to settle the question of whether developments in Scotland 
and Ireland matched up in earlier periods. There are, however, indications that the 
mac meic phase existed in Scotland as well. There is evidence for the mac meic phase 
on eleventh-century Iona, at least, but the abbots known as Mac-Meic-Baethéne 
(1070) and Donnchad mac meic Maenaig (1099) could have been Irish, and this 
does not necessarily reflect practice on mainland Scotland.'** There is some evidence 


'80 Barrow, ‘The lost Gaidhealtachd’, 112. 

'8! Brechin Reg., i, no. 2 (H1/7/181). Angus Local Studies Centre, Brechin Town Council Records, 
B3/1/1/la. Referenced under RRS, iii, no. 177 in PoMS. 

'82 Arbroath Liber, no. 229 (H4/39/5). 

‘Ss Hammond, ‘A prosopographical analysis’, 165. 

'S RRS, i, no. 255 (H1/5/116). 

'85 For John, see also PoMS, no. 1298. 

'86 NRS, GD 45/16/1737, printed in SHS Misc. iv, no. 12 (H3/101/4); Arbroath Liber, no. 306 

(H2/64/4); see also PoMS, no. 9571. 

There is a direct translation of a Mac surname into Latin with fi/ius in an original twelfth-century 

Irish charter: ‘Murchad filius Murchada’ in Flanagan, /rish Royal Charters, no. 1. 

'88 AU 1070.6; AU 1099.6; 4 New History of Ireland, 1X, 258. The name Mac-Meic-Baethéne is 
reminiscent of the ‘Kinnel Bathyn’ mentioned in 1293 as part of a prospective sheriffdom of 
Lorn, perhaps based in Morvern. See RPS, 1293/2/17; RMS, i, App. 2, no. 56; Boardman, The 
Campbells, Map 2. These could point to an important Cenél Baethain kindred in the area, who, 
as Dauvit Broun has pointed out, may have claimed descent from a key figure in the Cenél Loairn 
genealogy. Fraser, ‘The three thirds of Cenél Loairn, 678-733’, 143-8; see also Fraser, From 
Caledonia, 146, 245-7. 
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for the existence of the mac meic phase in the Gaelic property records copied into 
the Book of Deer in the second quarter of the twelfth century. Cainnech mac meic 
Dobarcon and Domnall mac meic Dubbacin both appear in Text II, which follows 
the foundation story of the house, and lists fourteen historical acts including some 
by known actors, like King Mael Coluim mac Cinaeda (1005-34), Mael Coluim 
son of Mael Brigte, ruler of Moray (d. 1029), and Mael Snechta mac Lulaig, ruler 
of Moray (d. 1085) (sections 7-10). These mac meic name forms probably date to 
the late eleventh or early twelfth century.'*? Another man, a witness to a Carrick 
charter of 118996, was one ‘Recheri Mecmaccharil’.!*° The charter, which survives 
as a contemporary single sheet, also includes ua and mac names. The alternation of 
me[ijc and mac could suggest that Mac Cairill had reified into a recognized name 
form: this would militate in favour of ‘son of Mac Cairill’; alternatively, it could 
be a Mac Meic surname: the date of the charter falls in the transitional phase when 
either is possible.'?! Comparable to this is the witness to a contemporary single sheet 
charter of Christian, bishop of Whithorn (1167*86), ‘Bran filio Macgillegunnin’, 
where the contrasting use of filius and mac could suggest the reading “Bran son of 
Mac-Gilla Guinnin’.!*? If these are ‘son of Mac-X’ forms, which cannot be defin- 
itively established, then these are properly patronymics flagging up their relation- 
ship to a high-profile head of kindred, rather than proto-surnames as Bannerman 
believed.'* The use of the ‘Mac-X’ style, and by inference the mac surname, in 
preference to the mac meic forms, by the late twelfth century in southwest Scotland, 
would be in keeping with the chronology established in Ireland for the transition 
from mac meic to mac surnames. 

The scanty character of the evidence for mac meic name-phrases in the twelfth 
century must be considered in the context of very few references to names with 
mac or ua altogether. The general sense is that when mac appears before the late 
twelfth century, it is a literal patronymic, with mac meic meaning ‘grandson’. In 
that, the evidence fits the chronology established for the Irish evidence. The driving 
force behind these trends in Ireland, however, was the explosion of wa surnames 
in the eleventh century, a century for which we have virtually no contemporary 
Scottish evidence. It has perhaps been assumed that there were no wa surnames in 
Scotland because of the ubiquity of mac names in the modern era, but there is clear 
evidence that wa names existed in the Scottish kingdom in the Middle Ages. The 
Campbells preferred to use their epithet-based surname, from cam beul (‘crooked 
mouth’), but, as David Sellar has highlighted, they had an earlier name, Ua Duibne, 


'8 Forsyth et al., ‘The property records: text and translation’, 136-9. Cainnech and Domnall appear 
to have been contemporaries with each other and with the toisech Cathal: they act together in 
Text IL, Section 14. This suggests sections 10 to 14, recording events involving these three men, 
happened around the same time. If they follow sections 7 to 10 chronologically, these events 
could date to the late eleventh or early twelfth century, a time that would fit very neatly with the 
use of the Macmeic surname in Ireland. 

190 Melrose Liber, no. 32 (H3/14/3), NRS, GD 55/32. 

'§! One witness, ‘Ewine Macalewin’, appears in a 1202*16 charter as ‘Iwano filio Alewain’, which 
could suggest that the individuals with mac names in the 1189*96 charter were using mac as part 
of patronymic second names as opposed to surnames, but this is a thin thread on which to hang 
such an argument. See Melrose Liber, no. 192 (H3/165/3), NRS, GD 55/192. It is also possible 
that the witness to another contemporary Carrick charter (ca 1188x96), ‘Gillecrist mac makin’, 
was also bearing a mac meic name. Melrose Liber, no. 31 (H3/536/1), NRS, GD 55/31. 

12 SEA, i, no. 58; Holyrood Liber, no. 25, NRS, GD 45/13/234 (H2/12/6). 

' The two ‘sons of Mac-Gill’Eoin’ already encountered in the Inner Hebrides ca 1300 constitute a 
later example of this. 
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which remained well known as late as the eighteenth century.!°* While the ca 1400 
collection of genealogies known as MS 1467 used the kindred name Clann Cailin, 
it does note the existence of Duibne, six generations back from Cailen Mor (who 
died around 1296).'> Assuming that no generations were omitted, a not infrequent 
practice in Gaelic genealogies, this might place Duibne in the late eleventh century, 
around the tail end of ua name eponyms identified by O Murchadha.'* Given that 
the Campbells originated not in Argyll but further east, around Stirling, this could 
suggest an va surname evolving not in the Irish Sea zone but in Alba itself. This tanta- 
lizing possibility is bolstered by the likelihood that the Aberdeenshire parish centres 
of Aboyne and Kincardine O’Neil incorporate the wa element. Aboyne, which was 
spelled ‘Obeyne’ in the thirteenth century, could stand for Ua Baithine or something 
similar.'"’ Kincardine ‘Onele’ and Corse O’Neil in Coull parish were once part of 
the barony of Onele or O’Neill, a name which clearly echoes a once prominent Ua 
Néill kindred.'** Nevertheless, it is remarkable that no ua names appear in the Book 
of Deer notitiae or in any eastern Scottish charters. 

The lion’s share of our wa surname evidence comes from the kingdom’s south- 
west, in Galloway and Carrick. We have evidence for three ua kindreds active in 
the southwest in the late twelfth century — Ua Comaltain, Ua Cos Dub (or Ua Cas 
Duib), and Ua Lugain. Gilla na Naem ua Comaltain is apparently the earliest on 
record, having witnessed two Carrick charters, one of them ca 1188x96.'° In this 
region ua was spelled, and presumably pronounced, with an a: Gilla na Naem’s 
second name was spelled ‘Accoueltan’. Another witness, ‘Gillebride Macmehin 
Achostduf’, demonstrates the existence of an Ua Cos Dub kindred.” These two 
Carrick kindreds, attested in the late twelfth century, left their names in two Carrick 
settlements on record in the late Middle Ages, ‘Ballemontyrcoueltan’ (Baile Muintir 
Comaltain) and ‘Ballemuntercasdew’ (Baile Muintir Cos Dub or Cas Duib).7°' A 


' Sellar, ‘The earliest Campbells’, 111-12. The earl of Argyll in 1567 could be addressed with the 
style O Duibne and the ancestor of an Archibald Campbell in 1369 was known as Duncan Mac 
Duibne. See also Boardman, The Campbells, 11. 

5 PoMS, no. 12520 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/12520/; accessed 9 October 2017); 
Boardman, The Campbells, 9-21. 

'96 Sellar, ‘The earliest Campbells’, 117; Black, ‘1467 MS: the Campbells’; O Murchadha, ‘The 

formation of Gaelic surnames’, 43. 

I am grateful to Simon Taylor for this suggestion; Macdonald, The Place-Names of West 

Aberdeenshire, 3. For the spelling of Obeyne (123947), see Aberdeen Reg., ti, 271-2 (H2/1/32). 

'°8 Macdonald, The Place-Names of West Aberdeenshire, 128, 226. Cam(b)us O’May in Tullich 
parish (ABD) may be another example: ibid., 90. For the spelling of Kyncardynonele (1250), see 
Aberdeen Reg., ii, 273-5 (H3/204/10). 

' Melrose Liber, nos. 31 (NRS, GD 55/31; H3/536/1), 192 (NRS, GD 55/192; H3/165/3); 
McWhannell, ‘Gaill, Gaidheil, Gall-Ghaidheil’, 96. Note this eponym also appears in Ireland. 

2 Melrose Liber, no. 32 (NRS, GD 55/32; H3/14/3). It is not clear whether this represents a single 
individual or two, with the latter bearing an ua style. The scribe usually punctuated the space 
between whole name-phrases with a punctus, but he inserts one after Gillebride, Macmehin, 
and Achostduf, so it is hard to know how to interpret this. It seems unlikely this refers to three 
separate individuals. Achostduf has been translated as Ua Casduib (‘descendants of Blackfoot’), 
although Thomas Clancy’s preference for Ua Cos Dub (< Cumbric gwas, ‘servant’: ‘descendant 
of the servant of Dub’) is more likely to be correct. This interpretation is bolstered by the Gilla 
Faelain MacGuostuf who shows up in the Lennox in 1217 (Fraser, Lennox, ii, Add. Chrs, no. 202; 
H3/17/6). McWhannell, ‘Gaill, Gaidheil, Gall-Ghaidheil’ , 105-7; Clancy, personal communica- 
tion. On Gwas personal names, see Edmonds, ‘Personal names and the cult of Patrick’. 

°°! NRS, GD 109/269 (date: 1475); ef. GD 25/1/89 (date: 1465); RMS, i, App. 2, nos. 914, 1018, and 
1378; McWhannell, ‘Gaill, Gaidheil, Gall-Ghaidheil’ , 96, 105-8. 
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charter, also contemporary from around the same time (1185x1211), from Upper 
Strathnith or Nithsdale had as witness a chaplain of Closeburn DMF named 
‘Aliugan’. This is strongly suggestive of a local ecclesiastical kindred named Ua 
Lugain.*” The eponyms of these kindreds would have flourished in the late eleventh 
century or before, in keeping with O Murchadha’s chronology. There is further 
evidence for other ua kindreds in the southwest around 1300, including Ua hEanna, 
Ua Maolacain, Ua Carsain, and Ua Scoldic.”” It is impossible to say whether they 
were also descended from eleventh-century eponyms or alternatively whether ua 
names were still productive after this time. O Murchadha’s research was only indic- 
ative, not exhaustive, and the example of an Argyll baron named Cristy ‘Huasuibne’ 
in 1355, evidently descended from the Suibne who ruled Knapdale in the late twelfth 
century, is intriguing.*“* The main conclusion, however, is that the evidence from 
across Scotland, while patchy, clearly shows family names forming using ua based 
on eponyms in a way that fits the chronology established for Ireland. 


MacDuff of Fife: the verdict 


Returning to Bannerman’s thesis about ‘MacDuff of Fife’, we are now able to compare 
the evidence against the picture we have built up about surnames in the Gaelic world. 
The first red flag is that the eponym, Dub (d. 966), predated by forty years the earliest 
known mac surname eponym in Ireland, Gilla Cellaig (d. 1004): if there were a 
kindred name based on this Dub, we would expect it to be an va surname. Second, 
as we have seen, mac meic names in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries did 
not indicate the formula ‘son of Mac-X’, as Bannerman believed, but instead were 
a surname and style form in their own right. The “son of Mac-X’ formula could not 
evolve until the mac surname itself developed, in the mid- to late twelfth century. 
These realizations necessitate a fresh look at the key pieces of evidence, (a) the name 
of ‘Constantini filii Magdufe’, signatory to King Edgar’s 1095 diploma (surviving in 
a later copy), and (b) the ‘Gillemichel mac duf? who witnessed King David’s founda- 
tion diploma for Dunfermline abbey, probably dating to 1128, which was copied into 
their cartulary no later than 1254.°° These men are almost certainly to be identified 


2 Holyrood Liber, App. IL, no. 8 (NRS, GD 45/13/276; H3/34/2). The charter is from Edgar son of 
Domnall to Holyrood abbey. 

23 Some clerical confusion about the name form led to the spellings ‘Macrath ap Molegan’ and 
‘Gilbert de Hannethe’ in the Ragman Roll (CDS, ii, no. 824; JP, 145-6, 124-7; Stevenson, 
Documents, no. 384). The use of de to indicate wa names was not uncommon, and indeed was 
a recognized form for nomen paternum-style patronymic and other relationship-type surnames 
across Europe: see Wilson, The Means of Naming, 126; McWhannell, ‘Gaill, Gaidheil, Gall- 
Ghaidheil’, 96-7. The two best attested Ua- kindreds were the Ui Scoldc and Ui Carsan: see 
Appendix, part 2. 

24 Glassary Writs, nos. 9 & 10. Note that the Dubgall filius Suibne who was still alive in 1263 was 
probably a son of Suibne, while Murchad and Donn Sléibe were the sons of Dubgall’s brother 
Mael Muire. Dubgall = PoMS, no. 1380 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/1380/); Paisley 
Reg., 121-2 (H3/19/4). The mac surname developed by the third generation, as Murchad mac 
Suibni was captured and died in Ireland in 1267. Sellar, ‘Family origins’, 21; AU 1265.2; AFM 
1267.2. 

205 Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 27-31; Duncan, ‘Yes, the earliest Scottish charters’, 16, 22-3; 
Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, no. 15 (H1/2/1); Chrs David I, no. 33; Dunfermline Reg., no. 1 
(H1/4/11). Davis, Medieval Cartularies, revised edn, 232-3. 
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with two known mormair of Fife, and progenitors of what would become the comital 
line and the related lineage of Abernethy, as Bannerman recognized. 

If ‘Constantini filii Magdufe’ did not mean Constantine son of Mac-Duib, with 
Mac-Duib acting as a style for the head of the kindred descended from King Dub, then 
how should we interpret it? Rather than a mac meic surname, the alternative is that 
MacDuff was actually a personal name borne by Constantine’s father. Bannerman 
argued that this was unlikely, due to possible associations of darkness with the Devil, 
but this of course did not prevent Dub itself from standing as a personal name, or 
other mac compound personal names associated with darkness from emerging, such 
as Mac na h-Oidhche, ‘son of the night’.?°° Most compelling is the existence of the 
forename Mael Duib, ‘the servant of Dub/the darkness’.””’ If Dub was perceived 
as carrying Satanic connotations, surely this name would be taboo. Crucially, the 
notion of MacDuff as a personal name would explain why the first recorded example 
of the kindred’s name is Clann MacDuib, as found in the ‘Law of Clan MacDuff’ 
mentioned in 1385 parliamentary proceedings and shortly thereafter by Wyntoun.?” 
If the personal name were Dub, we would expect to see a Clann Duib. 

An examination of the prosopographical evidence for the name MacDuff after 
ca 1128 fits well with this new theory. Early in King William’s reign, 116572, the 
king gave Tough and Bogie in Fife to a man called only ‘MacDuf’.*” Bannerman 
argued that this ‘MacDuf was bearing the style as the designated head of the kindred 
during the minority of Donnchad mac Donnchada, mormaer of Fife from 1154 to 
1204 (a.k.a. Duncan II, earl of Fife), but Donnchad’s minority ended in 1159.?!° 
Bannerman suggested that Mac-Duib was actually Aed son of the mormaer Gilla 
Micheéil, who is addressed as ‘Hugoni filio Gillemichel’ in a brieve of King Mael 
Coluim IV dating to 11534.7!! This would have required a transformation from 
Hugo or Aed to Mac-Duib after the death of Donnchad the mormaer (Earl Duncan 
I) in 1154.7? Bannerman also suggested that a ‘MacDuf who was present at a major 
Fife assembly in 11989 was the same man, but this is unlikely: it would require 
Aed to keep bearing the style suggesting he was head of the kindred for decades 
after Donnchad the mormaer had assumed his majority.*'? Furthermore, the high 
status associated with this position and the advanced age he would have held at that 
time do not sit easily with the relatively low ranking the 11989 Mac-Duib held in 
the witness list, ranking 20 out of 27, after lesser aristocrats like Waltheof son of 
Merleswain and Adam son of Odo.?"4 If this person were not to be identified with the 
Aed of the 1150s but another individual, such as his son, this would militate against 


206 Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 20-1; ‘Mac-na-hoidhche Mac Dorchaidh, chieftain of Cenel- 

Luachain’ died in 1284: ALC 1284.10. 

For examples of the personal name Mael Duib in the Irish genealogies, see CGH, 142 b44, 

146 e39, 338 c13, 154 d50, 338 f64, 161 a29, 128 a20, 146 €39, 338 c13. This personal name 

probably lies behind the Glasgow place-name Crossmyloof. I am grateful to Thomas Clancy for 

this point. 

208 RPS, 1384/11/12&13; PNF, v, 119-22. 

209 NRS, GD 212/1/15, 42 (H1/6/4). This charter was overlooked in Barrow’s Regesta Regum 
Scotorum, ii. 

210 Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 34-5. His argument about the minority of Donnchad is 
unconvincing. 

211 RRS, i, no. 181 (H1/5/57). 

212 St Andrews Liber, 318-19 (H4/8/10). 

213 Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 32, n.6. 

214 St Andrews Liber, 318-19 (H4/8/10). 
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Bannerman’s argument that the style Mac-Duib was held by the head of kindred 
during a comital minority.?'° 

Evidence for other MacDuffs clearly exists. A MacDuff of Balbirnie appears on 
a seal which was copied into Balfour of Denmilne’s notebooks (BL, MS Harl. 4693). 
Balbirnie is in a central region for the earldom, near Markinch. Laurence son of Orm, 
the grandson of Aed son of Gilla Michéil, had Balbirnie, and gave it to Earl Duncan 
II in exchange for Glenduckie and Balmeadie; perhaps this MacDuff was the one 
who witnessed the 11989 agreement.*!° Another MacDuff was a younger son of 
Earl Malcolm II (1229-66) and thus a brother of Earl Colban (1266—70*2) and uncle 
of the Earl Duncan III (1270-89) who was murdered by Patrick of Abernethy. This 
MacDuff’s judicial claims were at the heart of the political breakdown between King 
John and King Edward in 1295. This MacDuff— we know of no other name for him — 
was killed fighting with Wallace at the battle of Falkirk in 1298.7!’ This MacDuff still 
could have felt that he had a justified claim to comital lands, perhaps even as head of 
the MacDuib kindred, but this still does not mean he was bearing the MacDuff name 
as a style. I suggest that MacDuib was the name of the eponymous ‘founder’ of the 
kindred, and that the personal name recurred occasionally within the family. 

There is still the matter of Gilla Michéil ‘mac duf’, witness to the ca 1128 
Dunfermline diploma.?'’ Based on the chronology we have established for the evolu- 
tion of mac surnames, it would be surprisingly early to see Mac Duib as a surname in 
its own right at that time. However, it is very likely that Gilla Michéil was bearing a 
surname. This is because the kindred’s name of Clann MacDuib shows that MacDuff 
was, in addition to being a personal name, a family name as well. The eponym must 
have been the MacDuib who was evidently father of the Constantine son of MacDuff 
who was active in 1095, and his name must have been chosen as the point of connec- 
tion between the two lines of the kindred, those descended from Constantine, 
mormaer around 1128, who was likely the father of the mormaer Donnchad who 
died in 1154, and those descended from Gilla Michéil, who was himself mormaer 
in the early 1130s. There is, moreover, no evidence that the Constantine of the late 
1120s was the same Constantine who appeared in 1095; further, his failure to appear 
in the list of comites present for the foundation of Scone priory around 1120 suggests 
a gap between two discrete mormair.?'° My suggestion is that Gilla Michéil was the 
son of a brother of the 1095 Constantine and thus a grandson of MacDuib (MacDuff 
as a personal name), while the Constantine of ca 1128 would likely have been the son 
of the 1095 Constantine (see Table 4.4). Given this likely context, the most probable 
explanation for ‘Gillemichel mac duf’ would have been that in ca 1128 he was called 


215 What is more, Aed son of Aed son of Gilla Michéil mormaer of Fife acted as grantor of his own 


charter under that name form in 1165x6, and he himself disappears from the charter record after 
about 1170. The succession went to his brother Orm son of Aed son of Gilla Michéil, who is 
described as Orm son of ‘Hugo’ in his own charters from King William between 1165 and 1171. 
Given that Aed’s sons Aed and Orm were active early in William’s reign, there is no reason to 
accept that Aed son of Gilla Micheil was still alive in the 1190s. Furthermore, by the time of the 
11989 agreement, the top descendant of Gilla Michéil was Laurence son of Orm, who indeed 
witnesses that document in position number seventeen. It seems unlikely that were MacDuib 
in 11989 the father or uncle of Laurence, he would follow him in the order of dignity with no 
mention of relationship. RRS, ii, nos. 14, 114, 152 (H1/6/10, 98, 132). 

16 NRS, RH 1/1/1. Included in the PoMS database as RRS, iii, no. 79 (H1/7/81). 

217 RPS, 1293/2/2&3; Barrow, Robert Bruce, 76-8; Bannerman, ‘MacDuff of Fife’, 33-7. 

*I8 Chrs David I, no. 33; Dunfermline Reg., no. | (H1/4/11). 

219 Scone Liber, no. 1; Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, no. 36 (H1/3/4). 
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Table 4.4. Proposed conjectural lineage of MacDuff of Fife 


MacDuff 

Constantine, mormaer son 

(fl. 1095) 
Constantine, mormaer Gilla Michéil, mormaer 

(fl. ca 1128) (fl. 1124x31) 
? 

Donnchad, mormaer MacDuff Aed 

(d. 1154) (fl. 116572) (fl. 115362) 
Donnchad, mormaer Orm, ab. Abernethy Aed 

(d. 1204) (fl. 116273) (fl. 1165x6) 


Gilla Michéil ‘me Macduf’, and that a perplexed thirteenth-century cartularist simply 
dropped the extra ‘mc’. 

In conclusion, in this chapter, I have attempted to establish a coherent chronology 
for the development of mac surnames in the Gaelic-speaking lands. By 1000, ua 
was being used in second names to point to an eponym who had lived in the ninth 
century, who was a great-grandfather or more distant ancestor of the bearer. This 
trend became particularly productive in the eleventh century. As a result, people 
began to use mac meic for avonymics, that is, when they wanted to point to the actual 
grandfather of the bearer, which was important due to the role of this man in defining 
the three-generation gelfine which defined a kindred in law. Then, as had happened 
previously with ua, the whole phrase mac meic Lachlainn (for example) took on an 
identity of its own, reifying in people’s minds, and this itself now began to be used 
for relationships more distant than that of the grandson. More accurately, the literal 
avonymic continued to be borne by the next generation, although, as we have seen, 
there was sometimes a tendency for these to keep ‘evolving’ into ua names. The 
reification of these name-phrases led to individuals, heads of kindreds, being known 
by the surname, as Ua X or Mac Meic Y. These mac meic surnames and styles 
came about in the eleventh century, following the explosion of ua surnames. Mac 
surnames in their own right developed only as a shortening of the mac meic surname; 
this happened beginning in the mid-twelfth century. Only with new surnames devel- 
oping after about 1200 was the mac meic phase skipped out altogether, the mac 
surname carrying directly over from the second to third generation. So far as we 
can tell, this process affected the whole of the Gaelic-speaking world from Buchan 
to Baltimore, although the use of surnames of any type may (or may not) have been 
more conservative in Alba. It is the structure of this process that makes it highly 
unlikely for a mac surname to form based on the figure of King Dub (d. 966) as an 
eponym. Further, the Mac-X style was not available until the development of the mac 
surname in the mid-twelfth century. When men were called ‘mac X’ in the eleventh 
century, it was because they were the son of somebody. Thus, in this chapter, I have 
upheld and elaborated Bannerman’s understanding of mac surnames being closely 
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related to developments in Ireland, even if his arguments about the origins of the 
MacDuff kindred of Fife are no longer tenable. 


Appendix: Survey of mac- and ua- names in the PoMS database 


The evidence of name-phrases incorporating mac from central medieval Scotland 
is much broader than the limited number of cases discussed in the chapter might 
suggest. I have conducted a survey of personal naming patterns including either 
mac or ua in the People of Medieval Scotland, 1093—1314 database. This survey is 
extensive but not exhaustive.’ There are 306 individuals in the survey, which does 
not include uses of mac or ua as a style.”! These 306 individuals appear with their 
mac- or ua- name a total of 401 times: most men appear only once in the sources, or 
at least only once with the mac or ua usage. Furthermore, sixteen cases refer to indi- 
viduals whose names only survive in patronymic forms, for example, the name ‘Gilla 
Michéil mac Aeda’, from the charter attestation of a ‘Donnchad son of Gilla Michéil 
mac Aeda’. Because it is frequently impossible to determine whether a second name 
represents a patronymic or a surname, all examples of mac and ua in the standardized 
name forms have been left in lower-case, roman type. There are twelve individuals 
with ua (or O) names, appearing in eighteen instances.’” The remaining 294 persons, 
appearing in 381 cases, refer to mac names. The roles in which the people appear 
in the documents also varied. The most common role was as a witness — 177 out of 
401 instances (44.1%). While there are no figures for frequency of occurrence of 
roles among the generality of probi homines, it is likely that individuals with second 


0 There is no simple way of gathering the evidence for these Gaelic terms, however. Most of the 
names were collected by searching for the use of mac (and other terms) in the ‘headline form’ 
of the individual’s name. However, not all individuals who are described in one document or 
another using mac have got the word mac in their headline form. For this reason, two important 
sources, the Gaelic notes in the Book of Deer, and the Ragman Rolls, were checked separately. 
Moreover, all the sources which included mac cases identified through the headline name search 
were checked for other mac names. Further, a trawl was made of a number of Gaelic and some 
other forenames for additional instances of mac being used. The names checked (usually only 
individuals with patronymics) were Absalom, Aed, Alpin, Alun, Alwine, Anecol, Angus, Arthur, 
Aulay, Beollan, Bran, Brian, Brice, Bridin, Broiccin, Buadach, Cairell, Cane, Cessan, Christian, 
Coimgell, Colban, Colin, Colman, Congal, Constantine, Cormac, Cuthbert, Dolfin, Donald, 
Dougal, Dubthach, Duibne, Duncan, Dungal (etc.), Edmund, Eugenius (Ewen), Ewen, Fearchar, 
Fergus, Ferteth, Finlay, Gilbert or Gilla Brigte, Gilbertus (Gilla Brigte), Gilchrist, all Gilla- 
names, Hector (Eachann), Hugh (for Aed), Isaac, James, Joachim, Kennedy, Kenneth, Ketill, 
Lachlan, Lagmann, Ledd/Ljot, Lugan, Lulach, Macbeth, all Mael-names, Magnus, Malcolm, 
Malise, Malothen, Matad (etc.), Maurice or Murdoch, Mauricius (Murdoch), Muirchertach, 
Murchad, Murdoch, Nechtan, Ness, Niall (etc.), Nicholas (Niall), Nigellus (Niall), Olaf, Orm, 
Owen, Paitin, Patrick, Ragnall, Ragnvald, Reginald (Ragnall), Reginald (Ragnvald), Raynaud 
(Ragnvald), Roland, Somerled, Swain, Thor, Thorfinn, Tristram. Unfortunately, there are very 
likely to be some cases, particularly those using common names like John or David, which were 
not picked up in this survey. 

Note that as a part of this study, the individual named ‘Patrick Magylboythyn’ has been incor- 
porated into the PoMS person page for Patrick McGilboytin, now Patrick mac Gilboytin (PoMS, 
no. 14411), and ‘Gilla na Naem Okeueltal’ has been incorporated into Gilla na Naem Accoueltan 
(PoMS, no. 12299). D. C. McWhannell has suggested that Roland Macgeachan may be the same 
person as Roland Ascoloc, but these have been left as separate persons in PoMS for the time 
being. 

Note that some of these cases include the use of the Latin de, which was sometimes used to 
indicate the kindred in non-mac names. 
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names using mac and ua appeared more often as perambulators (26/401= 6.5%), 
jurors (53/401= 13.2%),** or in undefined ways (21/401= 5%) than did the general 
population;** 45 out of 401 (11.2%) were performing homage or swearing fealty, 
all but two either in the 1296 Berwick parliament (‘Ragman Rolls’), or later in the 
Wars of Independence. Other roles included grantor, consentor, beneficiary, sealer, 
and previous or neighbouring landholders. That individuals with mac and ua names 
appear relatively frequently as perambulators, jurors, and swearing fealty, but rela- 
tively less often as charter witnesses is indicative of the unrepresentative nature of 
the surviving charter evidence. Outwith the Lennox and a few other places, charters 
are more likely to reflect either assemblies at the ‘national’ rather than local level, or, 
more locally, the social worlds of immigrant Anglo-French lords or reformist monas- 
teries and cathedral establishments, than the milieu of Gaelic-speaking landowners. 
Also, charters were produced when there was a change in circumstances, so they 
were by their very nature less likely to illuminate areas of continuity. These factors 
did not affect in particular inquest juries and perambulators, the makeup of which 
reflects more accurately the whole picture on the ground. 

The evidence is spread chronologically across the period from late in the reign 
of David I (1124-53) to the fourteenth century, but becomes more plentiful as time 
goes on: 109 out of 401 instances (27.2%) date from the twelfth century, with a 
further six dating to either the twelfth or thirteenth centuries; 178 (44.4%) instances 
definitely or probably date to the thirteenth century prior to 1286, while a further 
113 (28.2%) date from the period of 1286-1314. Geographically, as we have already 
seen, the southwest of the kingdom comprising Galloway and Carrick is well repre- 
sented, as is the province of Lennox. Thirty per cent (30.7%) of instances, 123, are 
located in the southwest, roughly from Annandale around the Rhinns of Galloway 
and including Ayrshire; 65 (16.2%) are from Lennox and the area around Glasgow. 
Another 23 instances (5.7%) relate to Cowal, Kintyre, Argyll, Lochaber, and the 
Isles, including Man. Thus, about half — 211 out of 398 (52.6%) — of instances of 
names including mac and wa relate to the western half of the kingdom. A great 
many of the instances, however, also relate to eastern Scotland. No fewer than 146 
instances (36.4%) relate to the part of the kingdom often called ‘Scotland proper’, 
running from the Firth of Forth to the River Spey. We can assign a further twen- 
ty-one instances (5.2%) to the lands north and west of the Spey, from Badenoch to 
Moray to Ross to Caithness. Another seven come from Lothian and Stirlingshire. 
Note that 16 of the 401 instances — all of them post-1286 — have not been assigned 
to any geographical region. Nevertheless, it is clear that the evidence for mac second 
names is pretty evenly distributed between the east and west sides of the kingdom. 


3 Note that in four of these cases individuals were both witnesses and jurors; they have been 
counted in the juror section here. 
4 This includes individuals with either ‘named person’ or ‘undefined’ role in the PoMS database. 
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FORFLISSA/FORBFLAITH/HVARFLOD* 


David Sellar 


After the death of Henry, earl of Atholl, early in the thirteenth century, succession 
to the earldom passed first to his elder daughter Isabel and her husband Thomas of 
Galloway.' Following the murder of their son Patrick of Atholl in 1242, the succes- 
sion then passed to Isabel’s younger sister, who was married to David de Hastings. 
The name of this younger daughter of Earl Henry appears under a number of guises, 
one of the more extravagant being Forflissa, and one of the strangest Forwht.? There 
has been uncertainty as to the proper name which underlies these forms. This short 
Note suggests that the countess bore the Gaelic name Forbflaith, and identifies some 
other bearers of the name in Scotland. It also points to a link with the late medieval 
Irish Romance of Cearbhall and Fearbhlaith. 

The Scots Peerage gives the forms Forflissa and Fernelith for this countess, 
the Complete Peerage giving the latter.* The first of these comes from Sir James 
Balfour’s abbreviate of the lost cartulary of the abbey of Coupar which records a 
confirmation made by David de Strathbogie, earl of Atholl, for the souls of David 
de Hastings, formerly earl, Forflissa his countess, and Elen, his own late spouse, 
of a grant of the lands of Dunfallandy made to Coupar by Ness, physician to King 
Alexander II.* Another abbreviate notes Ness’s original grant, given for the soul of 
Earl David and Forflisa his countess.° Elsewhere Sir James gives the form Forulissa.° 
The form Fernelith comes from Lord Hailes’s Sutherland Case which notes a grant 
given by Fernelith, countess of Atholl, for her soul and that of her late husband, 
David de Hastings.’ 


This paper first appeared in print in David Edwards (ed.), Regions and Rulers in Ireland c.1100- 
c.1650: Essays for Kenneth Nicholls (Dublin 2004). I am most grateful to Dr [now Professor] 
Thomas Clancy for reading and commenting on a draft of this Note. 

For the succession to the earldom of Atholl, see Duncan, ‘The earldom of Atholl’. Earlier 
peerage accounts should now be read in the light of Professor Duncan’s article. The succession 
after Forbflaith is not clear. 

2 For Forbflaith, countess of Atholl, see PoMS, no. 4461 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
person/4461/). 

Anderson, ‘Earls of Atholl’; Cokayne, Complete peerage, sub ‘Atholl’. 

Breviarium, no. 87, in Coupar Angus Rental, i, at 348. 

Breviarium, no. 86 in Coupar Angus Rental, i, at 348. 

See Duncan, ‘The earldom of Atholl’, 5—6. 

Dalrymple, Additional case of Elisabeth, cap. 5, p. 9, note e. 
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This last appears to correspond to a grant, included by D. E. Easson in his edition 
of Coupar Angus charters, made by Forleth, countess of Atholl, for her soul and that 
of her late husband, David de Hastings, confirming the grant made by Master Ness, 
the king’s physician, of Dunfallandy to Coupar.* The backing of this grant appar- 
ently read, ‘Confirmatio Fornfleth Com[it]isse Atholie de terris de Dunfolantyne’. 
Easson’s edition also includes a charter to Coupar by David de Hastings, earl of 
Athol, with the consent of Forwht his spouse, countess of Atholl, of the lands of 
Tulloch, near Blair Atholl (PER); and a confirmation by Alexander II, dated 3 July 
1247, of the grant of the lands of Dunfallandy by Master Ness, lands which, it is 
narrated, David de Hastings, earl of Atholl, had given Ness, with the consent of the 
countess Foruleth his spouse.? It seems clear that the ‘n’ in Fernelith and Fornfleth is 
a mistranscription of ‘u’. The high-status Gaelic name, Forbflaith, later Farbhlaidh 
or Forlaith, noted by O Corrain and Maguire in their Jrish Names, fits the situation 
exactly.'° The name is a compound of for- and -flaith, and carries the meaning of 
‘overlordship’ or ‘sovereignty’. It may be compared on the one hand to Fortchern 
(cf. Vortigern) meaning ‘overlord’; and on the other, to the well-known female name 
Gormflaith or Gormlaith. O Corrain and Maguire suggest that a modern equivalent 
for Forbflaith might be Farvila. 

Three further probable examples of the name can be found in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and there may be others. One is Forthelech, daughter of Brice 
(for Mael Brigte?) iudex regis and wife of Gillanders mac Leod of Brechin, who 
is mentioned in a charter of Alexander II in 1232.'! Another, I would suggest, is 
FAvarflod, the name given by Orkneyinga Saga to the daughter of Malcolm ‘Macheth’ 
(for mac Aeda), earl of Ross, who married Harald Madadson, jarl of Orkney, as 
his second wife. Joseph Anderson, in his pioneering edition of Orkneyinga Saga, 
suggested that ‘the Celtic form of the name is Gormlath’.'? However, Gormflaith 
is generally rendered Kormléd in the Sagas. More recently Gillian Fellows-Jensen 
noted the name Hvarfléd, and commented ‘a Gaelic name in -flaith?' Forbflaith is 
the most likely candidate.’ 

I am indebted to a reference to the Romance of Cearbhall and Fearbhlaidh by 
William Gillies for my third example. This Gaelic Romance, composed in Ireland 
about 1500, is quite ahistorical and full of folk-tale motif. It tells of the love and 
adventures of Cearbhall O Dalaigh and Fearbhlaidh, daughter of Seamas mac 
Turcaill, king of Scotland. Its most recent editor, James Doan, writes ‘regarding the 
spelling of the heroine’s name, the earlier manuscripts generally have Farbhlaidh or 
Farbhladh, rather than Fearbhlaidh, although this became the established conven- 
tion in the eighteenth century.'* He notes that the name is apparently based on Old 
Irish Forblaith, compounded from for- and -flaith. He also mentions an unpublished 
eighteenth-century English translation entitled The Adventures of Faravla, Princess 
of Scotland. He does not know, it would seem, of any Scottish bearer of the name. 


Coupar Angus Chrs, no. LII. The forms of the countess’s name as read by Easson in LII and LIII 
differ slightly from Sir James Ramsay’s readings in Bamff Charters, nos. 3, 4. 

°  Coupar Angus Chrs, L and LIII respectively. 

O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names. They give the example of Forbflaith, abbess of Clonbroney, 
who died in 780. See also RIA Dictionary: forflaith, forbflaith (now eDIL s.v. forflaith or dil. 
ie/23617); and O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 222, 230, nos. 12, 13, and 44. 

"' Brechin Reg., i, no. 2; see also PoMS, no. 4657 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/4657/). 

2 Palsson and Edwards, Orkneyinga Saga, chapter 109; and Anderson, The Orkneyinga Saga, 192, n.2. 
Fellows-Jensen, ‘Some Orkney personal names’, 403. 

'4 Doan, The Romance of Cearbhall and Fearbhlaidh, 10-11. 
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Professor Gillies, writing about the Romance, speculates as to ‘the rare name 
Fearbhlaidh’ .'!° He does not identify the Scottish examples of the name already 
mentioned in this Note, but points to a line in the poem Mairg threigeas inn, a 
Amhlaoibh, attributed to Muireadhach O Dalaigh, and edited by Brian O Chiv, 
which he believes may contain the same name.'® This line refers to a gift the poet 
received from mac Arbhlatha, seemingly the mother of Earl Mael Domnaig of 
Lennox."’ Gillies comments that Arb/aith seems to bear the same name as the heroine 
Fearbhlaidh. The other Scottish examples already adduced strengthen the case for 
this identification. 

It would seem, therefore, that there are at least four examples of the name 
Forbflaith in use in Scotland between 1150 and 1250. Of these two were daughters 
of earls, Henry of Atholl and Malcolm MacHeth, both quite probably of royal stock, 
and the third was the mother of an earl. The Romance of Cearbhall and Fearbhlaidh 
may be ahistorical, but its characterization of Fearbhlaidh as an aristocratic Scottish 
name seems justified. 

Donnchadh O Corrain has also equated Hvarfléd and Forblaith. In his essay 
‘Viking Ireland — afterthoughts’, he writes, 


The last name [Hvarfl6d] deserves some comment. Sigurdr’s sister and wife of Jarl 
Gilli is called Hvarflod. This is in fact the very rare Irish female name Forbflaith, 
attested elsewhere, to my knowledge, only once, in the Annals of Ulster (and in texts 
derived from it)." 


By way of coda it may be noticed that Sir James Ramsay of Bamff, the histo- 
rian of Lancaster and York, who inherited his lands of Bamff from the Master Ness 
mentioned above, revived the name Forblaith in his own family in the guise of 
Ferelith — a less exact equivalent, perhaps, than Farvila or Faravia, but surely more 
euphonious.!” 


ADDENDUM (by Matthew Hammond) 


The work of the People of Medieval Scotland database has brought to light four 
additional bearers of this personal name, all living in the Lennox area. As a widow, a 
Forveleth filia Keraldi, or Forbflaith, daughter of Cairill, gave land at Auchencarroch 
in the earldom of Lennox (DNB) to St Kentigern and Glasgow cathedral in 124751, 
a gift that was confirmed by Earl Mael Domnaig of Lennox, who is mentioned 
above.” Also hailing from Lennox was Forveleth, the wife of John son of Michael 


'S Gillies, ‘Alexander Carmichael’, 51. 

O Civ, ‘A poem attributed to Muireadhach (6) Dalaigh’, stanza 10. A more recent translation 

of the poem appears in Clancy, The Triumph Tree. Record forms of the name of the addressee 

suggest Amhalgaidh rather than Amhlaoibh. O Corrain and Maguire note that the name 

Amhalgaidh is ‘totally confused’ with Amhlaoibh in later medieval sources. 

Mother or stepmother also, therefore, of the addressee? 

'8 © Corrain, ‘Viking Ireland’, 448. 

See Mosley, Burke’s peerage, baronage and knightage. Sir James also revived Ness as Neis. 

Master Ness, medicus regis, had a grant of the lands of Bamff from King Alexander II. The lands 

remain in the family. 

20 Glasgow Reg., nos. 177, 178; see also PoMS, no. 6472. (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
person/6472/). 
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son of Eadwulf or Edolf, of the MacEdolf kindred.*! This Forbflaith was the co-ben- 
eficiary, along with her husband, of the land of ‘Cambroun Tympane’ (Cameron, 
DNB), from Mael Coluim (Malcolm), earl of Lennox, ca 1272x1313.” Forveleth, 
wife of Norin of Monorgan, was also the name of one of the three heiresses to 
Cochno, Faifley, Edinbarnet, and other lands in Dunbartonshire which were also 
claimed by Paisley abbey, resulting in a lengthy legal process beginning in 1270.” 
Finally, another trio of sisters, Forbflaith, Matilda, and Elisabeth, portionars of half 
the estate of Lord Thomas of Craminnan, had a charter from Mael Coluim (II?), earl 
of Lennox, of an island in Loch Lomond, 1303x33.%4 The continuing importance of 
the name Forbflaith in the Lennox region could be explained if David Sellar (above, 
146) is correct about the mother of the powerful and long-lived Earl Mael Domnaig 
bearing the name. 


2! On the MacEdolf kindred, see Hammond, ‘The development of mac surnames’, chapter 4, 
above, 120-2. 

22 Lennox Cart., 86; see also PoMS, no. 16947 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/16947/). 

% Paisley Reg., 183-201; see also PoMS, no. 2155 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/2155/). 
On the legal case see Cooper, Select Scottish Cases, 85—6, no. 64; Taylor, Shape of the State, 
326-32. 

4 Lennox Cart., 83; see also PoMS, no. 16939 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/16939/). 
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MASCULINE GIVEN NAMES OF GERMANIC ORIGIN 
IN THE RAGMAN ROLL (1296) 


Valeria Di Clemente 


The so-called Ragman Roll records fealties and, in some cases, homages as well, 
given by Scottish nobles, landholders, prelates, and burgesses to Edward I of 
England upon completion of the military campaign of spring—summer 1296, capping 
off the successful English invasion of Scotland. Individual oath performances date 
back to the early summer of 1296, but most homages and fealties took place during 
the Berwick parliament of 28 August 1296. These documents show ca 1900 name 
occurrences, for ca 1638 to 1666 individuals.' 

The oldest witness of the instrumenta is kept at the National Archives, Kew, 
Scottish documents section, under the shelfmark E39/17/4, a copy of which is 
preserved at the Archives Nationales de France;* the most important and complete 
copies, however, were written by the Yorkshire notary Andrew de Tange in 1306 
and are kept at the National Archives, Kew, Scottish documents section, under the 
shelfmarks C47/23/3, C47/23/4, and C47/23/5.3 The seals of the oath performers 
were appended to the documents; they hung in groups from the parchment folios. 
According to McAndrew’s survey, 912 of them have survived, although in many 
cases detached.* 

A first partial edition of C47/23/4 is Prynne’s Antiquae constitutiones, 649-64; 
the reference edition is still Thomson’s /nstrumenta publica (henceforth IP), based 
on C47/23/3. A calendared English version of C47/23/4 is in Bain’s Calendar of 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol. 2 (henceforth CDS ii), no. 823. A thorough 
description of the seals attached to the documents is to be found in Bain’s appen- 
dices I to III. More recently, an in-depth scientific analysis of the seals contained in 
the documents of 1296 has been carried out by B. A. McAndrew. A number of oath 
performers of 1296 are described from a prosopographical point of view in the POMS 
database (People of Medieval Scotland, 1093-1314). 


' Hammond, ‘How many’. 

2 Stevenson, Documents, no. CCCLXXII, described in Teulet, Inventaire, 10-15 (Trésor des 

chartes J 631 no. 6, parchments 7, 8, 14-21), and cited in CDS ii, no. 821. 

On the making of these copies, Davies, ‘The making of the Ragman Roll: the work of the notary’ 

and ‘The making of the Ragman Roll: the texts’. 

4 McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, here esp. 664-5. Some seal legends bear names of individ- 
uals that do not correspond to those of the document, and some seals belong to individuals not 
recorded in the instrumenta. 
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As name-giving practices in Scotland during the central Middle Ages repre- 
sent the result of the superimposition/fusion of linguistic and cultural layers, due 
to different influences,° it has been rewarding to verify to what extent the Germanic 
element may have affected thirteenth-century masculine nomenclature in the light of 
the Ragman Roll witness.° The cradle areas of single names have roughly been indi- 
viduated; there are, however, a number of cultural reasons to be considered. The close 
ties between southern Scotland and the northern English cultural space explain the 
presence of names such as Cuthbert or Ughtred, and (Anglo-)Scandinavian anthrop- 
onyms represent the result of Scandinavian direct or indirect influences. Other names 
of Anglo-Saxon descent, such as Edmund and Edward, had been introduced into the 
Scottish royal family since the late eleventh century, but might also be motivated by 
the popular cult of two Anglo-Saxon royal saints, Edmund the Martyr and especially 
Edward the Confessor. 

Most names came from the (Norman) French cultural and linguistic space and 
spread throughout Scotland after the process of ‘feudalization’ and immigration of 
Anglo-Norman nobles and tenants during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They 
are mostly of (West) Frankish origin; some had been adopted by the Scandinavians 
who settled in Normandy at the beginning of the tenth century, as Christian names or 
for reasons of cultural prestige. Immigrants coming from the Flemish cultural space, 
be they artisans and traders or landowners, also brought their typical given names to 
Scotland (cf. Baldewyn, Freskyn). 

The fealties and homages are transmitted partly in Latin and mostly in Anglo- 
Norman, mixed with Central French features; Andrew de Tange was an Englishman 
from the North who adapted Scottish names and cognomina to two foreign/second 
languages. All anthroponyms have been collected from Thomson’s edition and, in 
case, checked against the list provided by Bain; the readings of the surviving seal 
legends, which are mostly in Latin and in the genitive case, follow McAndrew, 
‘The sigillography’ (secondarily, in case of controversial readings, also CDS ii). All 
occurrences and variants appearing in the documents and in the seal legends are 
listed in alphabetical order. <{> is rendered by <s>, and minor diacritics have been 
omitted. 


Masculine given names of Germanic origin 


Age 1x. A hypocorism, showing a shortened first element *aP(al)- ‘noble’, perhaps 
in a form with a diminutive s-suffix following the masculine weak declension;’ cf. 
Old Saxon Aso.* 


Archebaud |x, Erchebald 1x, Erchebald 1x, Erchebaud 2x; seal legends: ARCHEB’ 
1x.° French and Latin forms of an originally Continental Germanic dithematic name 
from *erkna- ‘noble, pure’, blended with the Greek-Latin prefix archi-, with different 


> See Murison, Linguistic Relations, 71-83. 

Feminine given names are discussed in Di Clemente, ‘Antroponimia’, 315-18. 

Forstemann, A/tdeutsches, cols 219ff; Forssner, Continental, 39-40; Kaufmann, Ergdnzungsband, 

409; McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 48. 

8 Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 47, 53. 

° Archebaud de Leuingeston, Erchebald de Harpenfeud, Erchebald9/Erchebaud de Leuingston 
(twice), Erchebaud de Morref (IP, resp. 162, 166, 75, 152); only in a seal legend, S’ARCHEB’ 
DE BVRNVILE (McAndrew, “The sigillography’, 751, no. 4034). 
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outcomes (cf. erche- vs arche-), and *balbaz ‘bold, courageous’.'° All occurrences seem 
to show palatalization of /k/, spelled <ch>, unless the digraph in Erchebald, Erchebald’ 
is to be read as /k’/. Archebaud, Erchebaud also show Old French /ald/ > /aud/. 


Audomerus 1x. The name appears as a Latin equivalent of Aye/mer;'' etymologi- 
cally, the correspondence is plausible only for the second element (-merus from Old 
French -mer, Continental Germanic -mar(i) < *mérijaz ‘famous’; see below under 
Ayelmer, Eymer); the first element audo- is Germanic *aupa- ‘riches, patrimony’, 
unless it is to be interpreted as a misspelling of a similar stem.’ 


Ayelmer 2x, Aylmer 1x, Aylmere 1x. A Continental Germanic dithematic, whose 
second element is -mar(i) < *mérijaz; see Audomerus; the first one could derive 
from *agil- < *agi- ‘fear’, with palatalization, semi-vocalization, and assimilation 
of /g/ before palatal vowel (ayel-).!’ Taking into account Old English 4delmér or 
Continental Germanic Adalmar in the peculiar development Aél/-, Ailmer is also 
possible (see Eymer). The phonetic value of <aye> is not fully clear. 


Aymer 1; seal legend: AIMERI 1~ (both for the same person, Aymer de Rotherford). 
Probably a variant spelling of Eymer, but cf. also Ayelmer. 


Baldewyn |x. A Continental Germanic (esp. Flemish) dithematic, from *balba- (see 
Archebaud) and *winiz ‘friend’ .'* The first element has a weakened unstressed vowel. 


Bernard 5x. A Continental Germanic dithematic, particularly beloved of West 
Franks, *beron- ‘bear’ and harduz ‘strong’.'> Dropping of initial /h/ of the second 
element. 


Cuthbert 1x; seal legend: CVDB’ 1x.'* Middle English form of the Old English dith- 
ematic Cupbe(o)rht, Old English cup- < Germanic *kunpa- ‘known, famous’ and 
be(o)rht < Germanic *berhtaz ‘bright, illustrious’.'’ The Old and Middle English 
dental spirant is rendered by /d/ <d> in the Latin seal legend. 


Druwet 1x. An Old French diminutive, from a (West) Frankish monothematic hypo- 
corism Drogo < Germanic second class strong verb *dreugan- (see Gothic driugan 
‘strateuesthai, to go to battle’, Old English dréogan ‘to do, work, perform, to pass 


‘0 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 233ff, 457ff. Forssner, Continental, 76; Morlet, Les noms, 80; 

Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 79 (but said to be ‘selten und kaum siachsisch’). 

The same person appears both as Audomerus Comyn (IP, 107) and Ayelmer Comyn (ibid., 108). 

2 Foérstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 185ff, 1098ff; Morlet, Les noms, 44. 

Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 14ff, 27, 33, hypothesizes also possible influences of other stems; 

see also Morlet, Les noms, 20-1, 23. 

‘4 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 233ff, 1608ff; Forssner, Continental, 41-2; Morlet, Les noms, 
50; McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 49. Also used in the Low German area from the 
eleventh century onwards (Schlaug, Studien, 73). 

'S Férstemann, A/tdeutsches, cols 258ff (BERA, BERIN), esp. 269; 749ff (HARDU); Morlet, Les 
noms, 52-3; McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 49; Miiller, Studien, 10-18; Schlaug, Die 
altsdchsischen, 57-8. 

'© Cuthbert Makelemwyne (IP, 160) has also a surviving seal, whose legend reads 
S’CVDB’MACHLINVINI (McAndrew, “The sigillography’, 685, no. 1117). 

7 F6érstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 277-97 (BERHTA); Insley ef al., ‘English dithematic’, 81-165, 
here 99; PASE, Cuthbert 1-16, Cuthberht 1—7. 
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life, to fight’, Old High German ¢riogan ‘to illude, deceive’), or from the 6-grade 
of the strong verb of the sixth class *dragan- ‘to carry’, and Old French diminutive 
suffix -et. Perhaps blended with dr(e)u ‘beloved, lover, follower, supporter’ or with 
a shortening of Andreu ‘Andrew’.'* 


Eadmund 1x, Edmund 3x; seal legends: EDMVNDI 1x. From an Old English dithe- 
matic, @ad- < Germanic *aupa- ‘property, riches’ and Germanic *munduz ‘protector, 


protection’.!° 


Edward 4x; seal legends: EDWARDI 2. A dithematic of Old English origin, formed 
by éad- (see Audomerus, Edmund) and -w(e)ard < Germanic *wardaz ‘keeper, 


custos’.”° 


Eude 2x. A monothematic, from Germanic *euba- ‘newborn baby, child’, cf. Old 
West Norse j60; Férstemann and Morlet suggest a connection with the ethnic names 
Eudosii, Jutungi, and lutae.?' Inflected in Medieval Latin as Eudo, -onis, in analogy to 
the Germanic masculine weak declension, in Old French as a third declension name 
Eude(s), Eudon; in northwestern records an overlaying of Breton Eudon is not excluded. 


Eymer 2x. A Continental Germanic dithematic whose second element is -mdri (see 
Audomerus, Ayelmer); the first one could be *agi- ‘fear’, with palatalization and 
assimilation of /g/ before palatal vowel and monophthongization of the resulting / 
ai/-diphthong, or a peculiar development of *hapu- ‘battle’ > (h)a(d)e-, aé- > ai-, 
perhaps further blended with the results of the phonetically similar stem adal- < 
*abala- ‘noble’. Another possibility is an Old French outcome of *(h)aima- ‘land, 
homeland’ or *ama(la)- ‘Amal’ and *harjaz ‘army’ > -er.”” Eymer de Comyn del 
counte de Banf and Eymer de Hauden are perhaps the same individuals as Ayelmer 
Comyn and Ayelmer de Hauden.”* 


FRANCI 1x? Reading uncertain, on a seal attributed to Homfrey de Kilwhon.** 
Genitive of Latin Francus, cf. *franka- ‘free, courageous’ or ‘belonging to the 
Franks’??° 


'S Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 420-1 (DROG); Bosworth and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, s.v. dréogan; McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 51; Morlet, Les noms, 74; 
Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 73; Streitberg, Die gotische Bibel, s.v. driugan. According to 
Hanks et al., A Dictionary of First Names, from a Slavic stem meaning ‘friend’; Reaney, A 
Dictionary, points to Old Saxon (gi)drog ‘ghost, phantom’. 

'° Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 185-206 (AUDA), 1133ff (MUNDA); Bosworth and Toller, 4n 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.vv. ead, mund; Insley et al., ‘English dithematic’, 105—7. See also 
PASE, Edmund, nos. 1-56. As an independent term, mund is to be found in German, especially 
in lexical compounds; in Latin-Longobardian (mundium); Old English mund is a feminine noun. 

20 Foérstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 185-206 (AUDA), 1538ff (VARDU); Insley et al., ‘English 
dithematic’, 105—7. See also PASE, Edward, nos. 1—50. 

21 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, col. 490; Morlet, Les noms, 85-6; Naumann, Altnordische, 32; 
Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 79. 

2 Cf. Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 14ff (AG), 27 (AGIL), 33 (ATHAL), 87 (AM), 88ff, esp. 
93-4 (AMAL); Morlet, Les noms, 20-1, 23; Mackel, Die germanischen, 161. 

3 IP, 108, 133, 134, 158. 

4 S§’FRANCI COM..., followed by a question mark in McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 712, no. 

3155; according to McAndrew, rather H’RAHC. Cf. JP, 139. 

Forssner, Continental, 92. 
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Freskums (Freskinus?) 1x, Freskyn 1x; seal legends: FRESKIN 1x, FRESKYNI 1x. 
A typical Dutch/Flemish hypocorism, *frés-, *fris- ‘Frisian, from Friesland’, Middle 
Dutch vrese, vriese, and the diminutive suffix *-Ain-; cf. the Middle Dutch given 
names Vriese and Vriesekin.”* 


Galfrid9 1x; seal legends: GALFRIDI 4x, GAUFRIDI 1x. In the Ragman Roll and in 
the seal legends Galfridus, Gaufridus are given as equivalents of vernacular Geffray, 
Giffrey, Geffrei, and Geffrey.*’ The second element is unequivocally *fripuz ‘peace’, 
while the first could be the verbs *gailjan- ‘to be glad’ (through Late spoken Latin 
monophthongization) or *galan- ‘to sing a charm’, unless gau-, due to Old French 
rounding and semi-vocalization of /l/ between vowel and /f/ of the second stem, is 
a rendering of the Old French evolution of Germanic *wal(ha)- ‘foreign(er), Celt’, 
*wala- ‘slaughter’ or ‘slain man’, or German wal(d) ‘forest, wood’** (Germanic /w/ 
in initial position > Late/Medieval Latin /gw/ > Old French /g/). 


Geffray 1x, Geffrei 1x, Geffrey 4x. The first element is not immediately recognizable; 
the most likely candidate is cognate of Old High German, Old Saxon gér < Germanic 
*gaiza- ‘spear’, with assimilation of /r/ to following /f/, but other stems have also 
been taken into account.” Initial <g> is an Old French affricate /d3/ due to following 
palatal vowel. The second element is the Old French evolution of Germanic *fripuz 
(see Galfrid9), Continental Germanic *fridu-, with /1/-lowering and diphthongization 
and dropping of spirantized intervocalic /d/. The name is considered to be the French 
equivalent of the Latinate forms Galfridus, Gaufridus. 


Geruays 2x,*° Gerueys 2x, Geruasio 1x; seal legends: GERVASI 1x, G’VASIT 
1x.3' The first element clearly goes back to gér (see Geffray); the second could be 
the Gaulish word vasso, Latin vassus ‘serf, servant, vassal’,*? or Germanic *wisu- 
‘good’, or a blend of both; Morlet proposes also Germanic *wasjan ‘to be wealthy’ 
or Old High German waz ‘sharp’.** The Latin forms go back to a form -vasius. The 
spellings <ay>, <ey> of the second element in the vernacular occurrences might 
suggest a vowel resulting from palatalization of /a/ or a diphthong /ei/ from Late 
spoken Latin lowering of Germanic */i/ > /e/ in open syllable; <u> is /v/ as a 


6 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 525-6; Morlet, Les noms, 94; GTB s.v. vriese, vriesekin. This 


stem can show two different radical vowels, /1/ and /é/ < Germanic /é2/? 

°7 Cf. Geffray le Bakester de Lossithe (IP, 154) / S’ GAUFRIDI PESTORIS (McAndrew, ‘The 
sigillography’, 752, no. 4062); Galfrid9 de Venaly (IP, 94), Giffrey de Venaly (ibid., 95), and 
the seal legend S’ GALFRIDI DE WENALI (McAndrew, “The sigillography’, 698, no. 78001); 
Geffrei de Home (IP, 144) / S’ GALFRIDI DE HOM (McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 700, no. 
81203); Geffrey de Caldecote (IP, 134) / S’GALFRIDI DE CALDECOTE (McAndrew, ‘The 
sigillography’, 719, no. 3245). 

8 Forstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 526ff, 567ff, 565, 590ff, 1513ff; Forssner, Continental, 101, 

241-2; Morlet, Les noms, 101. Forssner, Continental, 101-2, and McClure and Rollason, 

‘Continental’, 53, have Galfridus, Gaufridus derived from Gautfrid, which seems most 

improbable to me in the case of Galfridus, but could plausibly be explained as a hypercorrected 

and pseudo-etymological spelling. 

See preceding note; Morlet, Les noms, 98-9. 

Twice for the same person: Geruays (de) Rat(e) (IP, 105, 158), whose seal legend is also 

preserved (S’G’VASII DE RAHT’ MILIT, McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 703, no. 3032). 

3! Gerueys de Longhill/Langhild, recorded twice (IP, 146, 167). 

* Niermeyer, Mediae latinitatis, 1063-5. 

Foérstemann, Altdeutsches, col. 1547; Forssner, Continental, 110-11; Morlet, Les noms, 100. 
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continuation of Gaulish/Late Latin /v/ or an Old French outcome of Germanic /w/ > 
/v/ in central position after /r/. 


Giffrey 1x. Here possibly a variant of Geffrey, with raising of the vowel of the first 
element after palatal consonant;* in general also as abbreviated and assimilated form 
of Germanic *gi(sa/si)l(a)- ‘hostage’, ‘arrow-shaft’, or other phonetically similar 
stems.** See Galfridus. 


Gilbert 40x, Gilberto 2x, Gilbertus 1x, Gilbert9 2x, Gilbo 1x, Gilbs 1x; seal 
legends: GILB 1x, GILB’ 1x, GILBERT 2x, GILBERTI 8x, GILB’TI 5x, GIB’TI 
1x. A Continental Germanic dithematic, from *gisala-, *gisila- (see Giffrey), and 
*berhta- (see Cuthbert). With syncope in the first element and elision of intercon- 
sonantal /h/ in the second one; the seal legend G/B’77 might show the Old French 
assimilation /ilb/> /ib/. In a few occurrences it could also translate the Gaelic given 
name Gille Brigde.** 


Gode 1x. A monothematic, perhaps a hypocorism, from Continental Germanic Godo, 
Goda, or Old English Goda, Gode, perhaps a first element of originally dithematic 
names containing the Continental Germanic stem *gdda- ‘good’ or *goda- < *gudan 
‘deity, god’.*’ It might be both a masculine and a feminine given name. 


Godefray 1x, Godefrey 1x, Godefridus 1x.*8 Respectively Old French and Medieval 
Latin forms of a Continental Germanic dithematic whose elements are *gdda- or 
*goda- (see Gode)®” and *fripuz (see Gal-, Gaufridus, Geffray, Giffrei, -ey).*° 


Gotherik 1x. A dithematic, whose elements are Germanic *goda- or *goda- (see 
Gode) and *rik(j)az ‘rich, wealthy’.*! Neither English nor French; possibly from 
Low German, but <th> seems to reveal a Scandinavian origin or influence. 


Gwy 2x. A monothematic, formed on the Continental Germanic adjective *wida- 
‘distant’ or the substantive *widu- ‘forest, wood’.* Intervocalic /d/ has been spiran- 
tized, then dropped. The name was originally inflected according to the masculine 


Mackel, Die germanischen, 105. 

Forstemann, A/tdeutsches, col. 637; Forssner, Continental, 101-2. According to Morlet, Les 

noms, 98-9, there may have been a conflation of gér and ger, gir (Old High German giri ‘desire’). 

36 F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 647ff (GISIL), esp. 650-1, and 277-97 (BERHTA); Morlet, Les 
noms, 110. According to Férstemann, 637-8, the first element GIL could derive from Gild-, 
Gisal-, Gail- or even from Vilja. See also Forssner, Continental, 115—16; McClure and Rollason, 
‘Continental’, 55—6; Roncaglia, La lingua d’oil, 92. Cf. also below, note 122. 

37 F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 659ff (GODA), 676ff (GUDA); Insley and Rollason, ‘English 
monothematic’, 176; Morlet, Les noms, 111, 114; Redin, Studies, 49, 114; Schlaug, Die 
altsdchsischen, 96. 

8 All occurrences refer to a Godefray/Godefrey/Godefridus de Ardrossan (JP, 91, 126). 

3° Férstemann, Al/tdeutsches, cols 676ff. See also McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 55—6, and 
Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 96 (Godefrid, Godefridus, Goddefrit, Godufrith, Godfridus). 

40 Forssner, Continental, 118-19; Morlet, Les noms, 111-12. 

4! Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 659ff (GODA), 676ff (GUDA), 1253ff (RIC[JJA); Insley et al., 
‘English dithematic’, 121—2; Morlet, Les noms, 111-12; Peterson, Nordiskt s.v. GudrikR. 

# See Morlet, Les noms, 220, 222; and McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 57, 78. Forstemann, 

Altdeutsches, cols 1562ff (VID), maintains that a number of stems could be at the origin of these 

forms, such as Gothic gavidan ‘to bind’, and the ethnic names Winid-, Wind- ‘Wend’. 
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weak declension; see Old High German Wido, -on, Medieval Latin Guido/Wido, -nis, 
and Old French Gui, Guion. The <gw>-sequence seems to mix spelling features of 
two different dialectal forms, Wy and Guy. 


Haldan \x. A very popular Scandinavian dithematic, cf. Old West Norse Halfdan, 
from *Germanic halBa- ‘half’, and *dana-, *dani- ‘Dane’.* The final /f/ of the first 
element is dropped before the partially homorganic first consonant of the second 
element. 


HAMLIN 1x (on a seal legend). Hamlin is the diminutive, apparently used also in 
official documents, of Hamund de Troup* (see following name); in this case it could 
represent a pet form of Hamund, with double diminutive suffix -/in. 


Hamund 1. The second element seems to go back to Germanic *munduz “protec- 
tion, protector’.“* According to Ernst Férstemann, the first element could derive from 
the verb *hahan ‘to hang’, but other stems have been proposed, such as Germanic 
*haima- ‘home, homeland’ > *ham-, or North Germanic *ha- < *hauha- ‘tall, high’, 
*hanha- ‘horse’, or *ha(pu)- ‘battle’, later Old West Norse hod-.*’ According to 
McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 58, it could be Continental Germanic Hamo, -n 
with excrescent -d (whose oblique cases are blended with a second element -mund?), 
but see also Insley and Rollason, ‘Scandinavian’, 224—S. 


Henr 2x, Henri 2x, Henricus 1x, Henry 57x; seal legends: HEN... 1x, HENR’ 1x, 
HENRI'T 1x, HENRICI 21x, ICI 1x. A Continental Germanic dithematic, from 
*haima- ‘home, homeland’ and *rik(j)az ‘wealthy’.“* The exact vocalism of Hen- 
is not clear: it is probably the result of Late spoken Latin monophthongization /ai/ 
> /a:/, then Norman nasalization of it, often spelled <en> in Anglo-Norman.” The 
vernacular forms show voicing, spirantization, and dropping of intervocalic /k/ in 
the second element. Initial <h> indicates a ‘spiritus asper’ in Old French; perhaps 
the spelling/pronunciation of Middle English/Pre-Literary Scots forms have been 
influenced by other English names whose first element has an initial H-. 


Herbert 3x, Herbertus 1x; seal legends: HERB 1x, HERBERTI 2x. A Continental 
Germanic dithematic, from Germanic *harja- ‘army’ and *berhtaz (see Cuthbert, 
Gilbert); the name occasionally appears in Anglo-Saxon England.*' The spelling 


*& F6rstemann, Al/tdeutsches, cols 739-40 (HALBA); Bjérkman, Nordische Personennamen, 61-2; 
Naumann, A/tnordische, 29-30, 91. See also Insley et al., ‘English dithematic’, 213-43, esp. 
224. 

“ McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 728, no. 3365*; CDS ii, 550. 

* PoMS, http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/18914/#. 

4° Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 720ff, 745, 1133ff (MUNDA), 1138ff. 

47 Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen, 63; Miiller, Studien, 29-31; Peterson, Nordiskt, s.v. 
Hamund. 

4 Forstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 731ff (HAIMI), esp. 733-4, and 1253ff (RIC[JJA); Forssner, 
Continental, 140, 147; Morlet, Les noms, 121, 122; Schlaug, Die altsdichsischen, 104. 
Férstemann points out that the stem HAIMI can blend with other phonetically similar stems, 
such as HAGAN, AM, and AGIN. 

*” Roncaglia, La lingua d’oil, 95. This nasalized pronunciation was lost in Middle English. 

°° F6rstemann, A/tdeutsches, cols 277-97 (BERHTA); Forssner, Continental, 148-9; Morlet, Les noms, 
124-5. See also McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 59; and Schlaug, Die altsdichsischen, 105. 

3! See PASE, Hereberht, nos. 1-12. 
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shows presumably Germanic front mutation in the stressed vowel and dropping of 
the stem vowel of the first element, and -berht > -bert. For the phonetic value of 
initial <h>, see Henr. 


Hewe 2x. A variant of Hugh(e)/Huwe (Old French Hue > Heu). 


Homfrey 1x, Humfrey 2x, Umfrey 1x; seal legend: HVMFRIDI 1x, HUFRIDI 
1x?.°? While the second element -frey represents the Old French/Norman evolution 
of Germanic *fripuz (Latin —fridus: see Geffray, Giffrey, Godefrey, etc.), the first 
element Hom-, Hum-, Um- might be the result of misunderstandings and conflations 
of different but phonetically similar stems: Germanic */uni- ‘Hun’, also meaning 
‘giant’, Old West Norse /uinn, Old Saxon hiin ‘bear-cub, warrior’; for the form um-, 
the *un- negative prefix or the verbal root *unnan- ‘to give, concede’ may be postu- 
lated (unless there is dropping of initial /h/ in the Gallo-Romance phonetic system).™ 
Hom- may derive from a Late spoken Latin lowering of /u/ (perhaps blended with the 
Germanic stem *auna- ‘joy’, /au/ being monophthongized as /o/).*4 For the phonetic 
value of initial <h>, see Henr. 


Hugh 1x, Hughe 11x, Hugo 5x, Huwe 36~; seal legends: HUG’ 1* (on a tag), 
HUGONIS 7x, HVG... 1x, HVG’ 1x, HVGON 1x, HVGON’ 1x, HVGONI 1x, 
HVGONIS 7x, ...ONIS 1x. A Continental Germanic monothematic hypocorism, 
from Germanic *hugu-, *hugi- ‘thought’,°> with weak e-ending (cf. Old High 
German, Old Saxon Hugo, Huggo, Medieval Latin Hugo, -nis, Old French Hue(s), 
Huon). For the phonetic value of initial <h>, see Henr. 


Ingram 2x; seal legends: INGRAMI 2x, INGRAMMI 1x. A typical Continental 
Germanic dithematic,*° from /ng/(il)-, with front mutation and following raising 
of the stressed vowel, from the ethnic name *Ang-ila- ‘Angle’, and subsequent 
dropping of -il- (see for instance the name /ngelram), or from */ngwjaz, Old West 
Norse Yngvi, a deity of the traditional Germanic religion, and *hrabnaz ‘raven’ 
> *hramnaz, *hrammaz, in a strongly reduced form homophonous with Old and 
Middle High German, Old and Middle English ram ‘male sheep, ram, wether’.*” 


Iue 3x; seal legend: IVONIS 1.** It might be a Continental Germanic monothematic 
hypocorism < *Zwa- ‘yew-tree’, with Germanic intervocalic /w/ > Old French /Vv/, 


° Homfrey de Kilwhon (IP, 139), Humfrey de Boys (IP, 160), Humfrey de Midelton (ibid., 157), 
Umfrey du Gardin (ibid., 124; CDS ii, 198: Humfrey); the seal whose legend reads S$’ DOMINI 
HVFRIDI DE GARDINO belongs to Umfrey du Gardin (see McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 
727, no. 3350; Macdonald, Scottish, 128, no. 1031, reads S’ DOMINI HVFRIDI DE GARDINO). 

*3 Forssner, Continental, 236. 

* F6érstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 207-9 (AUN), cols 929ff (HUNI); 1477ff (UN); Forssner, 
Continental, 158-9, 236; Morlet, Les noms, 140; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 117 (Hiinfrid); 
Schwan and Behrens, Grammaire, 32, 50-2. 

%° Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 922ff (‘Vermischung mit hauha und héga zu fiirchten’); Forssner, 
Continental, 157-8; Morlet, Les noms, 139-40; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 116-17. 

°° McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 62. 

57 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 107ff, 869ff, 959ff; Forssner, Continental, 73-4; Morlet, 
Les noms, 144-6; Miiller, Studien, 198; and see also Bosworth and Toller, 4n Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, s.v. ramm; MED, s.v. ram. 

* The seal legend S’IVONIS DE ELBOTEL refers to an Tue de Elebotle cited in the document 
(McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 720, no. 3261*; JP, 134). 
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and originally following the weak inflection pattern (see Old French Jves, von). An 
influence of a Celtic name containing the element /v- of the same meaning is also 
possible.» 


Lamb 1x. A shortened form of the Continental Germanic dithematic Lambert, from 
*Janda- ‘home, homeland’ and *berhtaz ‘bright, illustrious’® (or other stem begin- 
ning by /b/); it is formed using the reduced form of the first element and the initial 
consonant of the second one; /n/ > /m/ by partial regressive assimilation to /b/. The 
name may also sound as homophonous of Old and Middle English Jamb ‘lamb’; Old 
West Norse Lambi < lamb ‘lamb’ is used both as a given name and as a by-name.*! 


Lambard |x. From a dithematic Langbard < Continental Germanic *“/anga- ‘long’ 
and *bardaz ‘beard’, i.e. “having a long beard, Langobard’, originally a possessive 
compound, then an ethnic name, also used as a given name; the spelling shows a 
strong reduction of the first element by dropping of final /g/ and assimilation of /n/ to 
the point of articulation of the initial consonant /b/ of the second element. 


LAMBRTI (on a seal legend) 1x.°° From an originally Continental Germanic dith- 
ematic name, whose elements are */anda- ‘home, fatherland’ and *berhtaz (see 
Cuthbert, Gilbert, Herbert). Dropping of final /d/ before /b/ and assimilation of 
/n/ to the point of articulation of immediately following /b/ in the first element, and 
-BRT- for -berht > -bert. 


Norman 2x, Normannus 1x; on a seal legend: NORMANT 1x.% A dithematic (Old 
[West] Norse Norpmann, -madr, Old English Nor(b)man or Continental Germanic 
Nor(d)man), cf. Medieval Latin Normannus, from *norp- ‘north’? and *mannz 
‘man’.® Originally it was an appellative to designate Scandinavians, in particular the 
Scandinavians who settled in Normandy in the early tenth century; in Old English 
also used as a proper name.®’ The final consonant of the first element is dropped 
before the initial consonant of the second element. 


°° Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 978ff (IV); Forssner, Continental, 168-9; McClure and Rollason, 
‘Continental’, 62; Morlet, Les noms, 148; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 122 (Ivo). 

6 Foérstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1002 (LAMP), 1002ff (LANDA), 277-97 (BERHTA); Morlet, 
Les noms, 156. 

6! Miiller, Studien, 79-80. 

© F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1012-13 (LANGA); Francovich Onesti, Vestigia, 99, 206; see 
also Morlet, Les noms, 15, 157. 

®& McAndrew, “The sigillography’, 737, no. 3472, attributes the seal to Gilbert le Messeger; CDS 
ii, 554, no. 472, reads LAMBERTI. 

“ F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1002ff (LANDA), esp. 1005-6, 277-97 (BERHTA); Forssner, 
Continental, 172; Morlet, Les noms, 156; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 122. See also McClure 
and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 63. 

® Twice in the document: Norman de Lechelyn/Lesselyne chiualer (IP, 93, 142), also styled in 
Latin as Normannus de Lechelyn (ibid., 93), whose name is kept in the legend of his seal (S’ 
NORMANI DE LECELINI MILITIS; see McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 704, no. 3037). 

6° F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1169-71 (NORTHA), 1088-91 (MANA); Bjorkman, Nordische 
Personennamen, 98-9; Morlet, Les noms, 173-4. According to Férstemann, Altdeutsches, 1168-9, 
the Nor-form could show an interference with a Celtic stem Nor- and/or Scandinavian nor ‘ship’. 

* Bosworth and Toller, 4n Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v. norpman; Cleasby and Vigfusson, An 
Icelandic-English Dictionary, s.v. Norémaédr; MED, s.vv. Norman, Normaund; Trotter et al., 
Anglo-Norman Dictionary, s.v. norman, esp. ‘person from Normandy’. See also PASE, Norman 
1, Normannus 1, Northman \—12, Northmann |. 
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Osbern 2x. An English loan formation from the Scandinavian dithematic Asbjgrn,® 
from Germanic *ansu- ‘deity’ and North Germanic *bernu- ‘bear, warrior’. Os- 
presupposes Old English labialization of /a/ before /n/ and its subsequent lengthening 
after dropping of the nasal before spirant. -bern represents an Anglicization of bjgrn 
by Old English beorn > Middle English bern ‘man, warrior’ .” 


OTING see Uctins. 


Rads 2x; seal legends: RADU 1x, RADULF 1x, RADULFI 1x, RADULPHI 2x, 
RADVLF 1x, RADVLFI 3x. A dithematic, whose origin could be both Continental 
and Scandinavian, from north-west Germanic *radaz < *rédaz ‘counsel, adviser’ 
and Germanic *wulfaz ‘wolf > -ulf, the semivowel of the second element being 
dropped because of following vowel with same point of articulation.’”° Latin Radulfus, 
Radulphus is given as an equivalent for Old French Rauf.’' 


Randolf 1x, Randulf 5x; seal legends: RANDULPHI 3x. A dithematic of North 
Germanic origin (Old West Norse Randulfr), according to Erik Bjérkman ‘verdankt 
[...] sein Auftreten in England normannischer Vermittelung’.” The first element is 
Germanic *randaz ‘shield’;” for the second element see Rads. In a single attestation, 
the vowel /u/ of -u/f'is lowered. Some occurrences show the digraph <ph> as pseudo- 
Greek spelling of /f/, as is the case for Radulphus and Ranulphus. Latin Randulphus 
is often given as an equivalent of vernacular Rauf; Randulf de Kelor appears also 
as Ranulphus (see below). 


Ranulphus 1x; seal legends: RANULFI 1x, RANVLPHI 1x. The dithematic has a 
first element *hrabnaz ‘raven’, or *ragina- ‘power, fate, deity’, in a palatalized form 
*rajin- > *rain- > *ran-, or represents an abbreviation of *randaz (see Randolf), or 


6 Naumann, Altnordische, 18-19, 26. 

® F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 120ff (ANSI), 258-73 (BERA, BERIN); see also Bjorkman, 
Nordische Personennamen, 10, 106, 162, 193; Bosworth and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, s.v. béorn; Insley and Rollason, ‘Scandinavian’, 215; MED, s.v. bern; Schlaug, Die 
altsdchsischen, 143. The name is widely used in tenth- and eleventh-century Normandy, mainly 
as Osbern, Osbernus; see Adigard des Gautries, Noms de personnes scandinaves, 275-87 (it is 
hypothesized that many of the Osberns found in Normandy were Scandinavians from Danelaw). 
The same onomastic type is also attested in Old Saxon documents before the eleventh century 
(Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 139: Osber, Osbern). 

 F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1203ff (RADI, esp. 1219, and 1639ff (VULFA); Forssner, 
Continental, 206-7; Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen, 108-9; Morlet, Les noms, 181-2. 

Cf. Rads de Eglinton, Rauf de Eglinton/Eglynton, Rauf de Kinnard/Kynard, Rauf abbe de 

Dunfermelin, Rauf Deghlyn/Eghlyn, Rauf Mauleurer (IP, 91, 148, 113, 137, 116, 137, 140, 125) 

and their respective seal legends S’ RADUVLFI DE EGLINTUN/EGLINTVN (McAndrew, “The 

sigillography’, 698, no. 77601 and 725, no. 3323), S’ RADULF DE KYNARD (ibid., 692, no. 

1317), S’ RADULPHI ABBATIS DE DUNFERMELIN (ibid., 710, no. 3129), S’ RADVLFI DE 

ECLIN, S’ RADULFI DE ECHELAN? (ibid., 729, 749, nos. 3379 and 3618), and S’ RADUVLFI 

MAVLEVRER (ibid., 751, no. 4012). 

Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen, 111; but see also McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 

69; and Morlet, Les noms, 187. 

3 F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1246-8 (RANDU), 1639ff (VULFA); Bjérkman, Nordische 
Personennamen, 111; Naumann, Altnordische, 56. 

™ Cf. Rauf de Longton (IP, 125)/S’ RANDULPHI DE LOGTON (McAndrew, “The sigillography’, 
716, no. 3208) and Rauf Faireye (IP, 148) / S’ RANDULPHI FAIREYE (McAndrew, ‘The 
sigillography’, 725, no. 3327). 
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even Old West Norse ran ‘robbery’;” the second element is Germanic *wulfaz (cf. 
Rads). In two occurrences it is given as a Latin equivalent of Old French Rauf”* and 
once for Randulf.” 


Rauf 27x. In double Anglo-Norman and Latin occurrences this name is given as an 
equivalent of Radulphus, Radvif, Randulf, and Ranulphus (see above). A syncopated 
form, with Old French labialization/semi-vocalization of /l/ in the resulting /alf/ 
cluster. 


Reginald9 1x, Reginaldus 1x, Reinaud 2x, Renaud 7x, Reynaud 5x; seal legends: 
REGINALD 1x, REGINALDI 5x, R’GINALDI 1x, REGNAL 1. Medieval Latin 
(Reginaldus) and Old French forms (Reinaud/Renaud/Reynaud) of a dithematic, 
which could be Continental Germanic Ragin(w)ald, North Germanic Rag(i) 
nvaldr > Rognvaldr (Old West Norse), Regnwald (Old Danish), Old English 
Reegenwald, or the derived Gaelic form Ragnall, from Germanic *ragina- ‘fate, 
deity’ and *waldaz ‘ruler, dominator’, cf. *waldan ‘to have power, to rule’.’”* All 
four variants show a palatal vocalic sound in the first element, which presupposes 
Germanic front mutation /e/ < /a/ or a double palatalization in the French forms 
/s/ < /ai/ < /aji/ < /agi/. /g/ is palatalized as /j/ in the Old French form, assimilated 
to following /i/ and eventually dropped (see the spellings <ei>, <ey>, probably for 
a long vowel, and <e>), while the value of Medieval Latin <g> in Reginald(us) 
is uncertain (/j/, /d3/ or /g’/). <i, y> in Reinaud, Reynaud might also suggest a 
palatalized pronunciation of /n/, as does the <gn>-digraph in REGNAL, unless 
the record is an incomplete form for REG<I>NAL(D). Initial /w/ of the second 
element is regularly dropped in all occurrences, and in the French forms /ald/ 
becomes /aud/. 


Reyner 1x. An ancient dithematic, from *ragina- (see Reginaldus etc.) and *harjaz 
(see Herbertus).” This Old French form could ultimately derive from Continental 
Germanic *Raginhari or a Scandinavian (Danish) Regner.*° <ey>, <e> could account 
for Old French /e/ < /ai/ < /aji/ < /agi/ or for a Continental Germanic mutated stem 
*re(g)in-, /n/ being palatalized due to preceding palatal diphthong or vowel. The 
second element -er represents a development of *harjaz (see Herbert etc.).*! 


® Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1243-4 (RAM), 1244-5 (RAN), 1246ff (HRABAN); Forssner, 
Continental, 211-12; Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen, 111; Morlet, Les noms, 183, 186. 

7 Rauf de Houeden (IP, 164) / S’ RANVLFI DE ...VDEN (McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 719, 
no. 3251). 

7 Ranulphus/Randulf/Rauf de Kelo(u)r(e) (IP, 111, 126-7). 

78 F6rstemann, A/tdeutsches, cols 1122ff (RAGAN), 1496ff (VALD); O Corrain and Maguire, /rish 
Names, 154; Forssner, Continental, 208; Bj6rkman, Nordische Personennamen, 112; Peterson, 
Nordiskt, s.v. Ragnvaldr; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 146. For the Continental Germanic 
hypothesis, see McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 68-9. 

® F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1122ff (RAGAN), esp. 1232; 767ff (HARJA); Forssner, 

Continental, 210-11; McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 68—9; Morlet, Les noms, 183, 185-6. 

Morlet, Les noms, 183-5; Peterson, Nordiskt, s.v. Ragnarr. See Old Saxon Reginheri, 

Regenharius, Ragenharius, Reinheri, Reynheri, Raynheri, Ragenheri, Ragenheri, Reginheri, 

Reginharius, Reinher, Reinheri (Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 145). 

‘| -er in the second element of original Germanic dithematic names might be the result of an 
overlapping of the Latin agentive suffix -dri(us) on Germanic *harjaz; see Cipriani, Etude, 41-2; 
and Mackel, Die germanischen, 40. 
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Richard 58x, Rics 1x; seal legends: R..ARDI 1x, RIC’ 1x?, RICARDI 16x, RICHARDI 
1x, RICHART 2x. A Continental Germanic dithematic name, from *rtk(j)a- ‘wealthy’ 
(see also Gotherik, Henr) and *hardu- (see Bernard). <ch> presumably signals /t{/, 
Central French evolution of Germanic /k/ after palatal vowel; a couple of records 
also show Old French devoicing of final /d/.* 


Robert 111x, Robs 7x, Robts 2x; seal legends: ROB’ 5x, ROBERT 1x, ROBERTI 
27x, ROBR 1x, ROB’TI 10x. A Continental Germanic dithematic, from *hropa- 
‘glory’ and *berhtaz (see Cuthbert, Gilbert, Herbert(us), LAMBRTI).™ Significantly 
reduced first element and -berht > -bert. 


Roger 8x, Rogier 21x, Rog9s 1x; on seal legends: ROG 1x,*° ROGERI 7x, ROGI’I 
1x, ROG’RI 1x. A Continental Germanic dithematic (but see also Old West Norse 
Hropgeirr, Old Danish Hrodhgér), compounding a first element *hropa- (see Robert) 
and a second element gér < *gaizd (see Geffrey).*° Showing a strong reduction of 
the first element, Old French palatalization/affrication of /g/ in context; the spelling 
<ier> in the second element could indicate diphthongization of the palatal vowel, 
but also a simple Central French graphemic feature for the corresponding Anglo- 
Norman monophthong,*’ if <i> is not simply a glide to indicate that the preceding 
grapheme renders an affricate. 


Roland 1x, Rouland 2x; seal legends: .ANDI 1x, ROLANI 1x?, ROVLANDI 1x. 
A Continental Germanic dithematic name, from Arépa- (see Robert, Rog(i)er) and 
*/anda- (see Lamb, LAMBRTI).* The <ou>-spelling might presuppose a very closed 
Norman pronunciation of /o(:)/.% 


Saer 2x; seal legend: SAER 1x. The person cited twice as Saer de Dundas in the 
document and once as SAER DE DVNDAS in a seal legend is probably the same 
man called once Serle de Dundas; it is thus possible that Saer represents here an 
abbreviation of Serle or vice versa Serle is intended to be a diminutive of Saer.”° 
Etymologically, Saer could be a contracted form of an Old English dithematic 
Sce(h)ere (or a Continental equivalent of it), a Continental Germanic Sa(rh)eri or 
less probably Sigiheri, respectively from *sewo- ‘sea’, *sarwa- ‘cuirass’ or *segi- > 


* F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1253ff (RIC[JJA), esp. 1264; McClure and Rollason, 

‘Continental’, 70-1; Morlet, Les noms, 188-9; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 147-8. 

Forssner, Continental, 213-14; Schwan and Behrens, Grammaire, 81-2. 

“4 F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 885ff (HROTHI), esp. 892-5; Forssner, Continental, 
216-17; McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 71-3; Morlet, Les noms, 135-6; Schlaug, Die 
altsdchsischen, 113. 

8S The seal bearing the name ROG WALAYS is attributed to Nicol le Waleys (McAndrew, ‘The 
sigillography’, 726, no. 3339; IP, 148). 

86 Forssner, Continental, 217-18. See also McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 73. 

Menger, The Anglo-Norman Dialect, 38. 

88 F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 885ff (HROTHI), esp. 909; 1002ff (LANDA); Forssner, 

Continental, 217-19; Morlet, Les noms, 135—7; Naumann, Altnordische, 40. 

Roncaglia, La lingua d‘oil, 87; Menger, The Anglo-Norman Dialect, 66-8. 

” See CDS ii, 205, 207, 213, 551 no. 393, 618; CDS ii, 207 also registers a Saer le fiz Thomas 
Freysel ‘Saer, Thomas Freysel’s son’ who appears to be a Sare /a fielle Thomas Freysel ‘Sara, 
Thomas Freysel’s daughter’ in JP, 152. 
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*sigi- ‘victory’ as first element and *harjaz (see Herbert(us), Reyner) as second 
element.”! 


Serle 1x. A hypocorism, Continental Germanic Sarilo, Serilo or Scandinavian Sarli 
(cf. Old Swedish Serli), both following the weak declension: it was a popular name 
among the Normans. From the Germanic stem *sarwa- ‘armour, cuirass’ to which 
the diminutive suffix -(i)/- is added. With front mutation of /a/ > /e/, dropping of the 
suffix vowel, and weakening of the ending vowel.” 


Symond 1x, Symiid 1x, Symund 13. A dithematic, from segi- > *sigi- ‘victory’ and 
munduz (see Edmund, Hamund).”° Palatalization, then dropping and assimilation of 
/g/ before palatal vowel in the first element (s7-).* -mond shows /u/-lowering, but it is 
not clear whether it is the current form or an occasional rendering due to the Anglo- 
Norman dialect used by the scribe; it might be a blend with Old French Simon, with 
excrescent -d after vowel + nasal consonant. 


Theobaud |x. Old French form of a Continental Germanic dithematic, from *beud0- 
‘folk, people’ and *balbaz, Continental *baldaz (see Baldewyn).°° Old French would 
imply Germanic */p/ > /t/ and */eu/, through /eo/ > /e/, or through a development /iu/ 
> /i/;°° the spelling of the first element could represent an etymological spelling or 
an influence by compounded anthroponyms of Greek origin showing an initial stem 
théo- ‘god’ (cf. Theodorus, -a, Theodosius, etc.). With labialization and semi-vocal- 
ization of /I/ in the /ald/-cluster. 


Thurbrandus |x. Latinized form of an originally Scandinavian dithematic name; see 
Old West Norse Borr ‘Thor, Doner’ < Germanic *bunaraz ‘thunder’, and brandr 
‘flame’ or ‘blade’.°’ The <u> of the first element might represent a /y/-articulation 
of northern Middle English/Pre-Literary Scots origin or an Anglo-Norman raised 
pronunciation of Old Norse /o:/."8 


°! See Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1316ff (SIGIS, SIGU), esp. 1826 (Seher) for the SIGI- 
hypothesis; Morlet, Les noms, 194, 198, records under SARVA a name Serherius, under SIGI- a 
form Seherius that in fact could be either se(gi)- or German sé(o0) ‘sea’; Schlaug, Die altsdichsischen, 
150, 151, has a Séheri (whose first element goes back to Old Saxon sé ‘sea’) and a Sigiheri. 

*° F6érstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1299-1301 (SARVA); Morlet, Les noms, 195; Naumann, 
Altnordische, 135. One of the earliest Scandinavian attestations of the name is recorded on 
a Viking age rune-stone from Sweden, in the accusative case serla (Rundata 2.5, Vg 45); 
Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen, 116-17; Stark, Die Kosenamen, 66. 

° F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1316ff (SIGIS, SIGU), esp. 1330; 1133ff (MUNDA); Forssner, 
Continental, 225; Morlet, Les noms, 197; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 150, 152. 

* Insley et al., ‘English dithematic’, 147-8; McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 75; Schlaug, 
Die altsdchsischen, 150. The phonetic phenomenon of palatalization and contraction of /g/ in 
palatal environment could be here of English, Low German, or French origin. 

° F6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1409ff (THEUDA), esp. 1418; 233-4ff (BALDA); Forssner, 

Continental, 230-1; Adigard des Gautries, Noms de personnes scandinaves, 246; Morlet, Les 

noms, 67; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 159-60. 

Schwan and Behrens, Grammaire, 32; Mackel, Die germanischen, 128, 165. 

°T Forstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 333ff and 1466-7 (BRAND); Bjorkman, Nordische 
Personennamen, 147-8, 155; Naumann, Altnordische, 28-9, 110-11. 

°8 See for instance Macafee and Aitken, History of Scots; Macafee, ‘The phonology’, 155, 161; 
Menger, The Anglo-Norman Dialect, 66; Roncaglia, La lingua d’oil, 87, 118; Wright and 
Wright, An Elementary, 27-8. 
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Uctin<g> 1x (CDS ii, 208, reads Uctins, the final <s> perhaps being a mistake 
instead of <g>, which I here amend); seal legend S’OTING (LE HARP’E) 1x; IP has 
Witing, see below s.v.”’ In the analytic index of CDS ii, 631, the name is interpreted 
as a variant — a hypocorism? — of Uchtred; it is connected to an Ughtred le Harpur 
who appears in two documents dated respectively 10 September 1296 and 23 July 
1297. If the correct form is that with final <g>, we could presuppose a personal name 
*Uhting or *Utting, from an Old English hypocorism Utta or Scandinavian Utti < 
Germanic *ihta- ‘dawn’, and the derivative suffix *-inga-z, here used as a hypoco- 
rism for Uchtred. <c> represents a Latinized pronunciation and spelling of Middle 
English/Pre-Literary Scots /x/. <o> in the Latin seal legend might render a lowered 
/u/, perfectly plausible if the original name to be supposed is Utting, with shortened 
radical vowel. 


Ughtred 1x; seal legend: VCTREDI 1x.'° From the Old English dithematic Uhtréd, 
Germanic *ihta- ‘dawn’ and Old English (Anglian) réd < north-west Germanic 
*radaz < Germanic *rédaz ‘counsel, adviser’.'°! The <gh> digraph renders Middle 
English/Pre-Literary Scots /x/, Latinized as /k/ <c>. 


Wadyn |x. A hypocorism, probably from the Germanic stem *wadan ‘to stroll, to 
go ahead’! and the Germanic diminutive suffix *-im-. Continental Germanic has a 
number of dithematic names showing wado- as first element (Wadipert, Wadefred, 
Wadgis, Wadard, Wathildis, etc.) and numerous hypocorisms (Wading, Wado, Watil, 
Wato, etc.), whilst Old English has only Wad(d)a.'* Initial w- could account for a 
north-eastern French or Low German origin or an English influence. 


Waldef 1x. From a late (northern) Old English dithematic Walbéof, probably 
a loanword from Scandinavian, cf. Old West Norse Valbjofr < Germanic *wala- 
‘slaughter’ or ‘slain man’ and Old West Norse bjofr ‘thief’ .!°* According to Cleasby 
and Vigfusson, s.v. val-, it could be the English form of the Scandinavization of 
an originally Old English given name Wealbéow, from w/(e)alh ‘Welsh, Celt, 
foreign(er)’ and béow ‘slave, servant’, a word which is thought to derive from the 
same root as Pjdfr.'° The <e> spelling of the second element shows Middle English 
monophthongization of Old English /eo/. <d> could represent a French adaptation 
of the original voiced spirant. In Jocelin of Furness’s Vita Sancti Waldevi the name 
has been etymologized as ‘electus latro’ or ‘electus sapor’, wal- being interpreted as 


* The name appears as Witing in IP, 154, and related Index nominum 1296, xxv; see infra s.v. 
Witing. Cf. CDS ii, 225, 238, and App. ILiti, 553, no. 458; Macdonald, Scottish, 158, no. 1258, 
accompanied by a question mark; McAndrew, “The sigillography’, 736, no. 3458. 

'© Both occurrences refer to Ughtred Seman (McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 700, no. 81202; JP, 144). 

'! An Anglian given name (according to PASE, sixteen individuals of the name are recorded in 
central and northern England from the tenth to the eleventh century). See also Insley et al., 
‘English dithematic’, 155. 

' FOrstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1490ff, proposes that the stem VADJA has a Germanic word for 
‘pledge’ behind it (Gothic wadi, Old English wedd), and is sceptical about a possible derivation 
from the verb indicating movement; some forms are linkable to Old English wed, Old High 
German wat ‘suit’. Morlet, Les noms, 211, shares Férstemann’s hypothesis. 

‘03 R6rstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1490-3; PASE, s.v. Wada 1-8, Wadda 1; Redin, Studies, 79-80. 

104 Bjorkman, Nordische Personennamen, 173-5; Naumann, Altnordische, 63. 

'05 See also Bugge, ‘Bidrag’, 225ff, but cf. Naumann, A/tnordische, 110. The only known 
Wealhpéow in Anglo-Saxon England is a female fictional character appearing in the epic 
poem Beowulf. 
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the Norse stem for ‘choice’, a Scandinavian loanword in northern Middle English, 
and -def, with long /e:/, as ‘thief’, with short /e/, as Old West Norse pefr ‘smell’ .'°° 


Walram 1x; seal legends: WALRAN 1x, WALRAUNNN 1x.'’ A typical Continental 
Germanic dithematic name, from *walha- ‘Celt, foreign(er)’, perhaps blended with 
other stems, such as *wala- (see Waldef); the second element is Germanic *hrabnaz 
in a reduced form, which happens to be homophonous with the appellative ram 
(see Ingram).'°8 On initial w-, see Wadyn; -RAN, -RAUN indicate the reduction of 
*hrabnaz > *hramn-, (h)ran(n). The <au>-digraph in a seal legend witnesses for a 
velarized /a/ before nasal. 


Waltero 2x, Walterus 4x, Wauter 1x, Wautier 72x; seal legends: VALTERI 3x, WALRI 
1x, WALT 1x, WALT’ 2x, WALTI 1x, WALT’ 2x, WALTERI 18x, WALTRI 1x, 
WAVT’I 1x. Continental Germanic, from *waldan- (see Reginald), with devoicing 
/d/ > /t/, and *harjaz (see Herbertus, Reyner).'° Here both in Medieval Latin and 
Old French. The latter show mixed features, keeping initial /w/ <w> of north-eastern 
French origin and/or as a result of English influence, but often having a digraph <ie> 
which could simply represent a spelling variant of Anglo-Norman /e/, influenced 
by the diphthongized Central French form -ier,''’® and /au/ as a result of the semi- 
vocalization of the /alt/-cluster. Latin WAV’TT is constructed on a vernacular form. 


Waryn 1x. Probably a Continental Germanic hypocorism, from the root war- 
‘defense, to defend’, war- ‘attention, attentive, aware’, or war- ‘true’ (< Germanic 
*weéra-), with a diminutive suffix *-im-, if not an originally ethnic name, ‘belonging 
to the Varini tribe’.''' On initial w-, see Wadyn, Walram, Walteri. 


Willame 1x, Willia 1x, William 161x, Williame 2x, Witts 6x; seal legends: VIL’ 
1x, WILELM 1x, WILELMI 15x, WILEMI 1x, WIL’I 2x, WILL 4x, WILL’ 13x, 
WILLELM 1x, WILELMI 13x, WILLELMI 18x, WILLI 2x, WILL’ I 25x, WILLI’ 
1x, WILL’MI 2x, WIL’MI 4x, WILMI |x. A Continental Germanic dithematic name, 
formed by *wilja- ‘will’ and *helmaz ‘helm, protection’.''? William results from a 
north-east Old French form Willia(u)me, with palatalization of /I(1)/, dropping of 


106 Edmonds, ‘Norse influence’, 46-52. 

'°7 McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 720, no. 3268, attributes the seal whose legend reads 
S’WALRAUNNN LE HARPEVR to a William le Harpur appearing in JP. 

108 Forstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1513ff (VALHA), esp. 1518-19, 1246ff (HRABAN); Forssner, 
Continental, 241; Morlet, Les noms, 214-15. 

10° Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 767ff (HARJA), 1496ff (VALD); Forssner, Continental, 243-4; 
Morlet, Les noms, 212-13; Schlaug, Die altsdichsischen, 167-8; and see also McClure and 
Rollason, ‘Continental’, 77. As for -er, see note 81. 

"© Menger, The Anglo-Norman Dialect, 38; see also Roncaglia, La lingua d’oil, 90. 

"| Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1531ff (VAR), 1539ff (VARIN). Férstemann, 1257-8, suggests 
the influence of further stems under VAR, such as Old High German wari ‘defence’, waren ‘to 
defend’, Gothic warjan; Old High German, Old Saxon war(i) ‘true’; Old High German warén 
‘to keep, to preserve’; Old High German war ‘domicilium’, Old Saxon and Old English wer; 
Old High German wer ‘man’, Gothic wair. Morlet, Les noms, 217-19; and see also Schlaug, Die 
altsdchsischen, 173-4 (Werin, Werinus, Warinus). Schénfeld, Worterbuch, 257-9, connects the 
ethnic Varini to war ‘attentive’. 

'2 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 808ff (HELMA), 1592ff (VILJA), esp. 1601-2; Forssner, 
Continental, 255—7; Morlet, Les noms, 224—5; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 178-9. 
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initial /h/ of the second element, and /elm/ > /eau/ > /ia(u)/.'"° Initial /w/ is kept, as 
usual in some north-eastern French areas, but an English influence is not excluded. 
Wil(l)elmus represents a more conservative Medieval Latin form. 


\Witing 1x (UIP, 154: Witing le Harpur). Here probably a scribal mistake instead of 
Uhting or Utting (see Uctin<g>), but formally a different name, possibly from Old 
English *Hwit(t)a, Germanic *hwita- ‘white’, cf. Old West Norse Avitingr;'" or a 
phonetically similar stem, such as *witan ‘to be wise, to know’ or *wita- ‘wise’, 
followed by a derivative suffix *-inga-. 


Doubtful names 


Alewynus 1; seal legend: ALWINI 1x. A Latinized dithematic name whose second 
element might be Germanic *winiz ‘friend’. The first element may go back to several 
different Germanic stems; the form A/ewynus accounts best for Old English (e)alh, 
Old Saxon alah ‘sanctuary, sheltering place, temple’, with weakened unstressed 
vowel, whilst A/win(us) could have behind it also *alfi- ‘elf’, *abala- ‘noble’, *alda- 
‘old, wise’ (Old English A/f-, 4pel-, Ealdwine and Old Saxon Aldwini, Alfwini, 
Athalwini, frequent also in the West Frankish and Longobardian space).'!° Perhaps a 
rendering of the Celtic name Alan, Alun: the Alewynus de Kalentyr cited in IP could 
be the man appearing as Alanus de Kalantyr in a seal tag of the Tyninghame copy 
of the ‘Declaration of Arbroath’,'!® and the seal whose legend reads S’ ALWINI D.... 
AVNR...? is attributed by McAndrew to an Alun le fiz Auelyn of Dunbartonshire. ''” 


Coleman 1x. Perhaps a Germanization of Gaelic Colman, re-interpreted as *k6l0- 
‘coal’ and *-mannz ‘man’; cf. the Middle English appellative coleman ‘one who 
makes and sells charcoal’, Older Scots col(e)-man, coil-man ‘a dealer in coals’.''8 


Ego 1; seal legend: EGO 2x.!"° Probably from Gaelic Aed,'”° with a spelling perhaps 
partially influenced by Hugo. 


Ewyn 1x, Presumably an Anglicized spelling/pronunciation of the Gaelic given 
name Eogan;'*! -wyn could be understood as an interference with Germanic *winiz 


"3 Roncaglia, La lingua d’oil, 92. 

"4 Cf. Redin, Studies, 50; Naumann, Altnordische, 95. 

"S Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 64ff (ALFI), 92 (ATHAL), 1608ff (VINI); Francovich Onesti, 
Vestigia, 176; Insley et al., ‘English dithematic’, 85; Morlet, Les noms, 18, 30; PASE, 4:lfwine, 
A:pelwine, Ealdwine; Schlaug, Die altsdchsischen, 40, 44, 52; Schlaug, Studien, 68, 70. 

"6 Cf, IP, 161; and Duncan, The Making, 182ff. It is the person PoMS records as Alwine of 
Callendar, http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/18914/#. 

"7 Cf. McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 715, no. 3199; and JP, 139. 

"8 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 371-2 (COL), also took the Old West Norse appellative kollir 
‘helmet’ into consideration; ibid., 1089ff (MANNA); Forssner, Continental, 55-6; McClure 
and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 51; Russell et al., ‘Celtic’, 37; MED, s.v. cdl (n.(2)); DOST, s.v. 
col(e)-man, coil-man, n. 

"° All occurrences probably referring to the same person, Ego de Strathach (JP, 128; McAndrew, 
‘The sigillography’, 686, no. 1208). 

'20 © Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 13. 

1 Ibid., 87-8; Hanks et al., A Dictionary of First Names, s.vv. Eoghan, Euan, Evan, Ewan. 
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‘friend’, which is frequent in the second element of masculine dithematic names (see 
Balde-wyn). 


Gilberd 5x. Probably Gille Brigde in a Frenchified form, but an interference of 
Gilbert or of the Middle English appellative berd ‘beard’ in the second element is 
not excluded.’ 


Heruius 1x, Heruy 2x; seal legend: HERVE 1x.'* An originally dithematic name, 
from Germanic *harja- (see Herbert, Reyner, Walter, etc.) and *wigaz (or its variant 
*wthaz) ‘fight, duel’, or *wiha-, *wiha- ‘sacred, sanctuary’,'** or from Old Breton 
Haerviu,'® or a blend of the two. The developments of the second element perhaps 
account for different vowel quantity (-vi(us) vs -veus; for a possible comparison, see 
Medieval Latin Chlodoveus and Chlodo-, (H)ludovicus). 


Iwyn 1x. Probably a variant of Ewyn. 


Syuan 1x; seal legend: SIG EVANI 1x? A dithematic of Continental Germanic origin, 
from *segi- > *sigi- (cf. Symund), and probably Old High German, Old Saxon wan 
‘thought, opinion, hope, etc.’ (with Old French development of intervocalic /w/ > 
/v/). Alternatively, <u> might be a scribal mistake for <n> and the name should be 
interpreted as Synan < Gaelic Sendan. A vernacular form derived from Medieval Latin 
Silvanus is also possible (Old French /ilv/ > /iv/); but the reading of the seal legend, 
if correct (Latin Sigevanus?), would confirm the Germanic hypothesis. '”° 


Conclusions 


Most given names of Germanic origin appearing in the Ragman Roll are continua- 
tions of traditional dithematic names, following a specific + generic pattern. Other, 
less numerous names can either be monothematic, formed by isolating a stem (Gwy, 
Hughe/Huwe) and by adding a suffix to it (e.g. Druwet, Freskyn, Serle, Wadyn), 
or represent the contraction/fusion of parts of the stems of an earlier dithematic 
(Lamb, Rauf). Some short forms show an e-ending, which could indicate that these 
names originally belonged to the masculine weak declension and the Old French 
third declension, as was frequent for hypocorisms of Germanic provenance: e.g. A¢e, 
Hewe/Hughe/Huwe, Iue, Serle. Names of Germanic origin that come from the French 


'2 Gilberd de Glenkerny/Glymcarny appears also as Gilbert de Glynkerny (IP, 75, 129, 158). 

'23 All occurrences refer to the same individual, Heruy de Crambath; see /P, 96-7, 164; McAndrew, 
‘The sigillography’, 711, no. 3144. 

4 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 767ff (HARJA), esp. 782, and 1576ff (VIGA); Forssner, 
Continental, 150-1; Morlet, Les noms, 124, 127. The form with short /i/ is mainly Scandinavian; 
see Naumann, Altnordische, 68; wiga- has a counterpart *wiha- probably by grammatischer 
Wechsel, cf. the Gothic strong verb weihan, Old High German wigan and wihan ‘to fight, 
struggle’. Different forms of the same stem or of similar stems must thus be considered. 

5 McClure and Rollason, ‘Continental’, 60; Russell et al., ‘Celtic’, 40. 

6 Férstemann, Altdeutsches, cols 1318ff (SIGU), esp. 1331 (Sywan), 1521ff (WAN); Schlaug, 
Die altstichsischen, 150, 152 (Sywan); O Corrain and Maguire, Irish Names, 164. PoMS, http:// 
db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/19001/#, reads Sinan, Senan. The seal legend SIG EVANI MARI 
is followed by a question mark in McAndrew, ‘The sigillography’, 689, no. 1265; SIG EVANI 
could be a haplology for S’SIGEVANI or SIG’SIGEVANI, where S’ or SIG’ for ‘sigillum’ has 
coalesced with the initial consonant or syllable of the given name. 
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cultural space or have French counterparts appear in French form, some with north- 
eastern dialectal features; names of English or Scandinavian origin have a northern 
English/Scots flavour and may show a superficial adaptation to the Old French 
graphemic-phonetic system. Etymologically different given names are sometimes 
interchangeable because of their phonetic evolution; short forms can be officially 
used instead of full-length names (e.g. Hamlin for Hamund), while the Germanic 
element can interfere with non-Germanic names on various levels, and vice versa. 

A number of Germanic names appear both in vernacular and in Latin. The names 
in Latin are generally inflected according to the second declension (nominative -us), 
except for ancient hypocorisms following the Germanic weak declension, which are 
inserted in the third declension n-class (Hugo, -nis; Ivo, -nis). Latin forms usually 
show earlier linguistic stages than vernacular ones, especially as far as phonetic 
values are concerned (see under single entries); in a few cases, however, they seem 
to have been partly or wholly built on vernacular, cf. Aimeri, GAUFRIDI, GIB’TI, 
WAVT’T, among others. 

These anthroponyms had become opaque by the end of the thirteenth century, due 
to their passage through different language systems; it is often difficult to identify 
the stems that underlie the onomastic forms, especially in case of the first element of 
a dithematic undergoing significant phonetic reductions or changes. No indications 
are given in the text about prosody features: as a general rule, the Germanic stress 
fell on the radical vowel and dithematic names bore a primary and a secondary stress 
respectively on the root of the first and second element; Latin names were stressed 
on the penultimate or antepenultimate syllable, while French or Frenchified names 
bore the main stress on the last syllable, or on the penultimate when the last syllable 
contained a weakened vowel.'’ 


"7 An abridged Italian version of this chapter is due to be published in Dagmar Gottschall 
(ed.), I ruolo delle lingue e letterature germaniche nella formazione dell’Europa medievale 
(forthcoming). 
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It has been well established that the name-stock of Scotland changed during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in common with many other European countries.! 
This change was characterized by a narrowing of the pool of personal names, and an 
expansion of the use of a smaller number of names (male names such as William, 
Richard, Stephen, and Jocelin; female names such as Matilda/Maud, Margaret, and 
Ada), mostly of Germanic or Latinate derivation, in common with other parts of 
Europe.” The Jocus classicus for our appreciation of this phenomenon is Robert 
Bartlett’s The Making of Europe, where he included this change amongst others in 
a package of what he termed ‘Europeanisation’. He illustrated his point with refer- 
ence to the royal family of the Scots, where the eleventh-century kings such as Mac 
Bethad, Mael Coluim, and Domnall were succeeded by individuals with names 
such as William and Henry; in place of queens such as Bethdc and Gruoch, we find 
Margarets and Matildas.* 

Prominently, of course, King Mael Coluim mac Donnchada (Malcolm III, 
1058-93) had younger sons named Alexander and David, new names amongst the 
Scottish royalty, and innovative names more widely in the eleventh century. While 
David was probably a biblical name, Alexander is more problematic.‘ Its potential 
origin has been explored by Stephen Marritt, but certainly one aspect of it is likely 
to be its /iterary resonance, drawing, as it does, on the cycle of tales circulating in 
various languages in Europe at this stage relating to Alexander the Great.* In this 
chapter, we argue that literature-inspired naming was a more widespread phenom- 
enon amongst the nobility of twelfth- and thirteenth-century Scotland. Importantly, 


See Hammond, ‘Introduction: the paradox’, 30-48. 

Chareille, ‘Methodological problems’, points out the complexities in attempting to evaluate this 
process. 

> Bartlett, The Making of Europe, 270-80. 

* See Hammond, ‘Introduction: the paradox’, 37; cf. Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names 
among the Britons’, 175—92; and Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names in Scotland’, chapter 
8, below. 

Marritt, ‘Coincidences of names’, 150-70. One dimension is the presence of a number of contem- 
porary prominent ecclesiastical figures with this name. On the Alexander legend in general, see 
Cary, The Medieval Alexander. Note the presence of this cycle of tales in Gaelic societies from at 
least the eleventh century: see the recent reviews by Brent Miles, Heroic Saga and Classical Epic, 
55-7; Maire Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Classical compositions in medieval Ireland’, 1-19. 
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the fashion of innovating in naming practice by using names derived from literature 
was a cross-cultural phenomenon, with both the speech communities of the namers, 
and the linguistic and cultural origins of the literature from which these literary 
names were derived, being quite diverse. We will survey the data regarding this, and 
then drill down to examine a number of case studies which reveal the variety and 
diversity of this practice. 

The data collected for the projects which go to make up The People of Medieval 
Scotland, 1093-1314 (poms.ac.uk) allow us to apply some numbers to this phenome- 
non.° In the table below, we have tabulated the number of individuals bearing names 
which we propose are derived, fully or partly, from literary sources. We have divided 
the origins of these names among the most prominent literary cycles in circulation in 
the central Middle Ages.’ The ‘matter of Rome’, as well as works such as the Aeneid 
which deal directly with Rome itself, includes the stories relating to Alexander, for 
instance, the Old French Roman d’Alexandre, and the cycle of tales recounting the 
fall of Troy, again exemplified by the Old French Roman de Troie. The ‘matter of 
France’ is in essence the Charlemagne cycle of tales, originating in this case more 
clearly in Old French literature but, as we shall see, not confined to that language; 
it includes also a range of chansons de geste with a French or partially French 
setting. The ‘matter of Britain’, involving Arthur and the heroes in his orbit, became 
particularly popular following the publication, probably in 1135, of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae, but it also includes tales with convergent 
evolution, such as the Tristan tales. Unlike the other two cycles, while the ‘matter 
of Britain’ was an evolving international and multi-lingual tale cycle, it was none- 
theless derived from roots in Brittonic (Welsh, Cornish, and Breton) tradition, and 
hence there is potential for a ‘native’ or ‘nativist’ dimension to the adoption of names 
derived from this cycle.* Beyond all this, as we shall argue, Gaelic literature, rather 
than simply Gaelic traditional naming patterns, is likely to lie behind some unusual 
name choices on show in this period. 

An important point, to which we return below, is that assumptions should not 
be made too readily about the vector of access to some of this literature. Classical 
tales such as Virgil’s Aeneid and the Thebaid of Statius were available in Gaelic 
translations from as early as the eleventh century. So too was the Alexander legend, 
preceded in this rare case by an Old English version.’ The range and early date of the 
Gaelic responses to classical literature has not always been appreciated within wider 
surveys of medieval romance and translation, but one can see its presence in Gaelic 
descriptions of contemporaries in the tenth and early eleventh centuries. For instance, 
Muirchertach son of Niall, king of Ailech in the north of Ireland, was described on his 
death in 943 as ‘the Hector of the western world’ (Echtoir iartthair beatha).'° Even 
without full translated versions of these tales, awareness of classical and European 
literature and its resonances was present in the central medieval Gaelic world. 


The individuals mentioned in this chapter are identified by their POMS number, which readers 

can follow to examine their charter-related activity. All references are accurate as of July 2017. 

7’ As first delineated by the Old French poet Jean Bodel; for a bibliography see https://www.arlima. 
net/il/jean_bodel-html. On the French literature covering these three genres as well as other 
contemporary topics, see Zink, Medieval French Literature, esp. chapters 3, 4, and 5; Crosland, 
The Old French Epic; eadem, Medieval French Literature, chapters 4, 5, 7. 

* See in general Bromwich et al., The Arthur of the Welsh; Padel, Arthur in Medieval Welsh 

Literature. 

See note 5 above. 

'0 AU 943.2; Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘The Hectors of Ireland’. 
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Table 7.1. Literary personal names in PoMS categorized by source of name 














MATTER OF ROME 

Alexander Roman d’Alexandre (294 people) 

Philip? Roman d’Alexandre (125 people) 

Hector Roman de Troie (6 people) 

Helen? Roman de Troie (26 people) (but 
note: St Helen) 

MATTER OF FRANCE 

Oliver/Olivier Chanson de Roland (17 people) 

Roland Chanson de Roland (28 people) 

Turpin Chanson de Roland (3 people) 

Clarice Chanson de Roland (1 person) 

Orable/Orabilla La Prise d’Orange (2 people) 

Ogier? Chanson de Roland (1 person) cf. 
Oddger? (2) 

Odinel ? (= Otinel?) Chanson de Roland etc. (8 people) 

Marsilius (= Marsile?) Chanson de Roland (1 person) 

Amiflys (= Amfelise/Anfelise?) Folque de Candie (1 person) 

MATTER OF BRITAIN 

Arthur (17) Geoffrey of Monmouth, Chretien 

de Troyes, etc. 
Merlin (1) Geoffrey of Monmouth [cf. 
Mertham son of Mertham?] 

Tristan/Tristram (3) 

Isolde (1) 

Ysenda (1) ‘Tristan and Iseult’ 

Mark (6) 

Galiena (Galiéne) (2) Roman de Fergus 

GAELIC LITERATURE 

Core (2 people) 

Deirdre (1 person) 

Ness? (17 people) 

Derbforgaill (2 people) 


Note: Use the faceted search function on the PoMS database, to explore these names and the 
individuals holding them (https://www.poms.ac.uk/search/) 


A number of preliminary and cautionary points about this data should be made. First, 
even while it may be clear that there is literary influence on the first use of one of 
these names, it is more difficult to be certain that there is a literary resonance to 
subsequent acts of naming; and for the most popular names this seems particularly 
so. Alexander I son of Mael Coluim may well have been named after Alexander the 
Great as hero of a romance cycle, but the naming of later Alexanders, such as kings 
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Alexander II and Alexander HI, seems more likely to be drawing on the memory of 
their ancestor, or, amongst the wider nobility and landowning class (people such as 
Alexander of Softlaw, witness to a charter 11704), imitating royal fashion."! 

A number of these names cannot be definitively assigned to literary influence. 
Both Helen and Mark are in this category. Helen of Troy was, of course, a heroine 
from the Troy cycle of narratives, but there were a number of other Helens who might 
lie behind name choices, in particular, St Helen, mother of the Emperor Constantine, 
who herself became embedded in narratives both hagiographical (cf. Jocelin of 
Furness’s Vita Sanctae Helenae) and secular (cf. the Welsh tale Brueddwyd Maxen).'* 
Likewise, although the name Mark may have risen to prominence as a key character 
in the Tristan stories, clearly it is also a biblical name (one of the evangelists), and 
a number of individuals, particularly where they operated in church circles, should 
perhaps be seen as having names derived from the saint instead.’ 

A final preliminary issue relates to the phenomenon of name calquing or equiv- 
alence naming.'* One possible instance of this is treated in detail below, that of 
the twelfth-century lord of Galloway Lochlann/Roland. It is clear that some of the 
names we are dealing with may have entered the largely Latin-language matrix in 
which they are preserved by way of providing a Latin-friendly name equivalent 
for a native name, of whatever linguistic origin. It is only where we have clear 
evidence of such individuals having a separate native name that we can positively 
identify that this is at work. We know of a propensity for this amongst ecclesias- 
tics in the twelfth- and thirteenth-century Gaelic world, for instance. Prominent 
examples might include St Malachy (original name Mael Maedoc ua Morgair), or 
the abbot of Iona addressed by the pope as Celestine, but found in Irish sources 
as Cellach.'* It is equally clear that certain names had equivalences of this sort in 
later Gaelic society: one might note for instance the name Gille-Easbuig (earlier 
Gilla Espoic), calqued initially by the name Celestine, and later by Archibald.’ 
Among these names we might clearly count Hector, which fairly constantly reflects 
a Scottish Gaelic name, Eachann (this in turn may perhaps originally descend from 


The influence of a number of popes named Alexander should not be ruled out, especially in 
ecclesiastical circles, and especially Pope Alexander II (d. 1073), as Marritt has pointed out, 
‘Coincidences’, 167-8. This is true also of Philip, for while this name probably came into the 
name-stock from the Alexander legend, it likely did so in France prior to individuals coming to 
Scotland with this name; subsequent individuals in Scotland with this name are probably imita- 
tive of those early bearers, rather than making reference to the literary cycle itself. See briefly 
Marritt, ‘Coincidences’, 168. 

"2 See Harbus, Helena of Britain; Birkett, The Saints’ Lives, chapters 2 and 8; Roberts, Breudwyt 
Maxen Wledic, 103-11. It may seem wrong to invoke this latter in a Scottish context; however, 
Helen, daughter of Alan of Galloway, might have been named after her aunt by marriage, Helen 
or Elen, daughter of Llewelyn Fawr ab Iorwerth, ruler of Gwynedd, whose own name may be in 
some way aligned with the character in the Welsh tale. For the relationships, see Blakely, The 
Brus Family, 72. 

This said, one of the early Marks appearing in the database is Master Mark, found witnessing 
a number of charters for Paisley abbey, 116573. It is striking that he joins a number of other 
magistri in Scotland in this precise time period with Arthurian names (Masters Merlin and 
Arthur are discussed below). On magistri in Scotland, see Watt, A Dictionary of Scottish 
Graduates. 

See also O Maolalaigh, chapter 3, above. 

'S For Malachy, see AT 1148.7; and Lawlor, Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St Malachy; for 
Cellach/Celestine, see AU 1204.4; and Anderson, Early Sources, ti, 361, 363. For further indi- 
viduals displaying this mixture, see e.g. Clancy, ‘Magpie hagiography’, 216-31. 

See John Bannerman in Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 119, 140. 
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an earlier Gaelic name, Echdonn).'’ Are we, however, then at liberty to treat the 
name Hector where it appears in the twelfth- and thirteenth-century record as a 
calque on the name later represented by Eachann? This needs to be approached 
with some caution. First, we have no clear evidence that any of the individuals 
named Hector in the PoMS records were otherwise known as Eachann or equiva- 
lent. The latter name seems only to be represented in the patronymic or surname 
Mecachin found in one Melrose charter relating to lands in Carrick.'* Now, it is 
true that Hector appears as a prominent name in Carrick, borne for instance by 
Lord Hector of Carrick, and his son Hector.'? This might perhaps prompt us to 
connect the Gille Crist Mecachin of the Melrose charter with some of these later 
Hectors in the southwest, but this seems to presume more knowledge than we have. 
Second, the name Eachann is attested late in Gaelic tradition, and, if Echdonn is the 
origin of it, it too appears relatively late in the Irish record.*° The derivation from 
Echdonn has also been questioned, and a suggestion of an origin in ON Haakon 
has been proposed.’! The relationship between them must, then, remain somewhat 
tentative. As noted above, Hector appears as a name of comparison in a Gaelic 
context as early as the tenth century; Togail Troi existed as a Gaelic translation of 
the Troy legends from the eleventh or twelfth century.” Given some of the trends 
outlined below, it is not certain that the name Hector was not adopted in its own 
right by families in Gaelic-speaking parts of Scotland in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, motivated by the same aspirations that led to the adoption of names 
like Roland and Arthur. Indeed, given the split which divided between the sons 
of Fergus the former kingdom of Galloway into the lordship of Galloway, under 
Roland son of Uhtred, and the lordship, later earldom, of Carrick, under Donnchad 
son of Gilla Brigte (Duncan son of Gilbert), it is not at all outwith the scope of 
probability that the knight Hector of Carrick was given or adopted the name in 
deliberate competition or at least comparison with Lochlann/Roland: if Roland 
was the quintessential knight in the Carolingian vein, then Hector was the arche- 
typal warrior in the classical tradition.”* 


For an extensive discussion of the interaction of these names in different linguistic contacts, 
see Bannerman in Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 129-31. The 
suggestion that Eachann comes from Echdonn seems insecure. One may note the large number 
of instances of the name Echen in CGH (see index, 608). While there is no clear exact equiva- 
lent early name for Eachann (but cf. Aduar mac Echind, CGH 129a29), neither is there a clear 
instance in the genealogies of Echdonn. 

'8 NRS, GD 55/32; Melrose Liber, no. 32; PoMS, H3/14/3 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
source/2498/). 

© See PoMS, no. 2175 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/2175/); RRS, iv.1, no. 27. Note also 
Hector Ascolok, son of Roland Ascolok (O Scoléc), in Wigtownshire in 1296: see PoMS, no. 
19463 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/19463/). 

20 The earliest I have found is AFM 1042; more prominent is Echdonn Mac Gille Uidhir, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, AU 1216.10. It should be noted that he is Latinized as Eugenius. A further 
note is that this name too may be a literary or ‘revived’ name — it appears otherwise only in the 
mythological cycle in the character of Echdonn son of Manannan mac Lir (cf. Macalister, Lebor 
Gabdla Erenn, 190-1; and discussion in MacQuarrie, The Biography, 196-8, 423). 

21 See O Maolalaigh, chapter 3, above. 

» Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Classical compositions’, 1; Miles, Heroic Saga, 8-9. 

3 Gerritsen and Van Melle, A Dictionary of Medieval Heroes, 139-45, 232-8. 
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The Matter of Britain 


The phenomenon of literary naming has to a limited extent been noticed before, 
primarily in relation to the ‘matter of Britain’. In a neglected but still important paper 
by R. L. Greme Ritchie, provocatively named Chrétien de Troyes and Scotland, he 
pointed to a number of individuals amongst the landowning class in eastern Scotland 
whose names appeared to derive from this cycle of tales.** Ritchie noted two St 
Andrews clerics ca 1161 named Master Arthur and Master Merlin.** This instance 
is particularly intriguing, as it suggests a fairly early uptake of literary naming at 
levels of, at a guess, the lower nobility and clergy-supplying classes — surely we 
would not imagine Arthur or Merlin to be names taken in religion?”* Was this trend 
purely a response, as the renaming of Edinburgh castle seems to have been, to the 
publication of Historia Regum Britanniae? Merlin was still alive in 1198, suggesting 
he was relatively young when he first appears on the record in 1161x2: if he were 
twenty-one at that time, he would have been born about 1140.27 We may add two 
further contemporary Arthurs at this point. An Arthur Finboga (‘bright bow’?) was 
evidently present at a major political assembly, potentially in Glasgow, 1147*51.”8 
Furthermore, according to the so-called Holyrood chronicle, an Arthur ‘who was 
about to betray King Malcolm, perished in trial by combat’ in 1154.” These were 
potentially the same person, but this is not clear, and while it is possible that they 
were born after 1135, this would rely on their appearing in the sources at fairly young 
ages. If they were born before the publication of Historia Regum Britanniae around 
1135, this would significantly heighten the probability of an oral tradition in what is 
now southern Scotland in the early twelfth century. 

Conteurs and histriones were key to the way Ritchie saw the Scottish element 
in French literature spreading, and he preferred to emphasize the possibility of 
homegrown story-tellers to R. S. Loomis’s more well-known Breton conteurs.*° 
Patrick Sims-Williams, however, has poured cold water on this idea, but no single 
alternative model has arisen.*'! Whatever the truth, it is clear there was a significant 
degree of twelfth-century transmission of stories and characters between the Scottish 
kingdom, and the rest of Britain, Ireland, and Europe, which is now discernible to 
us in the faintest outline. One potential point of contact was in the entourages of 


* Ritchie, Chrétien de Troyes. 

5 Ibid., 16. Master Arthur: PoMS, no. 168 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/168/); Master 
Merlin: PoMS, no. 1336 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/1336/). 

°° However, note Master Adam Ovid, probably the same as Adam of Perth, fl. 1203-33; see 
PoMS, no. 3838 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/3838/) and PoMS, no. 3058 (http:// 
db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/3058/). Ovid does look like it was adopted as a cognomen at some 
point in his career. 

°7 PoMS, no. 1336 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/1336/). Master Merlin had a son, Maurice, 
who was active in Berwickshire from the 1190s to the 1230s. PoMS, no. 6180 (http://db.poms. 
ac.uk/record/person/6180/). An Isabel of Merlington ca 1300 perhaps bore a place-name derived 
from Master Merlin. PoMS, no. 16128 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/16128/). 

8 SEA, i, no. 124 (PoMS, H2/10/7 [http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/1245/]), the charter is a 
concession by Bishop Robert of St Andrews to Bishop Herbert of Glasgow. Note also the exist- 
ence of Gilbert Fimboga, witness to a charter of David I dated at Glasgow and in favour of 
Glasgow cathedral, 113641, prob. 1136. Chrs David I, no. 56. 

?? Chron. Holyrood, ca 1154. 

3° Ritchie, Chrétien de Troyes, 15-16; Loomis, ‘Scotland and the Arthurian legend’; idem, ‘The 

oral diffusion’. 

Sims-Williams, ‘Did itinerant Breton conteurs?’ 
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kings and magnates. These can be demonstrated sometimes where written texts are 
concerned. King David I (1124-53) and his son Earl Henry (d. 1152), with their 
long experience of lordship of the honour of Huntingdon, very likely had personal 
relationships with men like Robert of Gloucester, Walter, archdeacon of Oxford (d. 
1151), and Geoffrey of Monmouth.” Scholars have noted how quickly Edinburgh 
Castle was renamed Castellum Puellarum, the ‘Castle of Maidens’, after the location 
in Historia Regum Britanniae.* Aelred of Rievaulx, who knew King David and his 
son Earl Henry well, described both men in glowingly chivalric terms.** David was 
likely to have been part of, or at least aware of, the burgeoning tournament culture 
before the death of Henry I.*° It is likely through this only hazily perceived context 
that we must interpret a Scottish character named Gilemer, a knight in the vanguard 
of Guillaume d’Orange in the early chanson de geste Le Charroi de Nimes (‘The 
wagon-train of Nimes’), dating probably to the 1130s or 1140s.*° Perhaps a knight 
named Gilla Muire, such as the man who gave his name to Gilmerton MLO around 
the same time, was competing on the tournament scene around that time. 

However the stories from the “matter of Britain’ circulated, they left their mark 
on the personal names of some of Scotland’s inhabitants. Particularly remarkable is 
a family who held the vill of Gorthy in Strathearn just northeast of Inchaffray abbey 
from at least around 1200, whom Ritchie highlighted in 1952. Patriarch of the family 
was one Tristram son of Avice, whose distinctive forename allowed him to appear 
in charters using only this single name, both as grantor and witness.*’ We only know 
the name of Tristram’s mother due to the survival of his seal.** The name Tristram 
clearly acted as as much of a family identifier as did the surname ‘of Gorthy’: at least 
three generations of its lords in the thirteenth century bore the name. Tristram son of 


*° Geoffrey dedicated Historia Regum Britanniae to Robert of Gloucester and the Prophecies 

of Merlin to Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, the diocese that included Huntingdon. J. C. Crick, 

‘Monmouth, Geoffrey of (d. 1154/5)’, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford 

University Press, 2004 (http://www.oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/view/article/10530). 

All ODNB articles in this chapter were accessed 19 July 2017. David was in the company of 

these men in 11267, for example. See Barrow’s comments in Chrs David I, 65. David judged 

a trial between Geoffrey of Clinton and King Henry at Woodstock in 1130. Ritchie (Chrétien de 

Troyes, 12) places Geoffrey’s invention of Anguselus in this context. 

3 Broun, Scottish Independence, 48; Coates, ‘Maiden Castle’, 20-1, 29-34. 

4 Dutton, Aelred of Rievaulx. On Henry: ‘he was braver than others to pursue, keener to resist, 
slower to flee’ (259); on David: ‘Knights mourn: he regarded himself not as their master but as 
their companion’ (50). See also Ritchie, Chrétien de Troyes, 13. 

35 Crouch, Tournament, 40-1, 163; Bartlett, England under the Norman, 241-2. A member of 

David’s Huntingdon household, Osbert of Arden, produced a charter (112439) in which he 

retains the services of a man to carry his painted lances from events in London and Northampton, 

as well as tournaments overseas. These martial events may have provided ready audiences for 
the stories discussed in this chapter. 

Lachet, Le Charroi de Nimes. See also http://www.arlima.net/ad/charroi_de_nimes.html. We are 

grateful to Prof. Philip Bennett for pointing to the existence of this character. 

The option of appearing with only a single name in charters was generally restricted by around 

1200 to individuals with highly distinctive names, such as Merleswain. For Tristram, see 

Inchaffray Chrs, no. 9, POMS, H3/21/25 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/2783/); ibid., no. 

26, PoMS, H3/251/1 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/4668/). 

38 PoMS seal-matrix, no. 6291 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/matrix/6291/). Tristram’s sole 
charter, Inchaffray Chrs, no. 26, in addition to being witnessed by his three sons, is also 
attested by ‘Ela femina Tristram et Auiz filia eius’. This suggests that Tristram son of Avice 
had a second wife or perhaps a lover unsanctioned by the Church, with whom he had a 
daughter, named after his own mother. For more on the name Avice, see below, 184, and note 
110. 
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Avice’s children were Tristram, Henry, William, and Ysenda. Ysenda, whose name 
is a form, perhaps hypocoristic, of Isolde, married Earl Gilbert of Strathearn later 
in life (he died in 1223).*° She has hitherto been described as a sister of Richard of 
Kinbuck, a knight, and of Geoffrey of Gask.*° Her existence is entirely known by a 
single charter, 12213, in which she grants land in Abercairney (PER) to the canons 
of Inchaffray: she describes herself as the spouse of Earl Gilbert.’ She notes that 
the land has been perambulated by ‘domino Ricardo Milite et Galfrido de Gasc frat- 
ribus meis . henrico . et Tristrem filiis Tristrem . Willelmo cleric Comitis’: this has 
been read by generations of scholars to suggest that Richard the knight (of Kinbuck) 
and Geoffrey of Gask were Ysenda’s brothers; but Gask is very far removed from 
Kinbuck, and there is no (other) evidence to suggest they were related.” The frat- 
ribus meis can instead be taken to mean that the following names refer to her 
brothers, knowing already that Henry and Tristram were brothers, and it is possible 
that William the earl’s clerk was her third brother. Further circumstantial evidence 
can be taken into account: Abercairney is much closer to Gorthy than is Kinbuck 
(although of course this could have been a tocher provided by the earl), and the name 
Ysenda fits well with the Tristram-based literary theme so well entrenched in the 
family. In any event, this was not the only family to be influenced by the stories of 
Iseult, as Isolda, daughter of Anselm of Mow (120236), is also known.* Moreover, 
a Northumbrian donor to Coldstream Priory in probably the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century was one Ysouda, daughter of Wido the glazier of Alnwick.“ 
Ritchie’s impressive and underappreciated contribution has been further devel- 
oped by D. D. R. Owen (himself a prominent translator of the works of Chrétien de 
Troyes), in his work on Arthurian literature in Scotland, and in particular the Old 
French narrative the Roman de Fergus (often, but probably erroneously, referred to 
as ‘Fergus of Galloway’).* The provenance of this text is somewhat disputed, but it 


* Tristram son of Tristram, lord of Gorthy = PoMS, no. 6915 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
person/6915/); Henry son of Tristram, comital rannaire of Strathearn = PoMS, no. 6870 (http:// 
db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6870/); William son of Tristram = PoMS, no. 11461 (http:// 
db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/11461/); Ysenda, wife of Earl Gilbert = PoMS, no. 6939 (http:// 
db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6939/). Note also another Tristram of Gorthy who flourished in the 
mid-thirteenth century = PoMS, no. 16022 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/16022/). 

40 Hall and Owen, ‘A Tristram and Iseult mirror-case from Perth’, 161; Ritchie, The Normans 
in Scotland, 352, footnote, where he argues for a Breton background to the family; Ritchie, 
Chrétien de Troyes, 16 n.1; see also Duncan, Making of the Kingdom, 448-9; Neville, Native 
Lordship, 47-8. 

4! Inchaffray Chrs., no. 46, PoMS, H3/21/26 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/2784/). It should 
also be noted that the charter was printed from a contemporary single sheet in Inchaffray Liber, 
Appendix to the Preface, no. 7, see also register copy in ibid., no. 65, but that the original was 
not available in 1908 at the publication of Inchaffray Chrs. 

® Richard of Kinbuck = PoMS, no. 6903 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6903/); Geoffrey 
of Gask = PoMS, no. 6906 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6906/). For scholars, see 
above, note 40; note also /nchaffray Chrs, lix—Ix. Ritchie accepted that Richard’s father’s 
name was Luguen, a literary name that appears in the lay of Yder (121020): see Ritchie, 
Chrétien de Troyes, 16, fn.1. The only contemporary charter mentioning him, however, 
uses the spelling Lugan, indicating the Gaelic name Lugan, while the document using the 
spelling Luguen comes from a cartulary copy of a 1395 charter. See Inchaffray Chrs, 273; 
Cambuskenneth Reg., no. 68. 

*® PoMS, no. 10287 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/10287/). 

4 Coldstream Cart., no. 54. 

* Owen, William the Lion, esp. chapters 6 & 7; Frescoln, The Romance of Fergus; translation by 
D. D. R. Owen, Guillaume le Clerc: Fergus of Galloway, Knight of King Arthur. 
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seems on balance likely to have been composed in what is now Scotland, sometime 
around 1200. It raises a number of intriguing issues with regard to the trajectory of 
names, perhaps most pertinently with regard to the heroine (a very strong heroine, 
foil to the somewhat clueless hero, Fergus), Galiéne. The wife of Walter del Bois, 
a de Brus tenant at Carruthers in Dumfriesshire, in the late twelfth or early thir- 
teenth century, was named Galiena or Galiéne.*° A more prominent noblewoman, 
Galiena, or Gali¢ne daughter of Waltheof (fl. 121233), from the family of the earls 
of Dunbar, was a substantial heiress who married the baron Philip de Mowbray.”’ 
Both these women were likely born before 1200, possibly by several years, and thus 
on balance of probability likely bore the name before the composition of the Roman 
de Fergus. On its face, this suggests the name of the heroine in the Roman de Fergus 
was a nod in the direction of the living women, rather than the other way round. 
The broader backdrop of the chansons de geste, however, suggests the reality 
was more complex. Fergus was not the only French literary work to feature a woman 
named Galiene. The wife of Charlemagne is known as Galiene in at least three 
chansons de geste — Mainet, Renaut de Montaubon, and Doon de Mayence.** Mainet 
is dated to the later twelfth century, thus evidently prefiguring the Roman de Fergus, 
while Doon dates to the mid- to late thirteenth century.” The earliest version of 
Renaut, called Les Quatre Fils Aymon, dates to the late twelfth century, onto which 
further stories were enthusiastically appended shortly thereafter: it is not entirely 
clear when Galiéne entered the fold.*° Galiéne was also the name of the wife of the 
Duke Milon, who was kidnapped by Girart, in the Chanson de Fierabras, which 
could date to as early as ca 1170.°' To further complicate matters, the name Galiéne 
is clearly related to its masculine version, Galien or Galien, which also appears in the 
corpus of chansons de geste. Galiens was the name of the Persian admiral in the song 
of Floovant, composed at the end of the twelfth century.** Dating from the second 
half of the twelfth century is the song of Ofinel, whose father, a Saracen king, is called 
Galien.* The messenger of Oriande, a minor character in the early thirteenth-century 
Maugis d’Aigremont, part of the Renaut de Montauban cycle, was called Galiens.™ 
The name is also given to a brigand, in Aiol and Mirabel, which was first composed 


46 


Raine, North Durham, App., no. 167 (PoMS, H3/93/2_ [http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
source/4558/]; PoMS, no. 11074). For useful comments on this de Bois family, see Blakely, The 
Brus Family, 140. 

47 Galiena’s profile page is PoMS, no. 4618 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/4618/). Galiena 
acted jointly with her husband Philip in charters and agreements dealing with Inverkeithing 
FIF and Moncreiffe PER. Moncreiffes, no. 1, PoMS, H3/419/1 (http://db.poms.ac.uk /record/ 
source/5855/); Dunfermline Reg., no. 166, PoMS, H3/419/2 (http://db.poms.ac.uk /record/ 
source/5676/); Dunfermline Reg., no. 422, PoMS, H4/32/68 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
source/3952/); Dunfermline Reg., no. 211, PoMS, H4/32/24 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
source/3919/). 

48 Langlois, Table des noms, 250; Moisan, Répertoire des noms, 1.1, 447; 11.3, 294. 

*® Paris, ‘Mainet’, III.2, 15, 45; V.48. See also https://www.arlima.net/mp/mainet.html. 

© Michelant, Renaus de Montauban, 266; cf. Le Roman des Quatre Fils Aymon. See also https:// 
www.arlima.net/qt/renaut_de_montauban.html. 

>! Kroeber and Servois, Fierabras, 83; Gerritsen and van Melle, Dictionary of Medieval Heroes, 
103-5; Hasenohr and Zink, Dictionnaire des lettres frangaises, 444-5. The Occitan version 
dates to the early thirteenth century, the Old French to the later twelfth, and both may have a 
common source. 

> Michelant and Guessard, Floovant, 11, 22, 26, 31, 63, 71, 73-6. For date, see Bateson, La 

chanson de Floovent. See also https://www.arlima.net/eh/floovant.html. 

Michelant and Guessard, Otinel, 9, 44; see also https://www.arlima.net/mp/otinel.html. 

Castets, Maugis d’Aigremont, 185; see also https://www.arlima.net/mp/maugis_daigremont.html. 
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around 1170 but comes down to us in a Picard version of around 1220.* While the 
previous examples all refer to infidels and other outsiders, the Galien appearing in 
the Chanson de Chevalier au Cygne (‘The Knight of the Swan’) of ca 1192 was the 
son of a Duke Milon and the nephew of the German emperor; furthermore, unlike 
the others, this character plays a major part in the story. The story is concerned 
with providing a suitable family background for Godfrey of Bouillon, first king of 
Jerusalem; Elias the Swan Knight, Godfrey’s purported forebear, is accompanied by 
Galien on his travels.°° As we have seen, Galiéne was the wife of Duke Milon in the 
song of Fierabras, and it seems likely either that she influenced the name of Milon’s 
son in Chevalier au Cygne or vice versa. In summation, it appears that both names, 
Galien and Galiéne, were part of the live French literary genre prior to the compo- 
sition of the Fergus and the births of our two Scottish Galienas. While Guillaume 
le clerc, the author of Fergus, may indeed have drawn on the real-life inspiration of 
a woman like Galiena daughter of Waltheof, he may also have come into contact 
with the name through one of the stories mentioned above. The two women named 
Galiena living in Scotland around 1200 must have been named through exposure to 
the same body of poetry. 

The nexus of families connected in some way with the Roman de Fergus — 
that of the earls of Dunbar and of the lords of Galloway — present a number of 
intriguing cross-cultural instances of literary naming. Prominent is the case of the 
wife of Earl Gospatric (or Cospatric) (II) of Dunbar (1138/9-66). This woman, who 
not only appears as a witness to a number of his charters, but is also found in two 
Coldstream charters granting land in Lennel in her own right, is Comitissa Derder or 
Derd, which almost certainly must represent the Gaelic name Deirdriu.*’ Deirdriu is 
a highly unusual personal name in medieval Gaelic society. It was the name of the 
tragic heroine of an important and influential tale from the Irish Ulster Cycle, Longes 
mac n-Uislenn ‘The exile of the sons of Uisliu’, but it is otherwise unknown from 
the prosopography of central medieval Ireland and Scotland.°* This makes it almost 
certain that the name is one derived from literature, rather than Gaelic traditional 
naming patterns, and raises issues we will return to later on. It might be noted that, 
like a number of other female literary names, across different cultural backgrounds, 
it shares a tragic dimension (cf. the discussions of Antigone and Derbforgaill below). 
One problem here is that we know nothing of the family background of Countess 
Deirdriu. A starting presumption would be that she was from amongst the Gaelic- 
named landowners of Lothian, those who gave us settlements such as Comiston 
(Colman’s foun) and Gilmerton (Gilla Muire’s toun),*’ but this can be only a guess. 


°° Normand and Raynaud, Aiol, 194. Aiol survives in a sole MS, dating to ca 1280. Paris, BNF 
fr. 25516. See also https://www.arlima.net/ad/aiol.html. See also Gerritsen and van Melle, 
Dictionary of Medieval Heroes, 13-14. 

°° Hippeau, La Chanson du Chevalier, 156, 157, 159, 161-5, 167, 170, 180, 181, 183-6, 188, 
191-3, 205-7, 233, 234; Gerritsen and Van Melle, Dictionary of Medieval Heroes, 260-5; see 
also https://www.arlima.net/ad/chevalier_au_cygne.html. 

57 PoMS, no. 3012 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/3012/). 

* For the tale see Hull, Longes mac nUislenn; and for a convenient translation, Gantz, Early Irish 

Myths, 256-67. 

On the etymologies of these names, see Dixon, The Place-Names of Midlothian, 157, 291, 

and cf. 36, 40. Note also Mael Bethad of Liberton MLO, fl. 1139x41 (PoMS, no. 383 [http:// 

db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/383/]), Gilla Muire of Lumsdaine BWK, fl. 1166x82 (PoMS, no. 

9414 [http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/9414/]), and Colman of Oldcambus BWK (PoMS, no. 

3667 [http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/3667/J). 
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By contrast, the family of the kings and lords of Galloway sees the emergence of 
a prominent name from the ‘matter of France’, the Charlemagne cycle, into the 
nomenclature of Scotland: the name Roland. It is one of a variety of names from this 
cycle present in Scotland at this period, though some of these may already have been 
popular amongst the Anglo-Norman aristocracy; and one, Turpin, has the potential 
to have been a calque on the Anglo-Scandinavian name Thorfinn.® Although there 
are a couple of mid-century Rolands in the PoMS database, they both look likely to 
have generated these names outwith Scotland, and are themselves unlikely to have 
influenced the wider adoption of the name.‘ But one of the earliest clearly Scottish- 
born bearers of the name Roland was the grandson of that Fergus, king of Galloway, 
who must in some way have inspired the creation of the character in the Roman de 
Fergus. Roland son of Uhtred was lord of Galloway fully from 1185, dying ca 1200. 
Roland seems to appear in earlier charters while his father Uhtred was still alive, as 
Lochlann (Lohland, Lochlan); two charters of about the same time (roughly 1 16372) 
which describe him as the heir of his father Uhtred, in one as Lohland and in the other 
as Rodland, seem to confirm the equivalence.” He appears as Roland in subsequent 
charters. It has generally been taken that Roland is a calque on Lochlann designed 
for Anglo-Norman ears. In Richard Oram’s description, ‘his preference in adulthood 
for being known as Roland, the Norman-French equivalent of Lochlann, symbolizes 
the spread of foreign influences into Galloway’.® A number of problems ensue with 
this description, and the issue may be more complex than this. It can be noted that his 
name was recorded in contemporary Irish sources as Roland on his death (e.g. AU 
1200.6 Rollant mac Uchtraigh), so this is not a matter of him having different names 
in different speech-communities. Rather than simply seeing it as an equivalence name, 
we might see it as one embodying the pretensions of Roland and his family, and as 
deriving from literary fashion, rather than simply ‘Normanizing’ trends. 

While it might prima facie be assumed that the trajectory of his name into the 
family of the lords of Galloway was through exposure to Norman French society 
and literature, there are reasons for suspecting a more complex background. Roland/ 
Lochlann was the cousin of Régnvaldr or Ragnall, king of the Isle of Man and the 
Isles (1187-1229). We know through the perhaps inadvertent translation into Welsh 
of a series of colophons, that the Welsh versions of the Charlemagne tales, at least 
the ‘Chronicle of Turpin’ and the ‘Pilgrimage of Charlemagne’, were translated from 
earlier Latin translations of ‘Romance’ language (i.e. Old French/Anglo-Norman) 
versions, made for Ragnall, king of the Isles. One of these colophons reveals this 
complex process: 


© See comments of Hammond, ‘Introduction: the paradox’, 43. 


‘| For example, Roland son of Reynaud, PoMS, no. 15572 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
person/15572/). 

© Roland’s person page is PoMS, no. 453 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/453/). For the 
relevant charters, see PoMS, H3/28/5 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/2631/); PoMS, 
H3/28/2  (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/2753/); PoMS, H3/28/4 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/ 
record/source/3539/); and see Models of Authority website (http://www.modelsofauthority. 
ac.uk/digipal/manuscripts/624/) for facsimile and transcription of NRS, GD 45/13/233. 

® Richard D. Oram, ‘Roland , lord of Galloway (d. 1200)’, Oxford Dictionary of National 

Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 (http://www.oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/ 

view/article/49361). 

On whom, see McDonald, Manx Kingship. 
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Brenhin yr ynyssoed anrededus brenin yr ynysed. Reinallt ardercha6c. brenhin yr 
ynysed kenedylawc yn tridyblyc o wyrth. a g6eithret. a chenedyl. a myuy yn gymylle- 
dic o’th arch di y dechreueis .i. y g6eithret h6nn. ar yr h6nn y dod6n .i. teruynn pei 
na bei rac keryd vy anallu. ac 6rth hynny y bu de6issach gennyfi adaw y llyuyr honn 
ynn anorffen no’e ymhoelut o’th arch di o r6mans yn lladin yn yr h6onn ny chyfadefa 
vi vy mhot yn a6dur namyn yn dyall6r ystoryaev. ac 6rth hynny tydy lea6dyr o cheffy 
di yn y llyfyr h6nn dim agkredadun. nev agkyfun y’r wirioned. na li6a yr golyst6dyr 
namyn y aodur y g6eithret kynntaf. ... ac o'r Ilyuyr lladin h6nn6 yd ymhoelet h6nn 
yg kymraec. 


‘King of the Isles, Honourable King of the Isles, Excellent Rheinallt, King of the Isles, 
triply fruitful in virtue, and deed, and kindred. And I, compelled by your request, 
began it, i.e., this work, and on this I was determined, i.e., finishing [it], were it not for 
fear of the rebuke of my incompetence; and because of that it was more preferable to 
me to leave this book unfinished than to turn it, at your bidding, from Romance into 
Latin, in which I do not profess to be an author, but rather an understander [= inter- 
preter?] of stories. And concerning that, you, reader, if you find in this book anything 
incredible or incompatible with the truth, don’t reproach the translator, but rather the 
author of the original work ... and from that Latin book this was turned into Welsh.’® 


While the other more simply clarifies: 


Hyt yma y traetha ystorya a beris Raynallt vrenhin yr ynyssoed y athro da y throssi o 
weithredoed chyarlymaen o r6man yn lladin. ac amrysson y urenhines val y traeth6yt 
vehot oll. ac nyt ymyrr6ys Turpin yn hynny kanys gor egl6yssic oed. 


‘Thus far is related the History of Charlemagne’s deeds which Reinallt King of the 
Isles had his good clerk turn from Romance into Latin, namely his quarrel with the 
Empress as was related above entirely, and Turpin did not bother to relate it there 
because he was a churchman.’ 


What this clarifies for us is that the ‘matter of France’ was in circulation in the late 


twelfth-century Irish Sea world, far beyond the usual bounds of direct ‘Normanizing’ 
activity (though we may note that Ragnall’s sister was married to John de Courcy). 
This activity is of course some decades after Roland appears under this name in the 
records, but it does suggest that his adoption of the name may be as much a part of his 
participation in that Irish Sea world, as it was of his relationships with either English 
or Scottish courts, or Norman families like that of the de Morvilles, into which he 
married. One might have thought that it was his marriage to Helen de Morville at 
some point before 1185 which prompted the name change, but this is not at all clear.®” 
Lochlann, however, was using the name Roland by some point between 1165 and 
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NLW MS Peniarth 5 (The White Book of Rhydderch), fo. 78v; this comes at the end of the Cronicl 
Turpin and the beginning of Rhamant Otuel. For this passage and its context, see Luft, ‘Awdur 
neu Dyallwr Ystoriau’, 34-5. See also Rejhon, Can Rolant, 29, from whom I have adapted the 
translation. The transcriptions are taken from the Medieval Welsh Prose web resource: Luft et 
al., Rhyddiaith Gymraeg 1300-1415 (http://www.rhyddiaithganoloesol.caerdydd.ac.uk). A later 
parallel to this sequence of Old French > Latin > Gaelic may be found in the transmission and 
translation of Fierabras: Carney, ‘Literature in Irish’, 704. 

From NLW MS Peniarth 5 (The White Book of Rhydderch), fos 99r—v. 

Richard D. Oram, ‘Roland , lord of Galloway (d. 1200)’, Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 (http:/\www.oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/ 
view/article/49361). 
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1174, and probably by 1172; given that Helen lived another seventeen years after her 
husband’s death it seems unlikely they had married by that point.®’ The adoption of 
‘Roland’ suggests we should consider a more nuanced view of cultural transmission 
than might at first blush appear to be the case. 

The ‘matter of France’, in particular a variety of chansons de geste, provided a 
number of other conspicuous names in this period in Scotland. Perhaps the clearest 
example is Orabilis or Orable, daughter of Ness of Leuchars, later the powerful 
countess of Mar. As far as we are aware, she was the first known British exemplar 
of this name, marrying in succession Robert de Quincy, Adam brother of Earl 
Donnchad of Fife, and Earl Gilla Crist of Mar.® Her namesake was one Orabilla 
de Say, another Fife/Perthshire landholder.” She would appear to have been named 
after Orable, the pagan heroine of the chanson de geste of Guillaume d’Orange, who 
figures in tales such as Le Charroi de Nimes (first half of the twelfth century) and La 
Prise d’Orange (late twelfth or early thirteenth century).”’ The note of exoticism this 
introduces is prominent elsewhere, among female names, such as Amiflys Murray, 
perhaps named after Amfelise or Anfelise, the pagan heroine of Folque de Candie.” 
There may be some sort of ‘orientalism’ at work also with the name Affrica, held by 
a number of individuals including the daughter of the historical Fergus of Galloway 
(grandmother of Ragnall, king of Man and the Isles), although this does not appear 
on current knowledge to be a literary name as such. 

Just how popular a name like Orable or Orabilis was in the central Middle Ages 
across the lands touched by French-speaking aristocratic culture is difficult to say, 
although it travelled as far as the Holy Land.” The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem also 
provides the key to one of Scotland’s anthroponymic enigmas — the name of the 
wife of Walter fitz Alan, the first royal steward of Scotland (d. 1177), Eschina of 
London or Mow. Hammond has suggested in print recently that her name might be ‘a 
feminine form of the classical Latin Aeschinus, a character in Terence’s Adelphoe’.™ 
This was probably erroneous, as has been our modern interpretation of her very name, 
which we can now assert was Eschiva. The name Eschiva or Echive was a relatively 
common one for members of the nobility of Outremer in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.” The earliest known bearer was a daughter of Hugh of Falconberg or 
Fauquembergues, son of a provost of St Omer in the county of Flanders, who was 
killed in battle in 1106.” The name Eschiva is particularly to be found among the 
families of Hugh’s successors as lords of Tiberias in Galilee, including Eschiva 
daughter of Elinard de Bures, who married Walter of Falconberg, prince of Galilee, 


6 RRS, ii, no. 80; PoMS, H1/6/64 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/473/). The document 
survives as a contemporary single sheet, TNA, DL 27/37. 

® PoMS, no. 6664 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6664/). For her charters, see Hammond, 
“Women and the adoption of charters’, 13-16. Her granddaughter and great-great-granddaughter 
were also called Orable; see Simpson, ‘An Anglo-Scottish baron’, 13-14, 306-7. 

 PoMS, no. 15171 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/15171/). 

| Langlois, Table des noms, 499-500; Moisan, Répertoire des noms, 1.2, 751; 11.3, 495. On the 
character, see Crosland, The Old French Epic, 39-40. See also Gerritsen and Van Melle, 4 
Dictionary of Medieval Heroes, 133-6; https://www.arlima.net/ad/cycle_de_guillaume_ 
dorange.html. 

® PoMS, no. 16453 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/16453/). 

® Nielen, ‘Families of Outremer’, 137. 

Hammond, ‘Introduction: the paradox’, 47. 

® Nielen, ‘Families of Outremer’, 137. 

7 Riley-Smith, The Feudal Nobility, 22-3; http://fmg.ac/Projects/MedLands/JERUSALEM%20 
NOBILITY.htm#_Toc483809671. 
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in 1159, and Raymond II, count of Tripoli, in 1174, and Eschiva of Ibelin (d. 1196), 
wife of King Aimery (de Lusignan) of Cyprus and Jerusalem.” So this name in the 
Latin West in the twelfth century must have carried more than a hint of exoticism 
with it. While we have not found any evidence of Eschiva or Echive being used as a 
personal name in French works of literature, the name has the ring of other newly- 
coined women’s names — like Orable — in the lively tradition of the troubadours and 
trouveres. The word eschivé in Old French means ‘shapely’ and was used frequently 
in twelfth-century literature to describe beauty in women.” While we do not know 
whether the name was coined in Flanders, whence it could easily have made its way 
to Britain, or was brought back by crusaders, it is still possible to colour in a bit more 
of this landscape. Geoffrey Barrow suggests that Eschina/-va of London or Mow, 
wife of Walter fitz Alan, was likely a daughter of Richard de Londres/of London (fl. 
1142x66), who, along with his brother Thomas of London, came from Somerset and 
Devon to the kingdom of the Scots in the reign of David I (1124—53).” If this is true, 
Eschiva would have been a sister of Isota de Ferrers, daughter of Richard de Londres 
and Matilda or Maud de Ferrers.*° The use of the name Isota, clearly a Latinization of 
Iseult, in the same family, offers some insight into the attitudes of Eschiva’s (likely) 
parents. The connection of Flanders and the name Eschiva could have come through 
the West Country, where Fleming Walter of Douai had significant landholdings in 
1086.*' Barrow has demonstrated that it is through the auspices of Walter’s son Robert 
of Bampton that the Lovels and likely the Londons and Berkeleys or Barclays first 
came north. However it arrived, the appeal of the name was both short-lived and 
localized. The only other two women to bear the name in Scotland were Eschiva’s 
own daughter, also Eschiva, as well as the daughter of Simon of Lindsey, who also 
held land in Mow (ROX) around the same time.®’ Anselm of Mow or Whitton, who 
flourished in the 1180s, was likely connected in some way to Eschiva and Henry: one 
of his daughters was named Isolde.** 


7 Riley-Smith, The Feudal Nobility, 23-4, 153, 156-7; http://fmg.ac/Projects/MedLands/ 
JERUSALEM%20NOBILITY htm#_Toc483809671. 

The Anglo-Norman Dictionary Online edition (http://www.anglo-norman.net/D/eschevi; 
accessed 21 July 2017). Colby, The Portrait in Twelfth-Century French Literature, 66. The 
name does not appear in Langlois, Table des noms, or Moisan, Répertoire des noms. We are very 
grateful to Dr Nicholas Paul for suggesting this derivation. 

” Barrow, The Anglo-Norman Era, 183-4. PoMS for Richard and Thomas. Note Thomas’s wife 
Margaret, heiress of Lussuden (now St Boswells ROX), was first married to Ralph Lovel (ID, 
also from the West Country. It is also possible that Eschiva was the daughter of the Uhtred son 
of Liulf who held Mow in the mid-twelfth century. See also Barrow, Kingdom of the Scots, 
325-6; RRS, ii, 283. Barrow suggested that Eschiva might have been the daughter of an unknown 
daughter of Uhtred son of Liulf and a husband of the de Londres family, but this feels like 
squeezing in an extra generation. If Alan son of Walter had been the offspring of a previous 
marriage, Eschiva might have married Walter fitz Alan late in life, and there is no charter 
evidence to suggest otherwise. Her three daughters were very likely the result of her second 
marriage to Henry of Mow, and one of them, Cecilia, lived to at least 1247. If Eschiva were the 
daughter of Uhtred son of Liulf rather than of Richard of London and Maud de Ferrers, a more 
likely option is that Uhtred married a sister of Richard and Thomas of London and that their 
daughter, Eschiva, was using her maternal surname. 

Barrow, The Anglo-Norman Era, 183. 

8! Oksanen, Flanders and the Anglo-Norman World, 187-91. 

® Barrow, The Anglo-Norman Era, 100-2. 

3 Eschiva daughter of Eschiva; and Eschiva daughter of Simon. 

4 PoMS, no. 10287 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/10287/). 
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Men too bear names which may evoke this ‘orientalism’: Odonel or Odinel 
de Umfraville, prominent nobleman of the 1150s, may have been named from the 
character of Otinel, the eponymous Saracen hero of a chanson de geste from the 
Charlemagne cycle. Marsilius, son of Michael Fleming, active in the 1170s, may 
take his name from Marsile, the king of Saragossa in the Chanson de Roland.* 
Ritchie noticed the converse process by which Scotland appears to have been 
‘orientalized’ in the chanson de geste, with both ‘Sebile, Reine d’Escoce’ (histor- 
ically Sybil, wife of Alexander I) and ‘Maucoloun’ (from Mael Couim) appearing 
as Saracen rulers.*° 


Gaelic literature 


As noted, however, the emergence of literary naming cut across speech-commu- 
nities, and also included use of Gaelic literature as well as European-wide cycles 
popular in the courts of the nobility. We have mentioned Countess Deirdriu already, 
her name drawn from a prominent but tragic heroine from the Ulster Cycle. There 
are a number of other clear cases of names emerging from Gaelic literature in 
our period. Perhaps the clearest, in terms of the emergence of the name and its 
motivation, is that of Corc, son of Alin II, earl of Lennox.®’ This is likely to be 
the unique instance of this name in Scotland, best known from Gaelic literary (and 
indeed, historical) tradition as the name of the supposed founder of the royal site 
of Munster, Cashel.** We are privileged in this instance to be able to trace the 
precise literary intervention which originated this name in the family of the earls 
of Lennox. Sometime in the early thirteenth century, the famous poet Muiredach 
Albanach O Dalaigh composed a poem for Alun, earl of Lennox.*? It is unclear 
which of the two Aluns this poem was for — it has generally been assigned to the 
second Alun, but it has been argued that the genealogical references of the poem 
suggest rather the first earl.°” The poem explains the origin of the name of the 
River Leven (next to which the earls’ castle at Balloch was situated), as deriving 
from a local princess who fell in love with Corc, visiting from Ireland. It is likely 
that Muiredach Albanach invented this tradition, rather than him upcycling a local 


8° For Odinel de Umfraville, see PoMS, no. 113 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/113/). Note 

there are eight men named Odinel in the PoMS database. For Marsilius son of Michael Fleming, 

see PoMS, no. 15759 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/15759/). 

Ritchie, Chrétien de Troyes, 6: his discussion of this is, however, couched in language which, to 

employ his own words, we ‘must repudiate’. 

It is very likely that the two different Corcs listed in PoMS are in fact the same person: PoMS, 

no. 6888 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6888/); PoMS, no. 16937 (http://db.poms. 

ac.uk/record/person/16937/). Cf. Morthan Mac Kore (PoMS, no. 17695 [http://db.poms. 

ac.uk/record/person/17695/]) who also may be the same as Murdoch MacKork (given once 

as Murechanich) (PoMS, no. 16936 [http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/16936/]), or perhaps 

a different person. 

See most conveniently Clancy, ‘Core of Caiseal’, 485 and sources there cited; also Downey, 

“Medieval literature about Conall Core’, 21-32. 

8 See Clancy, The Triumph Tree, 258-9; McKenna, Aithdhioghluim Dana, vol. I, 173-4; vol. Il, 
102-3. 

* Clancy, The Triumph Tree, 258. 
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legend into court poetry.’' Given this, the appearance of the name Corc in the 
name-stock of the earls of Lennox is of interest. Corc would appear to be the 
grandson of the person for whom the poem was first composed; but it is likely that 
that Alwine or Alun (1) was beyond child-bearing years by this point; the poem 
may have been more influential on Alwine or Alun II, his son and heir, father of 
a large number of children.” In so naming his son, he would have been trying to 
evoke the newly-explained ancient provenance of his family, and to bolster the 
deep Irish connections invented by the poem. 

However, matters are not always so clear-cut as this. In one problematic case 
it is unclear whether we are dealing with a Gaelic name at all, and if so, whether 
it is a literary name. This is the name Ness, prominent in Fife in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, including as the father of Orabilis, whom we have already met: 
Ness, lord of Leuchars.” In all these cases Ness is a male name. Now, we are not 
aware of Ness as a name among any of the other language groups of central medieval 
Scotland, and the cultural context suggests that we should most readily turn to Gaelic 
as the explanation for this name. In particular, the earliest of these men is found in 
thoroughly Gaelic company in the witness list to one of the Loch Leven documents 
(dated 1093x1107), alongside men named Cormac, Mael Brigte, Mael Snechta, and 
Tuathal.** Ness is a known Gaelic name; however, in Gaelic it is a literary name, 
and it is a feminine name. Famously it is borne by the mother of the king in the 
Ulster Cycle: Conchobar mac Nessa. It might be considered that a Pictish origin is 
possible, but a likely Brittonic cognate, found in Welsh as the name Nest, is also a 
female name. It is possible that it is a name which switched gender, as have several 
well-known names in recent years in Anglophone societies,”* but more likely is that 
Conchobar’s matronymic mac Nessa was mistaken for a more common patronymic. 
The stories relating to Conchobar’s acquisition of the kingship through his mother’s 
aid are not amongst the most central in the cycle, and noble society in, say, elev- 
enth-century Fife could easily have been familiar with tales from the cycle without 
awareness of Conchobar’s mother.” 

A different sort of problem confronts us with the final major case study we shall 
examine. Dervorguilla Balliol (ca 1209-90) was a prominent member of the south- 
western nobility of Scotland. Daughter of Alan, lord of Galloway (and hence grand- 
daughter of that Roland whom we have already met), she married John Balliol, lord 
of Barnard Castle; her son by him, John Balliol, would become a major player in the 
struggles over the Scottish kingship in the late thirteenth century, and for a time king 
of Scots. Dervorguilla herself acquired much of the split inheritance of the Galloway 
lands, and was wealthy enough in her widowhood to endow both a monastery and an 


*! Though note that stories of Corc of Cashel having a sojourn in Scotland, including an ill-fated 


liaison with a local princess, did exist in the early Middle Ages; these traditions however were 
located in eastern Scotland. See Clancy, ‘Core of Caiseal’; and Hull, ‘The exile of Conall Core’, 
937-S0. 
” PoMS, no. 4589 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/4589/). 
3 PoMS, no. 4 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/4/). 
* St Andrews Liber, 115-16, PoMS, H3/1/1 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/1443/); and 
Simon Taylor’s new edition of the text in Taylor with Williamson and McNiven, The Place- 
Names of Kinross, Loch Leven records no. VII. 
One of the authors of this chapter regularly has to clarify for his students that the scholars Kim 
McCone and Leslie Alcock are male. 
The masculine name Nessdn should, however, be noted, cf. CGH, index, s.n. This might imply 
the existence of a masculine name Ness in Gaelic, outwith the Ulster Cycle. 
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Oxford college.°’ What, though, of her distinctive Gaelic name, Dervorguilla, which 
represents Derbforgaill?”* 

First, it is likely that her own name was taken from her aunt, the sister of Alan 
of Galloway, who married Nicholas de Stuteville, lord of Cumbria.” The name 
enters the records of the family of the lords of Galloway, then, through a daughter 
of Roland/Lochlann, whose own chosen or adopted name looked to the literary 
cycles of the European courts. Derbforgaill had become a reasonably well-used 
name in Irish circles since the eleventh century, with its most famous bearer being 
that Derbforgaill, daughter of Murchad ua Mailshechlainn and wife of Tigernan ua 
Ruairc, whose abduction by Diarmait mac Murchada of Leinster was ultimately 
involved in the lead-up to the Anglo-Norman conquest of parts of Ireland.'° Roland, 
growing up in the mid-twelfth century within an Irish Sea context, could easily have 
known the name through these women amongst the top echelons of Irish society over 
the previous century. 

This said, it could also be that the name was inspired by literature.'°' Derbforgaill 
is the eponymous heroine of the story of “The Death of Derbforgaill’, a tale from the 
Ulster Cycle. She dies a gruesome death through the jealousy of the other Ulster- 
women, who disfigure her because of her beauty (and her triumph in a rather bizarre 
competition involving pissing in the snow), and leave her to die.'” The tale is found 
in the Book of Leinster, a manuscript contemporary with Roland’s lifetime also, 
though the tale is linguistically older. Clearly, this is a tale which could have been 
accessed multiple times to provide the names for the noblewomen of Ireland we have 
already mentioned, and could again have been accessed by Roland and his family for 
the name of his daughter. It is difficult to be sure of the trajectory here. Certainly it 
was a short-lived fashion in naming.'” 


7 G. P. Stell, ‘Balliol, Dervorguilla de, lady of Galloway (d. 1290)’, Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 (http://www.oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/ 
view/article/49378); Oram, The Lordship of Galloway, 141-63. 

Derbforgaill, originally Der bForgaill, belongs to a class of names in Der-X meaning, origi- 

nally, ‘daughter of X’. For discussion of these names, including the series which contain —bF- 

(pronounced as /v/), a remnant of the original radical of the second element in the names, see 

Clancy, ‘Philosopher-king’, 128-9; O’Brien, ‘Der-, Dar-, Derb- in female names’, 178-9. 

® Clay, ‘Two Dervorguillas’, 89-91. This Dervorguilla is listed neither in PoMS nor in PoNE, nor 

is she mentioned in their entries on Nicholas de Stuteville. 

For various women bearing the name, see AU 1080.4, Derbforgaill, d. of Donnchad son of 

Brian Boruma and wife of Diarmait mac Mail na mBo; CS 1099.2, Derbforgaill d. of Tadg 

ua Gilla Patraic of Ossory and mother of Muirchertach ua Briain (she had six husbands and 

eleven children); AFM 1151.7, Derbforgaill, d. of Domnall son of Mac Lochlainn and wife of 

Toirdelbach Ua Conchobair, king of Connacht; and AU 1193.6, Derbforgaill d. of Murchad, 

mentioned above. Some of these women, and their complex relationships, are discussed in 

Candon, ‘Power, politics and polygamy’, 106-27, esp. 114-18 and fig. 4. 

It must also be considered that its revival as a name in eleventh-century Ireland may have had 

literary inspiration. The name appears in the seventh century (AU 684.2), and then not again until 

1080. 

12 See Ingridsdottir, Aided Derbforgaill. 

'8 Tt is worth noting a probable instance of such names swimming in the opposite direction. The 
name Forbflaith was reasonably rare in medieval Ireland, but seems to have become very popular 
in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Scotland, particularly in the Lennox and associated families 
(see PoMS, and discussion in Sellar, ‘Forflissa’, chapter 5, above; see also Neville, Native 
Lordship, s.n. in index). This would appear to have led to the name being distinctive enough to 
assign to a Scottish female character in the late romance of Cearbhall and Fearbhlaidh: see Doan, 
The Romance of Cearbhall and Fearbhlaidh. 
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While it may seem odd to name a daughter after such a tragic heroine, we have 
already seen the example of Deirdriu and her namesake, the countess of Dunbar. 
Classical tragic heroines too gave rise to names. The wife of Richard son of Richard 
son of Truite (fl. ca 1200), prominent in the Liddesdale and Carlisle area, was named 
Antigone, after a character in the Theban cycle of tales.'** The Thebes tale had 
recently been translated into Norman French during the reign of Henry II; but a 
Gaelic translation had existed since probably the eleventh century.'” 

Indeed, the region around the Solway Firth, and perhaps the Irish Sea zone more 
broadly, may be essential to our understanding of the culture of literary personal 
names. Given the fact that Carlisle is depicted as the seat of King Arthur in many 
contemporary works, including the Roman de Fergus, this should perhaps be less 
surprising than it seems.'° The initial period of cultural contact may have come in the 
context of David I’s assertion of power over Cumberland and Westmorland in the late 
1130s, where David’s top lieutenants were the king’s nephew William fitz Duncan 
(d. ca 1150) and his constable Hugh de Moreville (d. 1162).'° While William’s 
father had been King Donnchad (Duncan II, d. 1094), his mother was a sister of 
Dolfin, lord of Carlisle, Gospatric, progenitor of the earls of Dunbar, and Waldeve or 
Waltheof, the lord of Allerdale before William fitz Duncan took over.!°* Gospatric’s 
son, Gospatric, earl of Dunbar (d. 1166), married Deirdriu, who, although we have 
suggested a Lothian background above, could just as easily have come from this same 
Irish Sea context. Waltheof of Allerdale’s own daughter, Gunnilda, married Uhtred 
son of Fergus of Galloway: their son was Lochlann/Roland, who married Helen, 
granddaughter of Hugh de Morville. Helen’s parents were Richard de Morville and 
Avice of Lancaster, heiress of Burton in Lonsdale in the Honour of Mowbray.!” The 
name Avice is very rare in the PoMS database and appears in connection to both the 
family of Eschiva of Mow and the family of Tristram and Isolde of Gorthy, but any 
clear links with this Cumberland nexus, if they existed, are now lost.!!° In any event, 


'4 Prescott, The Register of the Priory of Wetherhal, 174-6, no. 94. 

'05 See Blumenfeld-Kosinski, ‘Introduction: the Middle Ages’, 19; for the Gaelic translations in 
general, see above, note 5, and Calder, Togail na Tébe: Antigone appears as a character from 
294-5 on. 

'06 Ritchie, Chrétien de Troyes, 9, 11, 13, 15, 18, 20; Owen, William the Lion, chapter 6, and 156-7. 

'07 Stringer, The Reign of Stephen, 34-5. 

108 A. A. M. Duncan, ‘Duncan II (b. before 1072, d. 1094)’, Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 (http://www.oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/ 
view/article/8210); Hamilton, Mighty Subjects, 28. For what follows, see family trees in ibid., 
xxi, xxii; Oram, Lordship of Galloway, 268-9; Duncan, Making of the Kingdom, 628-32; 
Blakely, The Brus Family, 143. 

'© Keith Stringer, ‘Morville, Richard de (d. 1189/90)’, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 

Oxford University Press, 2004 — (http://www.oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/view/ 

article/19380). 

One of Eschiva of Mow’s other daughters’ names was Avice (or Avis). This is a name with de 

Morville connections, given that Richard de Moreville’s wife was Avice of Lancaster. As lord of 

Lauderdale and founding family of Dryburgh abbey, as well as a donor to Melrose abbey, Avice 

and Richard were important in Roxburghshire. This could have influenced naming of Avice 

daughter of Eschina/-va (PoMS, no. 10087) as well as Avice daughter of John son of Eilaf, lord 
of Elliston (PoMS, no. 13304). Richard Mautalent (Maitland)’s wife Avice may have been one 
of these two women (PoMS, no. 14403). Avice daughter of Eschina evidently had a son, Thomas 
son of Avice, mentioned in a charter of 1279x86, as having held land in Mow at some point 
previously. Melrose Liber, i, no. 347; 11, App. no. 22; PoMS, H3/589/14 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/ 
record/source/5401/); PoMS, H2/52/12 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/5429/) (3/589/14; 
2/52/12). 
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the de Morville family’s connections to French literature are not merely conjectural: 
according to D. D. R. Owen, Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, author of the German Lanzelet, 
‘admits that he found his material in a French book brought to the Continent by Hugh 
de Morville when he stood as hostage for the release from captivity of King Richard 
in 1194’.''' This Hugh may have been Hugh son of Simon de Morville, lord of Burgh- 
by-Sands in Cumberland (d. 1202).'!* Moreover, Roland and Helen named one of 
their daughters Derbforgaill.''? Meanwhile, Waldeve or Waltheof of Allerdale’s son, 
and thus Roland’s mother Gunnilda’s brother, Gospatric, had a son Waldeve. This 
Waldeve, first cousin of both Alan of Galloway and Waldeve (Waltheof) (d. 1182) 
and Patrick (d. 1232), earls of Dunbar, was lord of Dalmeny MLO and Inverkeithing 
FIF.''* His daughter was named Galiéne. The other Galiéne was also linked with the 
Solway Firth area, as the daughter of the Annandale Bruce man Walter del Bois, as 
was Richard son of Richard son of Truite, of a family of sheriffs of Carlisle, whose 
wife Antigone we have encountered.''> If personal names are anything to go by, 
literary culture was flourishing in northwest England and southwest Scotland in the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 

In this chapter, we have attempted to outline some ways in which the transfor- 
mation of naming patterns in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Scotland seems to have 
opened up a space for new influences on the name-stock, and specifically influences 
from the diverse range of literature which was being read in the multi-lingual courts 
of the nobility in medieval Scotland. Whilst we can only rarely pin down the act 
of naming alongside the precise literary influence (as we can in the case of Core, 
son of the earl of Lennox), nonetheless there is clear evidence of inventiveness and 
responsiveness to literary influence across the speech-communities. One factor in 
support of thinking of these names as prompted by literature is the ephemeral nature 
of the ‘fashion’ for many of them — some are confined to two or three bearers. Where 
these names have been much more popular, it looks likely to be a subsidiary popu- 
larity depending upon an influential or prominent early bearer. Whilst no comparable 
prosopographical data exists for fourteenth-century and fifteenth-century Scotland, 
anecdotally it would appear that there is much less of this in the subsequent periods. 
That said, names possibly influenced by literature do occasionally appear in the 
name-stock later, for instance, the emergence in the fifteenth century in Scotland 
of the name Gavin/Gauwaine/Walwane. Whilst this had been a name in circulation 
in England since at least the twelfth century, its emergence in Scotland may well be 
under the influence of Arthurian tales in Scots — but this seems a rarity, rather than a 
later re-emergence of the trend outlined here. 

One suggestion for this being a short-lived window of naming fashion might 
be the sense of the sheer variety of names and name-fashions coming into contact 
with each other in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Scotland, and the creation 
through this of uncertainty about the norms of naming; and an opening up to inno- 
vation, before new family naming conventions set in. It may be this ‘dislocation of 
tradition’ that allowed for the new use of Gaelic literary names previously confined 
to the world of stories, names like Deirdriu and Ness. Whilst the largely positive 
associations of male names such as Alexander, Arthur, and Roland are plain to see, it 


"I Owen, William the Lion, 117. 

"2 Barrow, The Anglo-Norman Era, 81-2, 178, 185. 

"3 Oram, Lordship of Galloway, 268. 

"4 PoMS, no. 1335 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/1335/). 
"S Blakely, The Brus Family, 143. 
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is worth pondering the tragic undertow of female names such as Deirdriu, Antigone, 
and Derbforgaill. Perhaps for many it was the simple prominence of these heroines, 
despite their narrative fates, that gave them the requisite resonance. 
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A study of the people of Scotland in the era before the death of Malcolm II, were 
such a task to be carried out for any statistical end, would be more or less mean- 
ingless on account of the incomplete, scrappy, and patchy nature of the evidence. 
Kathleen Hughes indeed had good reason to ask, ‘Where are the writings of early 
Scotland?’! A comparison of the sparse numerical data about the people of Scotland 
in the Christian centuries leading up to the watershed of 1093 against the substantial 
resources of information available after that date — when the continuous evidence of 
charters commences — presents a basic problem of method. Almost all the historical 
people of the earlier period can be gleaned from the various texts edited or collected 
by Alan Orr Anderson; and nearly all of these people are to be found gathered into 
the first part of his two-volume collection, Early Sources of Scottish History A.D. 
500 to 1286.2 We know, then, of a few hundred historical people in the six centuries 
leading up to 1093; yet in the 193 years down to 1286 the evidence of charters alone 
yields over 15,000 named persons; and a large proportion of that number can be 
categorized according to their relationships, occupations, properties, and life-span. 

Such questions of numerical data are relevant to my present purpose because 
in Scotland before the twelfth century the number of persons to be found with Old 
Testament names can be counted on the fingers of one hand, and three of those are 
associated with the episcopal and monastic church of Kingarth on the Isle of Bute.* 
By the middle of the twelfth century, however, there has apparently been an explo- 
sion of personal names of Hebrew origin. We must suspect that this phenomenon 
is in part a result of the dramatic increase of written records around the same time. 
Nevertheless, the prosopographical database of the People of Medieval Scotland, 
1093-1286 shows about 1350 persons spanning a potential range of thirty-six 
Hebraic names, so that about 9% of the strictly historical people of Scotland in the 
period 1093 to 1286 bore a name either taken from the Old Testament or which was 
of Hebrew origin.* 


I am grateful in particular to Dr Matthew Hammond and Professor Dauvit Broun for valuable 
advice during the writing of this piece. 

Hughes, ‘Where are the writings of early Scotland?’ 

See also his Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers; ‘The Prophecy of Berchan’; Introduction 
and index to the Chronicle of Melrose; and Adomndn’s Life of Columba. 

3 See below, 188. 

Beam et al., The People of Medieval Scotland, 1093-1314, www.poms.ac.uk. Freya Verstraten 
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Among the Brittonic-speaking peoples of the early Middle Ages — that is to say, 
the North Britons, Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons — the adoption of personal names 
taken from the patriarchs, prophets, and kings of ancient Israel, or other Hebraic 
names, looks remarkably like some kind of cultural marker. Finding persons 
with such Old Testament names, on the other hand, in Anglo-Saxon England, in 
pre-Norman Ireland, or even in Rome, takes some effort.* Among the English we 
find that Israelite names were very rarely to be found after the conversion. Ithamar, 
bishop of Rochester, is the one name that stands out. There are inscriptions recording 
Daniel and Gideon in Wareham, Dorset; but again, this is in an area where we would 
expect to find residual British influence.° So far as we can tell, the rarity of Old 
Testament personal names in England was reflected throughout the Latin West. In 
Rome, which has a rich record, the number of such names among the clergy in the 
early Middle Ages is small.’ 

Our information for the area encompassed by modern Scotland comes in the 
first three instances from Irish chronicles, whence we know of Daniel, bishop of 
Kingarth (d. 660),* Noah, son of the same Bishop Daniel (d. 675),? and Noah, 
abbot of Kingarth (d. 790).'° The fourth is another Noah, the son of Etine son of 
Coirpre the poet, who appears in an Irish source, the Leabhar Breac (AD 1408-11), 
as an ancestor of Saint Columba’s mother.'! Although these figures appear to be in 
the Gaelic sphere of influence, we now know that the seventh-century bishops of 
Kingarth cultivated relationships with the British kings at Clyde Rock.'’? Perhaps the 
associations that Kingarth’s bishops made with the North British kings on the Clyde 
are reflected in the Old Testament names of Bishop Daniel, his son Noah, and an 
abbot of the same name — we shall return to this theme at the end. 

Where other names of Hebrew origin occur north of Hadrian’s Wall they are 
more of the nature of an echo than a direct instance. A character named Isaac (Issac) 
is found in the heroic poem, Y Gododdin, but is said to have come o barth Dehau, 
‘from the southern region’, and so probably from the British territories of Rheged or 
Elfed.'? The name of Adomnan, abbot of Iona (d. 704), is a diminutive version of the 
Hebrew Adam. Adam, in fact, goes on to be the most popular of Hebraic names in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with 500 recorded persons, amounting to about 
37% of the total of persons with Old Testament names. 

The evidence from Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany would lead us to suppose 
that there was a significant number of Christian Britons of the Old North with Old 


(‘The Anglicisation’, 100—2) has noticed that a new range of personal names appeared in Ireland 
from the eleventh century, mostly specifically Christian, including Old Testament names and 
names of epic heroes; see also Clark, ‘Women’s names’, 235; and Duby, The Chivalrous 
Society, 63. 

See Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names among the Britons’; Sharpe, “The naming of Bishop 
Ithamar’. 

6 Macalister, Corpus Inscriptionum, 188 (no. 1061); 189 (no. 1064); see also Sims-Williams, The 
Celtic Inscriptions, 189. 

Llewellyn, ‘The names of Roman clergy’; between 700 and 1046, Llewellyn has six instances of 
Zacharias, two of Jordanes, and one each of Adam, David, Elias, Joseph, Melchisedek, Samuel, 
and Solomon, from a total sample of around 1800 names. 

* AU 660.1; AT 659.2. 

° AU 675.3; AT 675.3. 

© AU 790.1. 

'! See Anderson, Early Sources, i. 23. 

? Fraser, ‘Strangers on the Clyde’. 

‘3 See Jarman, Aneirin: Y Gododdin, 20-1 (line 303), and notes, 98. 
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Testament names; but, as we have seen, the direct evidence is not substantial, and the 
body of data not large enough for us to make that conclusion." 

Whatever the earlier circumstances, we are faced with the historical evidence of a 
substantial body of persons who lived, or at some time operated, within the Scottish 
kingdom during the period 1093-1286, and who had been given or consciously adopted 
names taken from the Old Testament. In the course of what follows we shall see that, 
whereas the phenomenon was common, the reasons for it were nevertheless diverse. 


Old Testament names and Church reform 


At Whithorn in the 1230s a number of the community bore the names of Hebrew 
prophets. Four canons attested the election of Odo as bishop of Whithorn in 1235.'° 
Elias (named after the prophet Elijah) was canon, priest, and sub-prior; Malachi 
(Malachias) was a canon and priest; another canon of the same name was an acolyte; 
and then there was Nehemiah (Neemias), canon and priest. The biblical Elijah, 
Malachi, and Nehemiah are all figures connected with the renewal and purifying of 
Israel’s religion. Such names would befit Premonstratensians, an austere order of 
regular canons, with a ministry of preaching and pastoral care. A renowned theo- 
logian, Adam, was abbot of the Premonstratensian house of Dryburgh. We might 
also note that the Premonstratensian order had close ties with the Holy Land. In 
1136 Almaric, the second abbot of the Premonstratensian house at Floreffe (near 
Namur), who had been a co-worker with the order’s founder, Saint Norbert of 
Xanten (an ardent reformer of the Church), had gone to Palestine at the request of 
Pope Innocent II to preach the Crusades, taking with him a band of Norbertine broth- 
ers.'° He founded an abbey, at Lydda, dedicated to another of the Minor Prophets of 
the Old Testament, Habakkuk, and abbeys of St Samuel were founded in 1141 near 
Jerusalem and at Bethlehem.'’ 


Persons with a family tradition of Old Testament names 


There are just fifteen persons who represent a second generation of a family to bear an 
Old Testament or Hebraic name, of whom, ten occur around a Lennox—Strathearn axis. 


Adam, son of Abraham, judex of Strathearn 127090 
Adam son of Elias (Berwickshire) 1233 
Absalom, son of Absalom of Lennox 120865 
Isaac Scott, father of Nazar (Perthshire) 1198x1213 
Isaac, son of Samuel (Perthshire) 1212x22 
Michael, son of Abraham (Moray) 1262 
Matthew, son of Absalom of Lennox 1247x51 
Michael, son of John son of Michael of Methil (Fife) 120026 
Michael, son of Matthew (Dumfriesshire) mid-/late 13th cent. 
Michael, son of Simon (Angus) 1170s 
Michael, son of Solomon of Norham (East Lothian context) x1185 


4 Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names among the Britons’. 


> Raine, Historians of the Church of York, Il. 146-7. 
° ‘Norbert, St’, in Livingstone, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. 
7 Backmund, Monasticon Praemonstratense, I. i. 507-10. 
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Matthew, son of Simon of Tullibody (Clackmannanshire) 118998 
Nazar, son of Isaac, canon of Dunkeld 120325 
Simon, son of Michael (Aberdeenshire) 112453 
Simon, son of Michael of Meigle (Perthshire) 120310 


In fact there is a fairly substantial prevalence of Old Testament names in Lennox 
and Strathearn, and throughout their associated dioceses of Glasgow, Dunblane, and 
Dunkeld. A charter of Simon, bishop of Dunblane, illustrates the point. In 1193x8, 
the bishop granted to Cambuskenneth Abbey in free and perpetual alms the tenure of 
the church of Kincardine in Menteith, and apart from Simon, the bishop, there were 
the witnesses listed in Table 8.1.!8 


Table 8.1. Witnesses to charter of Simon, bishop of Dunblane (1189 x98) 








Person Personal name in text 

1 Jonathan the archdeacon Ionatha 

2 Cormac (the bishop’s chaplain) Cormac’ 

3. Mael Poil, prior of the cé/i Dé (Culdees) (of Muthill) Malpol’ 

4 Michael, persona (parson) of Muthill Michaele 

5 Macbeth, Michael’s chaplain Machbeth 

6 Master Simon the physician Symone 

7 Martin the steward (of the bishop of Dunblane) Martino 

8 Richard, the earl (of Strathearn)’s chaplain Ricardo 

9 John, the earl (of Strathearn)’s chancellor Tohanne 

10 Henry the chaplain Henrico 

11 Malise (Mael fsu), the persona (parson) of Dunblane Malis’ 

12 Bean, the master of Dunblane Beano 
13 Isaac Ysaac 
14 Michael the clerk, parson of Logie Michaele 
15 Matthew, the chaplain of Tullibody Matheo 

16 Malcolm, the parson of Inchmahome Malcolmo 
17 Abraham, the brother of the parson of Kincardine Abraham 
18 Simon of Tullibody Symone de Tulib’ 
19 Matthew the son of Simon of Tullibody filio eius Matheo 
20 Simon the parson of Alyth Symone 


The charter has a witness-list of twenty persons, half of whom have Hebraic 
names: one Jonathan, two Michaels, three Simons, two Matthews, one Isaac, and an 
Abraham. Of the rest, six have Gaelic names: Cormac, Maél Poil, Macbeth, Mael 
isu, Bean (Beathdn), Mael Coluim; two have popular Latin Christian names, John"? 
and Martin;*° and two, popular Germanic names, Richard and Henry. We shall return 
to this theme at the end. 


Cambuskenneth Reg., no. 122. 

A Graeco-Latin name derived from Hebrew, and most obviously the name of the Apostle and 
Evangelist; apparently rare in Britain before the twelfth century, but a popular Roman Christian 
and clerical name, there having been nineteen popes bearing the name John before the twelfth 
century. All the occurrences of John in PASE are clerics, and of the thirty-four persons recorded 
there, only eight at most were likely to have been of English extraction. See www.pase.ac.uk/. 

20 A Roman name, made popular among Christians through the cult of Saint Martin of Tours. 
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Old Testament personal names as evidence for Jews in Scotland 


The high frequency of Old Testament names in twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
Scotland has attracted the attention of those outside the field of traditional, schol- 
arly, historical study. A book with the intriguing and prosaic title, When Scotland 
Was Jewish. DNA Evidence, Archaeology, Analysis of Migrations, and Public and 
Family Records Show Twelfth Century Semitic Roots, published in Jefferson, North 
Carolina, in 2006, has attempted to show evidence that much of Scotland’s history and 
culture from the 1100s onwards was Jewish. The authors have perceived some kind 
of conspiracy among Scottish historians, thinking them to have perpetuated errors, ‘in 
order to manufacture and maintain an origin story for Scotland that affirms its identity 
as a Celtic, Christian society’. They continue, ‘We believe that much of her popu- 
lation, including several national heroes, villains, rulers, nobles, traders, merchants, 
bishops, guild members, burgesses, and ministers were of Jewish descent.’*! 

The potentially useful research undertaken by Hirschman and Yates has a veneer 
of learning which, unfortunately for them, quickly warps and detaches from the 
defective material underneath when left for a brief moment under the hot light of 
scholarship.” I mention this volume, however, not for the intrinsic worth or other- 
wise of its contents, but because the authors have noticed and drawn up in print a 
list of persons in medieval Scotland with overtly or potentially Hebrew names. The 
number of such persons in the period 1093-1286 alone, as we have already seen, as 
well as the range of names adopted, is indeed remarkable, and could understandably 
give rise to a conspiracy theory among those looking to cause a stir or sell a book. 
Yet we should be profoundly sceptical of any notion that sees this phenomenon as 
evidence of a Jewish population — crypto or otherwise — in medieval Scotland. 

Patricia Skinner has effectively and concisely dealt with the issue in the introduc- 
tion to the collection of studies, The Jews in Medieval Britain: 


As for Scotland, it is tempting to speculate that Jews fleeing England in 1290 might 
have looked northwards rather than across the Channel, but the combined factors 
of their distribution prior to that date (none further north than York, apparently, 
Newcastle having expelled its community in 1234), and Edward I’s invasion of 
Scotland in 1296, massacring the inhabitants of Berwick before ruling the country 
until 1306, render the likelihood of a post-1290 Scottish Jewish community some- 
what remote. 


In fact, there are just two persons in 1093x1286 that are explicitly recorded as 
Jews, and neither is likely to have been resident in Scotland. We have a money- 
lender called Abraham in 1170, and another money-lender called Deulecresse, son of 
Aaron, ninety years later: each is explicitly called iudeus, ‘the Jew’. 

Towards the end of 1170 Robert de Quincy was in debt to Abraham the Jew for 
the sum of £80.*? The second character, Deulecresse son of Aaron, was party to an 


' Hirschman and Yates, When Scotland Was Jewish, 2. 

The educated reader loses heart after the first paragraph, where the authors have conceived the 
solecism, terra incognito. | have found only one review, and a somewhat devastating one, at that: 
see Cowan, ‘Awash in inference’. 

3 Barrow, ‘A twelfth-century Newbattle document’. PoMS, H4/20/1 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 
source/4210/). Robert de Quincy died in 1200; his first marriage was to Orabilis, the daughter of 
Ness son of William, lord of Leuchars; he was father of Saer de Quincy (earl of Winchester, d. 
1219); his second marriage was to Eva. 
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agreement with Alexander Stewart of Dundonald on 9 September 1261, by which 
Alexander was settling the terms of a loan of £200 made to him by Deulecresse. 
Alexander made a bond to repay the loan ‘on the quinzaine of the feast of St John the 
Baptist’ (that is, a fortnight after 24 June), 8 July 1262. If Alexander failed to make 
the repayment on that date, he was to pay twopence interest on every pound for each 
week the debt remained unpaid; as collateral, he pledged all his lands, rents, and 
chattels for the recovery of the whole debt and the interest on it. 

This Deulecresse son of Aaron was a well-known money-lender in England and 
we can be more-or-less sure that he would not have been resident in the kingdom of 
Scots. He is found in deeds preserved in the records of the King’s Remembrancer 
in the English Exchequer, making loans from as little as half a mark, to William de 
Cramavill of Suffolk in 1257, to the much larger sum of £75 to Sir Roger Dayvile, 
a knight of Warwickshire, in 1261.7 The loan to Alexander Stewart was one of 
Deulecresse’s later deals, and by far the largest for which there is a record. The 
earliest loan we know about was for 20 shillings (£1) in 1246;”¢ his last recorded loan 
is in Lincolnshire for 12 marks to Roger de Sowe in 1263.’’ We find that his son, 
Bennet, had taken over the business by 1271, making a loan of 10 marks in Yorkshire 
to Adam of Newmarket.”* 


4 TNA, MS E 210/18; calendared CDS, v, 137 (no. 21), and PoMS, H4/26/13 (http://db.poms. 

ac.uk/record/source/4207/). Alexander Stewart of Dundonald (d. 1282) was the eldest son of 

Walter son of Alan, third steward of Scotland (d. 1241), and succeeded his father in that office 

following Walter’s death. Deulecresse was making a very substantial loan to the holder of a 

major office of state. 

TNA, (i) MS E 210/4. 10 April, 41 Henry III (1257). Bond by William de Crameville, of the 

county of Suffolk, to Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew for ’2 mark, to be paid within three 

weeks of Michaelmas next. (ii) MS E 210/25. 14 July, 45 Henry III (1261). Bond by Sir Roger 
d’Ayville (Dayvile), knight, of the county of Warwick, to Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew for 
£75, to be paid at the quinzaine of the following Easter. 

26 TNA, E 210/370. 19 October, 30 Henry III (1246). Bond by Ralph of Launton to Deulecresse son 
of Aaron the Jew for 20s., to be paid at Easter next. 

°7 TNA, MS E 210/36. 11 October, 47 Henry III (1263). Bond by Roger of Sowe, son of Roger, 
of the county of Lincoln, to Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew for 12 marks, to be paid at the 
octave of the following Easter. There are six further loans by Deulecresse preserved in the 
records of the English Exchequer: (i) E 210/250. 13 December, 42 Henry III (1257). Bond by 
Adam Dunel of Hitchin (Hertfordshire) to Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew, for the repay- 
ment of 36 marks, to be paid at the rate of 40 shillings yearly by way of mortgage, as long 
as Adam holds the said 36 marks. (11) E 210/253. 27 December, 42 Henry III (1257). Bond 
by Geoffrey de la Dune, of the county of Middlesex, to Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew, 
for 40 shillings to be paid at the quinzaine of Michaelmas next. (iii) E 210/254. Vigil of the 
Purification, 42 Henry III (1 February, 1258). Bond by Simon de la Dun, clerk, of the county 
of Middlesex, to Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew for 20 marks, half to be paid at the quin- 
zaine of the following Easter, and the other half at the quinzaine of Michaelmas following. 
(iv) E 210/5145. 42 Henry III (1257/58). Bond by Michael son of Roger Buletel of the county 
of Essex to Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew for the payment of money. (v) E 210/260. 4 
May, 44 Henry III (1260). Bond by Richard of Westminster, of the county of Middlesex, to 
Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew for 23 marks, to be paid at the feast of St Peter ad Vincula 
next. (vi) E 210/270. 21 October, 44 Henry III (1260). Bond by Geoffrey le Mouner, son of 
Odo, and Simon de Ros, of the county of Kent, to Deulecresse son of Aaron, the Jew, for £6 to 
be paid at the following Easter. 

* TNA, MS E 210/68. 17 July, 55 Henry II (1271). Bond by Adam of Newmarket, knight, of the 
county of York, to Bennet, son of Deulecresse son of Aaron, the Jew, for 10 marks, to be paid 
on the morrow of the nativity of the Virgin Mary next. Bennet’s Hebrew name was probably 
Baruch. 
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The name Deulecresse appears among Jewish money-lenders elsewhere in thir- 
teenth-century Britain. John de Neville in February 1230 owed Deulecresse the Jew 
of Lincoln ten marks;”’ and in December 1254, Baldewin de Weyford of Somerset 
made a bond to Isaac son of Deulecresse son of Genta, the Jew, for 2 marks, to be 
paid at the following feast of the Purification (2 February 1255).°° 

Deulecresse is a French name, Dieu le cresse (Latin Deus eum crescat), ‘May God 
prosper/increase him’; it is a name adopted by Jews as an equivalent of Gedaliah, 
7973 Gedalayah, ‘the Loro is great’; the verb at the root of the name, 773 gddal, has 
the sense of ‘increasing’, ‘causing to grow’, ‘making great or powerful’, and so we 
may understand the equivalence.*' The name also appears in Oxford, and at Exeter 
in 1205: Deulecresse le Eveske lent 100s. to John Sep of Exeter in 1205 (Fine Rolls 
of King John).* 


Analysis of potential Old Testament and 
Hebraic names found in Scotland 1093-1286 


Aaron 

The biblical Aaron is the brother of Moses, who was appointed by God to be Moses’s 
spokesman and became the first High Priest of the Israelites (Exodus 4:14-16, 
7:1—2). Aaron seems to have been a name used by Jews alone in our period of study. 
It does not occur in a properly Scottish context, and in the database occurs only as 
the patronymic of a Jewish money-lender, Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew, who 
was operating in England.*? All those called Aaron in the Fine Rolls of Henry II are 
Jews, and the name does not occur in the Anglo-Saxon record or in Domesday. The 
only Christian called Aaron in an early British context appears to have been the early 
fourth-century martyr of Caerleon in Gwent.** 


Deulecresse son of Aaron the Jew 1261 


Abel 

The biblical Abel is the brother of Cain, a son of Adam, and at the hand of Cain is the 
first human to die (Genesis 4); he is viewed in Christian theology as a type of Christ, 
and his name is mentioned in the Canon of the Mass of the Roman Rite. A metropol- 
itan bishop of Rheims who died ca 751 was known as Abel; the name is not found 
among the Anglo-Saxons. There is a clerical Abel in the Bodmin manumissions, and 


?° Fine Roll of 14 Henry III (1229-30), TNA, C 60/29, m. 8 [14/173; 14/191]; for all fine rolls of 
Henry III, see the Henry II Fine Rolls Project, online at http://www.finerollshenry3.org.uk. 

© TNA, MS E 210/345. 39 Henry III. 

3! Brown et al., A Hebrew and English Lexicon, 152, 153. See Jacobs, ‘Notes on the Jews’, 649. 

The concept of metonomasia, the translation of proper names into other names with equivalent 

meaning in another language, also known by the German term Namensdnderung, is given some 

discussion by Honeyman, ‘The evidence for regnal names’. 

Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, 240. The ostensibly unlikely Jewish surname, ‘le Eveske’, 

‘the Bishop’, is another case of metanomasiametonomasia, and is a rendering into French of 

the Jewish surname, ‘Cohen’, 75}, which signifies a priest (see Stokes, Studies in Anglo-Jewish 

History, 18-20). 

33 See above, 191-2. 

Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names among the Britons’, 177. 
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two laymen in the Book of Llandaf.** It is not a name recorded among the Jews of 
Angevin England. The only Abel in the PoMS database was a bishop of St Andrews 
who appears to have come from Gullane on the East Lothian coast; he was a papal 
chaplain, and as the son of a priest had to receive papal dispensation for his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood.** 


Abel of Gullane, bishop of St Andrews (d. 1254) 1229x54 


Abraham (21) 

Abraham was the first Hebrew Patriarch, with whom God established a covenant 
(Genesis 11:26—25:10), and, like Abel, his name is connected with sacrificial types 
in the Canon of the Mass of the Roman Rite. Abraham is not, however, an exclu- 
sively clerical name in Scotland, and persons so called include a knight and a mair 
(a steward or baillie). The name does not appear in the Anglo-Saxon or Domesday 
evidence, but Abraham was a common name among Jews in Angevin England, and 
the large majority of those called Abraham in the Fine Rolls of Henry III are Jews.%’ 
The name is found, however, among Christians in early medieval Brittany.** The 
name belonged to an eleventh-century bishop of St Davids, and appeared several 
times in early medieval south-east Wales.*? Of the twenty-one persons called 
Abraham in the database, one is an English Jew, seventeen are found north of the 
Forth, thirteen north of the Tay, and eleven in the geographical orbit of the earls of 
Strathearn. Abraham, bishop of Dunblane, we might especially note, had first been a 
chaplain of the earl of Strathearn. 


Abraham, father of John (Fife) 12/13th cent. 
Abraham, mair (Aberdeenshire) 12/13th cent. 
Abraham, clerk (Fife) 11549 
Abraham of Dunkeld, master, canon (Perthshire) 116599 
Abraham, knight (Angus) 1166x71 
Abraham the Jew 1170x1 
Abraham Parvus (Perthshire) 1170x2 
Abraham (Arbroath Abbey, Angus) 117899 
Abraham of Madderty (Strathearn) 11821203 
Abraham of Lhanbryde (Moray) 1187x1203 
Abraham, brother of persona of Kincardine (Mearns) 118998 
Abraham, bishop of Dunblane (Stirlingshire) 1198x1235 
Abraham (villa of Abraham, Angus) 13th cent. 
Abraham , father of Adam iudex (Strathearn) 13th cent. 
Abraham, father of Michael (Moray) 13th cent. 
Abraham, master (Berwickshire) 200 


a 


3 Thid., 192, 190. 

36 Cal. Papal Letters, i, 244; PoMS, H2/143/83 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/3091/). 

PASE (2006, 2010); PASE Domesday; Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, 346-7, 364; a 
search for ‘Abraham’ at http://www.finerollshenry3.org.uk/content/search/search_text.html 
produces ninety-three hits, three of which represent individuals who are possibly not Jewish 
(accessed 28 July 2017). 

Courson, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Redon, index; Maitre, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Sainte- 
Croix-de-Quimperle, index. 

Royal Commission, An Inventory of the Ancient Monuments in Glamorgan, no. 382; Evans, The 
Text of the Book of Llan Dav, 168, 230, 261, 269, 274. 
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Abraham of Lour (Angus) 120310 

Abraham, chaplain (West Lothian) 121943 

Abraham, chaplain/clerk of Bishop Hugh (Perthshire) 1221x5 

Abraham, vicar of Abercorn (West Lothian) 123649 

Abraham, professor of law (Fife) 1274 
Absalom (6) 


Absalom is largely a secular name as it appears in our data. The biblical Absalom 
was the most handsome man in the kingdom of Israel, the third — and disloyal — son 
of King David (2 Samuel 3:3; 14:25; 1 Chronicles 3:2). The name (ai>wax) means 
‘Salem is my father’, that is, ‘My father is peace’; it is therefore both a Jerusalem 
name and a Davidic name. The use of Absalom could reflect the crusading ethos 
and also the veneration of David, king of Scots; all instances in Scotland occur after 
David I’s death. Five persons named Absolom are found in the Fine Rolls of Henry 
IH. The first is a parson of Gilling in Yorkshire; the second is called ‘of Rothbury’, 
a town in Northumberland; the third is brother of a certain Rocelinus of Lyndhurst, 
in Hampshire; the fourth appears only as a patronymic, the father of a certain John in 
Kent; and the fifth is from Tessall (near Longbridge, Birmingham).” It is not a name 
found among the Jews, or in the Anglo-Saxon or Domesday evidence. Four of the 
five thirteenth-century Scottish instances are connected with Lennox. 


Absalom, chaplain of Roxburgh 1157x1200 

Absalom of Buchan 120828 

Absalom, son of Absalom of Lennox 120865 

Absalom, clerk of earl of Lennox 121434 

Absalom, son of Macbeth 122538 

Absalom of Lennox 123548 
Adam (500) 


The name in Hebrew literally means ‘Man’, ‘Mankind’. There are sixty-five Adams 
with certainly non-clerical title-factoids in the PoMS database, 221 with certainly 
clerical or religious title-factoids, and the remainder are probably laymen, so there 
is roughly a half-and-half split.’ The name is first found in Britain in the seventh 
century with Adomnan (d. 704), abbot of Iona and author of the Life of St Columba, 
whose name is a diminutive form of Adam. The name does not appear in the Anglo- 
Saxon record, but it occurs frequently in the Anglo-Norman material, especially as 
Norman barons, or sub-tenants of Norman barons, in Domesday Book.” There is one 
instance in the Book of Llandaf as the name of a deacon in the twelfth century; and it 
occurs in the Cartulary of Redon Abbey as the name of a witness to a ninth-century 


* Absolom, parson of Gilling (Yorkshire), Fine Roll C 60/12, 4 Henry III (1219-20) 170 (10 June 
1220); Absolom of Rothbury (Northumberland), Fine Roll C 60/34, 19 Henry III (1234-5) 446 
(14 September 1235); Absolom of Lyndhurst (Hampshire), Fine Roll C 60/52, 39 Henry III 
(1254-5) 206 (26 February 1255); Absolom, father of John (Kent), Fine Roll C 60/56, 43 Henry 
II (1258-9) 634 (25 July 1259); Absolom of Tessall (Worcestershire), Fine Roll C 60/59, 46 
Henry II (1261-2) 70 (10 December 1261) and 120 (21 January 1262). 

Those in clerical orders are nearly always specified. 

*” See Adam who witnesses a charter in Yorkshire 1087x1100 (PASE Adam 1, online at http:// 
pase.ac.uk/jsp/index.jsp [accessed 27 July 2017]). In PASE Domesday, see Adam fitzHubert, 
Adam fitzDurand Malzor, and another unidentified Adam; online at http://domesday.pase.ac.uk/ 
(accessed 27 July 2017). 
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charter.*? The name also occurs among the names of the early medieval Roman 
clergy.“ It is not found among the Jews of Angevin England or in the Fine Rolls of 
Henry III. The explosion of Adam as a personal name in Scotland looks as though 
it could be an effect of continental influence, but in some cases it could reflect the 
popular Gaelic personal name Aed. 


Aviel (2) 

In the 1160s, there are perhaps two persons bearing the name Aviel in Scotland. It is 
possible that is the biblical name Aviel (78°28, ‘God is my father’, King Saul’s grand- 
father, 1 Samuel 9:1, 14:51, a Benjaminite). Aviel of Fernie, a man of Fife, witnessed 
three charters of Duncan (II), earl of Fife (d. 1204), in favour of St Andrews cathe- 
dral priory. Another man of Fife, Aviel of Strathleven, was also a witness to one of 
Earl Duncan’s charters, this time to North Berwick priory. These two men called 
Aviel were perhaps the same person. There is also a place in Fife called Denork 
Aviel (Dunorc Auiel).* The name does not occur in any of the other British evidence 
that I have looked at. 


Aviel of Fernie 11636 
Aviel of Strathleven 1160x72 
Benjamin (2) 


The biblical Benjamin was the youngest son of Jacob and Rachel (Genesis 35:16-18). 
Both persons of this name in thirteenth-century Scotland were clerks. In contempo- 
rary English data, however, Benjamin occurs only among the Jews.“ In a poten- 
tially Anglo-Saxon context, a disciple of the eighth-century Northumbrian bishop of 
Bremen, Willehad, is called Benjamin in Alcuin’s Life of the Saint.4” And among the 
early medieval Cornish and Welsh, Benjamin occurs twice in the Bodmin manumis- 
sions, and once in the Book of Llandaf.** 


Benjamin, clerk of Bishop Walter of Glasgow 1214x28 
Benjamin, clerk of Robert of London 121825 
David (152) 


We can suppose that David became a popular name among Scots as a result of King 
David I (1124-53), all examples occurring after the beginning of his reign. We might 
even speculate that David was given his name from biblical precedent, for he was, 
like the biblical David, the eighth son.” And like the biblical David too, the Scottish 


8 Courson, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Redon, 48. 

“ Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names among the Britons’, 179, n.28. 

* Taylor and Markus, The Place-Names of Fife, UI. 98-9. The compilers of the Place-Names 
of Fife thought Aviel to be a Norman French personal name; but this is nothing more than a 
guess. 

“6 Benjamin the Jew, of Cambridge: Fine Roll C 60/21, 8 Henry II (1223-4) 413 (17 October 
1224); Fine Roll C 60/30, 15 Henry II (1230-1) 194 (10 June 1231). Benjamin son of Master 
Mosse: Fine Roll C 60/59, 46 Henry II (1261-2) 270 (29 March 1262). Benjamin, father of 
Manser, a Jew of Winchester: Fine Roll C 60/62, 49 Henry III (1264-5) 554 (26 September 
1265) and 612 (20 October 1265); Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, 349, 365. 

47 “Beniamin 1’, PASE (2006, 2010); see Vita S. Willehadi, § 6 (ed. Poncelet, 844). 

48 Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names among the Britons’, 192, 190. 

* There is some conflict in the biblical evidence, for in 1 Samuel 16:10—11, David is the youngest 
of Jesse’s eight sons, whereas in | Chronicles 2:13—15, he is the youngest of seven. The account 
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David even had two sisters.” We should at least notice the prophetic significance 
of the name David, as bestowed upon an eighth son who was to rule over a united 
kingdom, as the biblical David ruled over a united kingdom of Judah and Israel. Like 
the biblical David, as prince of the Cumbrians, he was the ruler of a southern territory 
who then inherited the rule of a united realm, taking in the greater kingdom to the 
north.*'! We should, however, notice that the name David has a Hungarian connection 
too, through David I’s mother, who was raised in Hungary. The king of Hungary at 
the time of Margaret’s birth and upbringing was named Solomon (reigned 1063-74), 
and his brother was named David.” The name occurs among Jews of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century England, but most of the non-Jewish persons called David in the 
Fine Rolls of Henry III appear to be of Scottish origin, or have a potential Scottish 
connection.™ 


Elias (90) 

Elias is the Greek form of Elijah (17°78 ‘The Lorp is my God’), the great prophet 
of the reign of Ahab (1 Kings 17:1 etc.), a figure with apocalyptic associations, the 
prophet whom God will send ‘before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord’ (Malachi 3:23 [= Vulgate 4:5]). The name belongs to an eighth-century layman 
in Wales; to a ninth-century bishop of Angouléme of possible Irish provenance; and 


in the Book of Samuel is where David is chosen and anointed by Samuel as the successor of 
King Saul, and therefore perhaps more significant in this context than the passage from the 
Chronicles, which is part of a long list of the sons of Israel and descendants of Judah. It is not 
entirely established whether Malcolm III had seven or eight legitimate sons, but he does appear 
to have had eight sons one way or another. These were Duncan, Domnall, Edward, Edmund, 
Athelred, Edgar, Alexander, and David. We know that a Domnall, son of Malcolm king of Alba, 
was killed in 1085 (Anderson, Early Sources, Il. 47, n.1; 160, n.2) but we do not know that he 
was a son of Ingebjorg; and the evidence that King Duncan had a brother called Malcolm rests 
solely upon the physical position of the signum of a person called Malcolm in the diploma of 
King Duncan (Duncan, ‘The earliest Scottish charters’, 119). The Orkneyinga Saga knows only 
of one son of Ingjeborg, ‘Duncan, King of Scots’ (Anderson, Early Sources, IL. 4-5; Palsson 
and Edwards, Orkneyinga Saga, § 33, p. 76). For a discussion of the evidence, see Duncan, The 
Kingship of the Scots, 42-3, 55. 

°° Matilda famously married Henry I of England; Mary married Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
and was the mother of King Stephen’s consort; she witnessed a charter of Henry I as 
‘the Queen’s sister’ (RRAN, II, no. 599); for the marriage, see The Chronicle of John of 
Worcester, UI, ed. McGurk, s.a. 1102. The sisters of the biblical David were Zeruiah and 
Abigail (1 Chronicles 2:16). 

>! On the cult of David, see Huntington, ‘David of Scotland’. 

° Tam grateful to Mr Norman Shead for pointing this out to me. See also Barrow, ‘Companions of 
the Atheling’, 35. We should also note that Solomon of Hungary’s bride bore the Old Testament 
name Judith; his father was named Andrew. David was also the Christian name of Saint Gleb, 
one of the two proto-martyrs of Christian Kiev, where Margaret’s father, Edward 2theling, 
had lived in exile before his move to Hungary. (See ‘Boris and Gleb’, in Farmer, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Saints.) Old Testament names, moreover, occur numerously among the royal 
lines of central and eastern Europe. A predecessor of Solomon of Hungary was named Samuel 
(1041-4); and Samuel was the name of the first tsar of Bulgaria (d. 1014), who also had a 
brother named David, and other brothers named Aaron and Moses (Runciman, A History, 217; 
Crampton, A Concise History, 217). Stephen Marritt has taken a different view of the potential 
Hungarian influence, and points out instead Margaret’s devotion to the Psalter: “Coincidences 
of names’, 168-9. 

*% David, earl of Huntingdon (brother of the king of Scots), David Lindsay, David Gifford (both 
Scottish families), David of Ashby (who is connected with Earl David); two other Davids are 
both monks. 
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once among the early medieval Roman clergy.™ It occurs frequently among Angevin 
Jews in England, and among Christian laymen in the Fine Rolls of Henry III, but 
not at all in the Anglo-Saxon evidence.** In a Scottish context, Elias was a particu- 
larly popular name in Berwickshire and the borders, and occurs very often, but not 
exclusively, among the clergy. We might suppose that the popularity of the name is 
a crusading phenomenon. 


Elias of Airdit 

Elias (landholder in Dairsie) 
Elias, son of Gerard 

Elias de Balhernaye 

Elias (father of Richard) 

Elias, clerk of king (in Montrose) 
Elias de Rabbayne 

Elias (father of Robert) 

Elias (father of Ralph) 

Elias of Coldingham 

Elias (father of William) 

Elias Dunning 

Elias Foliot 

Elias (father of Alan) 

Elias, son of William de Lizars 
Elias Cantio 

Elias, priest of Arbuthnott 
Elias, canon of Dunblane 

Elias Truan 

Elias, canon of Brechin 


Elias, son of William of Deepdale x 1177 
Elias of Steeton x 1177 
Elias Tailboys x 1185 
Elias, heir of Ulkil x 1189 
Elias Gifford x 1195 
Elias Cockerell x 1263 
Elias, brother of Laurence 1147x52 
Elias of Hassendean 1153x82 
Elias, chaplain (Atholl) 115478 
Elias of Partick, clerk, canon (son of Fulbert) 115998 
Elias, knight 11604 
Elias of Ampleford 116173 
Elias of Wallsend 11657 
Elias of Ilderton, chaplain of Berwick 1165x7 
Elias, brother of Hugh, clerk of Benholm/Montrose 1172x8 
Elias of Wedale 1172x8 
Elias, clerk 1172x94 
Elias, chaplain 1173x7 
Elias, clerk of Bishop Matthew of Aberdeen 1175x8 
Elias, brother of Thomas son of Swain 117791 
Elias, clerk of Dunipace 117895 
Elias, serviens of Kelso 118295 


* Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names among the Britons’, 190, 178, 179. 

°° Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, 352, 366. 

© See Shagrir, Naming Patterns, 75—6. There was a Monastery of St Elias (known as Dair al-‘Adas) 
in Jerusalem; see Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom, Il. 161-4, no. 313. 
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Elias of Alyth 1182x1203 
Elias of Ayton (father of John) 1182x1229 
Elias of Dundas (son of Uhtred) 1182x1238 
Elias, brother of Bishop Jocelin 1186x9 
Elias of Prenderguest 1188x1218 
Elias, nepos of Bishop Jocelin 118993 
Elias, serviens/client of King William 118995 
Elias, son of Hugh 118996 
Elias of Elmdene 1189x1203 
Elias, clerk of Over Ayton 1189x1203 
Elias, grieve 1189x1203 
Elias, canon of Glasgow (2) 1189x1204 
Elias del Meden 1189x1213 
Elias of Crawford 1196x1200 
Elias, chaplain (Strathearn) 1198x1215 
Elias, steward 120014 
Elias, chaplain of Forgan 1200x16 
Elias of Upper Ayton 1203x11 
Elias, chaplain (Scone) 120627 
Elias, persona of Old Roxburgh 120714 
Elias, serviens of Robert Griffin 1207x25 
Elias, monk of Coldingham 1208x9 
Elias (Glasgow/Peebles) 1208x16 
Elias, chaplain (Buchan) 1211 
Elias, chaplain (Galloway) 121314 
Elias, abbot of Tongland 121822 
Elias, son of Aldan 1218x34 
Elias of Peaston 1221x5 
Elias Wallace, knight of Earl Duncan of Carrick 1225 
Elias of Kinninmonth (son of Odo) 1225x7 
Elias, son of Nicholas, abbot of Holyrood 122936 
Elias of Brotherstone 12306 
Elias, clerk, vicar 1231 
Elias, vicar of Banff 1234 
Elias, subprior of Whithorn 1235 
Elias Swain, constable of Leuchars 1235x64 
Elias of Cults 12379 
Elias Butler 1242x50 
Elias Chaunum of Ayton 1242x58 
Elias, dean of Perth 1245 
Elias, the smith 124650 
Elias, canon of St Andrews 1255 
Elias of St Andrews 1255 
Elias of Ayton 1255x81 
Elias, clerk (Coldingham) 1263 
Elias of Kinninmonth 126473 
Elias, son of Roger of Reston 127280 
Elias Breton/Brito 1280x1300 
Eve (16) 


In some more overtly Gaelic naming contexts, such as the sister of Maldoven (Mael 
Domnaig), earl of Lennox, or the daughter of Gilronane, Eva could be a Latinization 
of the Irish name Aoife. Otherwise it must correspond with Eve, the first woman, 
Adam’s wife, of Genesis 3. It is not a name found in the Anglo-Saxon evidence, or 
elsewhere in the early medieval Celtic-speaking world. 
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Eva, daughter of Gartnait, wife of Colban, earl of Buchan 115078 
Eva, wife of Alan (II) Stewart 1177x85 
Eva, wife of Philip Melville 1199x1207 
Eva, daughter of Thomas Melville, wife of Malcolm son of David 13th cent. 
Eva, mother of John Comyn 13th cent. 
Eva, daughter of Gilronane 13th cent. 
Eva, wife of William son of Patrick of Kintillo x 1247 
Eve, wife of Hugh Levedyman x 1248 
Eve, wife of Robert de Quincy 1200x14 
Eva, wife of William Hay, lord of Errol 1201x5 
Eve, sister of Maldoven, earl of Lennox 1217x51 
Eva of Carsegownie, daughter of Walter Lorimer 124164 
Eve, wife of Robert Menzies 1256 
Eva Murdoch, lady of Rothes 1260s 
Eva, wife of Robert Avenel 1260s 
Eve, daughter of John Harloth 1276 
Gamaliel 


The only attested form of this name, which belongs to a bishop of the Isles, is Gamal.*” 
The name is more likely to be an Old Norse one, Gamall, rather than the Hebrew 
Gamaliel (9x°273, ‘reward of God’, Numbers 1:10, 2:20, 7:54, 59, 10:23; Tapadna, 
Acts 5:34). 


Gamaliel, bishop of the Isles (c.1154) 1154x8 


Isaac (21) 

The biblical Isaac was the son of Abraham. The name occurs in North Britain, as 
we have already seen, and is a lay name in eighth-century south-east Wales; it is 
the name of a bishop of St Davids in the eleventh century, and belongs to clerics in 
ninth-century Cornwall.°* In Brittany the name belongs to a ninth-century layman, 
a ninth-century bishop, and an eleventh-century monk.” The name is heavily, but 
not exclusively, clerical in its adoption in Scotland; it appears in two cases with 
patronymics in mac, and principally north of the Forth. It is the most common name 
among English Jews, and most, but not all, of those persons called Isaac in the Fine 
Rolls of Henry III are Jews.” The occurrence in Scotland could be a crusading influ- 
ence, or might represent some reflex of an earlier naming tradition.” 


Isaac, monk of Paisley 13th cent. 
Isaac of Drumrack 13th cent. 
Isaac (priest of Cranston?) 13th cent. 


*’ Horrox and Hammond, British Library Harleian Manuscript 433, UL. 85; PoMS, H2/11/3 (http:// 
db.poms.ac.uk/record/source/1346/). 

8 See Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names’, 177, 179, 190, 191, 192. 

°° Courson, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Redon, 75, 146, 103, 129, 148, 235. 

® A free text search for Isaac in the Fine Rolls of Henry III produces seventy-six results, at http:// 

www.finerollshenry3.org.uk/content/search/search_text.html (accessed 27 July 2017). Among 

the various Christians called Isaac are the father of a certain Guy, in Northamptonshire — Fine 

Roll C 60/9, 2 Henry HI (1217-18) 173 (5 August 1218); and a certain Isaac in Kent, who with 

Baldwin and others has an action moved against him before the justices of Westminster by 

William son of Thomas — Fine Roll C 60/12, 4 Henry III (1219-20) 281 (11 October 1220). 

On crusading influence, see Shagrir, Naming Patterns, 75-6. 
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Isaac mac Clibarn 13th cent. 
Isaac (father of Gilbert) 13th 
cent. 

Isaac (? father of Gilandrew) 13th cent. 
Isaac, abbot of Cambuskenneth 1152 
Isaac of Benvie 1160x94 
Isaac, prior of Scone 1161x2 
Isaac, monk of Dunfermline 11639 
Isaac, priest (Moray) 1187x1203 
Isaac, son of Richard Palmer 118995 
Isaac, priest (Cambuskenneth) 1190x5 
Isaac Michael, persona of Logie, clerk 1198x1208 
Isaac Scott, master, clerk 1198x1213 
Isaac, son of Samuel 1212x22 
Isaac, burgess of Arbroath 1215x22 
Isaac of Forfar 1225x31 
Isaac, chaplain of Somerled 1239 
Isaac of Scone 1260 
Isaac mac Gilandrew 1278 

Israel 


Also known as Jacob, the biblical Israel was the son of Isaac and Rebekah (Genesis 
25:26), the third Patriarch, and the father of the twelve tribes of Israel. The name is 
known among English Jews, but is not common.” Several monks bear this name 
in early medieval Brittany.* The Israel who appears in an early thirteenth-century 
Scottish context is a man of the prior of Lanercost in Cumberland, and is witness to 
a charter at Kelso. 


Israel, man of the prior of Lanercost 1202 


Issachar 

The only occurrence of this name is a clerical one. The biblical Issachar was the son 
of Jacob and Leah, and head of one of the twelve tribes of Israel (Genesis 30:18). I 
have not found the name elsewhere. The one Scottish instance occurs north of the 
Tay, in Angus, and belongs to a priest. 


Isachar, chaplain of Fowlis 1203x12 


Joachim (2) 

Joachim is the Graecized form of the Hebrew name Jehoiakim (Ioakeip < 077217), 
meaning ‘He whom the Lord has set up’. In the Old Testament, Jehoiakim was the 
second son of Josiah, and a king of Judah (2 Kings 23:34); but in Christian tradition, 
Joachim is the father of Mary the mother of Jesus Christ. The name does not occur in 
the evidence for English Jews of this time, and the adoption of this name most likely 
points to growing devotion to the cult of the Virgin Mary.“ Joachim of Kinbuck 
witnesses nine charters relating to Strathearn, while the other Joachim acts as a juror 
with Robert, earl of Strathearn, around 1237, but cannot directly be linked to him. 


Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, 355. 

6 Courson, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Redon, 259, 345, 380; Davies, ‘Old Testament personal 
names’, 180. 

See Hammond, ‘Royal and aristocratic attitudes’. 
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Joachim, juror 13th cent. 
Joachim of Kinbuck, knight 124866 
Joel (2) 


Joel was a prophet of ancient Israel, and author of the Book of Joel; but the apparent 
occurrences of the name in our data are more likely to represent the Breton personal 
name Iudhael > Johel.® In post-Conquest eleventh-century England, for example, 
the name of a Breton baron in Devon, Judhael of Totnes, occurs as Juhel.© 


Joel (Joel), father of William late 12th cent. 
Joel (Johel), monk of Coldingham x1189 
Jonathan 


Jonathan, the son of King Saul, was a close friend of the biblical David (1 Samuel 
13-31). The name does not appear in the Anglo-Saxon evidence, in the Fine Rolls of 
Henry II, or among English Jews, but it was known in early medieval Wales among 
both clergy and laity.’ The occurrence of this name in Scotland could have been a 
reflex of the ‘cult’ of King David I, especially if it were a name in religion. This is 
again, however, an Old Testament name found in the orbit of the earls of Strathearn. 


Jonathan, bishop of Dunblane 1194x1207 


Jordan (38) 

The Jordan is the principal river of Palestine in which Jesus Christ was baptized by 
John, but occurs throughout the Old Testament too. It is not a name known to be 
used by Jews in Angevin England, and none of those called Jordan in the Fine Rolls 
of Henry III is a Jew. The name does not appear in the Anglo-Saxon evidence. In a 
charter of 1095 from Redon, a layman called Jordan appears as a witness.°* Now the 
name as it appears in early medieval sources (one thinks especially of Jordanes, histo- 
rian of the Goths) could be related to the Old Norse jordh; but in the twelfth century 
it is more likely a name inspired by the Crusades, especially since flasks of water 
from the Jordan were brought home from the Crusades for use in baptism. Given the 
high incidence of English or continental surnames among the Jordans who appear in 
Scotland, crusading would appear to be the most likely factor in the choice of name. 


Jordan (father of Henry) 12th cent. 
Jordan (father of Robert) 12th cent. 
Jordan (in Pennersaughs) 12th cent. 
Jordan, master x1185 
Jordan, grieve of Carstairs x1225 
Jordan, clerk 113943 
Jordan Hayrun 1145x53 
Jordan Ridel 1162x73 
Jordan Fleming 1165 


® See Black, The Surnames of Scotland, 384. 

6 ‘Juhel 1’, PASE (2006, 2010); Williams, ‘Judhael of Totnes’. 

67 Jonathan, princeps (i.e. abbot) of Abergele: Annales Cambriae (A) s.a. 412 [= AD 856], ed. 
Phillimore, 165. Jonathan, brother of Ceredig, Evans, The Text of the Book of Llan Dav, 218. 
Courson, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Redon, 339. 

See Shagrir, Naming Patterns, 22. 
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Jordan Lockhart 116577 
Jordan of Ord 116670 
Jordan, son of Swain the priest 1166x82 
Jordan of Woodford 1173x8 
Jordan Taisson 1174 
Jordan of Le Hommet 1174 
Jordan, chaplain 1182x1227 
Jordan, son of William, son of Niall 118995 
Jordan, abbot of Thornton 1192x3 
Jordan, king’s serviens/client 1195x1217 
Jordan 13th cent. 
Jordan, monk of Arbroath 13th cent. 
Jordan Mus 13th cent. 
Jordan, serviens (Soutra) 13th cent. 
Jordan, son-in-law of William de Salle 13th cent. 
Jordan, nepos of Hugh, steward of St Andrews 12026 
Jordan, persona of Symington 1204x19 
Jordan, son of Ursus 120617 
Jordan of Beverley 121133 
Jordan Comyn 121377 
Jordan Brack 1214x49 
Jordan, steward of Robert earl of Strathearn 1219x21 
Jordan of Corra 1223 
Jordan Lockhart, master, clerk 122563 
Jordan of Haddington 123040 
Jordan Lockhart 1235x64 
Jordan, precentor of Aberdeen 1236x44 
Jordan de Haudney 1240x50 
Jordan, son of Randekyn 1240x50 
Joseph (3) 


The Old Testament Joseph was the eleventh son of Jacob, who was sold into slavery 
in Egypt by his brothers, but rose to become the most powerful man in the kingdom 
next to Pharaoh (Genesis 37, 39-45). The other biblical character called Joseph was 
husband of the Virgin Mary, mother of Jesus Christ (Matthew 1, Luke 2). None of the 
occurrences of the name Joseph in Scotland is clerical. The son of Ealhweald was a 
neyf or serf (one may perhaps see an echo of Joseph son of Jacob here, as someone 
who was sold and bought); Joseph of Dunkeld is the last witness in the charter in which 
he appears, coming after the cook; and the Roger and Richard, sons of Joseph, were 
small-time landowners near Coldingham. Joseph occurs as the name of a tenant in 
Oxfordshire in 1066, and a couple of times among the Jews of Angevin England, but 
none of the eight called Joseph in the Fine Rolls of Henry III appears to be Jewish.” 


Joseph (in Dunkeld) 1195x1203 

Joseph, son of Ealhweald 1230s 

Joseph (father of Roger and Richard) 1240s 
Malachias (2) 


Malachias is the Graecized form of Malachi (?2x79 ‘my messenger’). The biblical 
Malachi was a Hebrew prophet and the author of the prophetic Book of Malachi. In 


” PASE Domesday — ‘Joseph 4’, Joseph ‘of Stockley’, fl. 1066; Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin 
England, 357. 
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the Scottish context it is perhaps a name in religion, rather than a name given at birth, 
for it belongs in both instances to Premonstratensian canons at Whithorn. I have not 
found the name among the Jews of Angevin England or in the Fine Rolls. 


Malachias, acolyte of Whithorn 1235 
Malachias, canon of Whithorn 1235 
Manasser 


The form Marsel is a French rendering of the name Manasser.”’ The biblical 
Manasseh (Vulgate, Manasse) was the first-born son of Joseph (Genesis 41:51, 
48:1, etc.); another Manasseh was the son of Hezekiah, and king of Judah (2 Kings 
21:1-18; 2 Chronicles 32:33—33:20). A later Manasser Marmion occurs in the Fine 
Roll for 1244, and several others by the name of Manasser appear throughout the 
Fine Rolls of Henry III, some of whom are Jews.” The name is quite common among 
the Jews of Angevin England.” 


Manasser Marmion (Marse/) 11367 


Methusaleh (2) 

Methusaleh (mowing, Ma8voada, Genesis 5:22—7), Mathusalam in the Vulgate, as 
the son of Enoch, was a descendant of Seth, who lived for 969 years, the oldest 
person in the Bible whose age is given. I have not found the name in England in this 
or the Anglo-Saxon period. 


Mathusalem, father of Gilchrist (Gilla Crist) and Mataidin 116178 
Mathusalem, dean of Brechin 1179 
Mattaniah 


In early thirteenth-century Lamberton, Berwickshire, a third of a toft had belonged 
to Matania, which was later given in return for homage and service by Richard 
of Lamberton to Stephen, the chaplain of Lamberton (Berwickshire). We know 
nothing more of this person, who was likely a layman, given that he is not given any 
designation. His name looks like Mattaniah (< Mattanyaht, 3771”, ‘Gift of the lord’), 
who was the last king of Judah, also known as Zedekiah (4 Reg. 24.17 = 2 Kings 
24.17), whose name is spelt Mathania in the Vulgate. I have not found the name in 
England in this or the Anglo-Saxon period. 


Mattaniah ? early 13th cent. 


" Chrs David I, 26. 

® Manasser Marmion occurs in Fine Roll C 60/41, 28 Henry II (1243-4) 185 (18 April 1244). 
Three Jews called Manasser in Fine Rolls of Henry II]: Manasser Senior, a Jew of York — 
Fine Roll C 60/28, 13 Henry III (1228-9) 298 (9 September 1229); Isaac son of Manasser, at 
Winchester — Fine Roll C 60/50, 37 Henry HI (1252-3) 195 (27 December 1252); Manasser, 
brother of Cok son of Aaron, a Jew of London — Fine Roll C 60/53, 40 Henry III (1255-6) 
965 (22 August 1256), 1008 (30 August 1256), 1007 (30 August 1256), Fine Roll C 60/57, 
44 Henry II (1259-60) 581 (5 August 1260), 583 (9 August 1260), Fine Roll C 60/59, 46 
Henry HI (1261-2) 553 (9 June 1262), and Fine Roll C 60/64, 51 Henry HI (1266-7) 419 (4 
June 1267). 

® Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, App. IX, 345-69. 

™ DCM, Misc. Ch. 869, printed in North Durham, App., no. 349. 
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Matthew (75) 

As the name of one of the four evangelists, Matthew is essentially a Christian name, 
but of Hebrew origin (Matityahu 17m or Matatyahu inn, ‘gift of the lord’ > Gk 
MattaSiac). The name does not occur in the Anglo-Saxon sources for England; by 
1086 in Domesday, a Frenchman called Matthew de Mortagne held many lands in 
chief, and another Matthew was a tenant, in Lincolnshire, of one Svein.” The name is 
equally popular in thirteenth-century England as in Scotland.” Just under half of the 
persons called Matthew were ecclesiastics. Fifty-two of the names occur in a context 
north of the Forth, thirty-nine north of the Tay. 


Matthew (father of Michael) 
Matthew (father of Robert) 


Matthew Black 1272 
Matthew Carnegie 1230x41 
Matthew d’Eu 1177x98 
Matthew de Cuton 1198x1202 
Matthew de Feding 1266 
Matthew de Letheuyn 1269x71 
Matthew de Normanville 1207x19 


Matthew de Urbe, master, papal scribe 
Matthew del Spitel 


Matthew Egen, clerk (at Dunkeld) 1214x25 
Matthew Fleming 

Matthew Greathead, alderman of Aberdeen 127185 
Matthew le Cheyne, sheriff of Forfar, knight 1272 
Matthew Lorimer 

Matthew Mowat 1229 
Matthew of Aberdeen, master, archdeacon of Glasgow 123844 
Matthew of Aberdeen, master, clerk 1197x1214 
Matthew of Auchencrow 121434 


Matthew of Conon 
Matthew of Crambeth, bishop of Dunkeld (d. 1309) 


Matthew of Eccles 126882 
Matthew of Elgin, canon of Moray 123863 
Matthew of Greenlaw, mayor of Berwick 1255 
Matthew of Hawthorndean 

Matthew of Howburn «1249 
Matthew of Kinninmonth 126670 
Matthew of Moncreiffe 1249x51 
Matthew of Newton, abbot of Melrose (1246-61) 1246x53 
Matthew of Rome, master, clerk, scribe 

Matthew Ridel 1247x60 
Matthew Scott, bishop-elect of Dunkeld (d. 1230) 122330 
Matthew the Falconer 1202x3 
Matthew, bishop of Aberdeen (d. 1199) 1150x98 
Matthew, bishop of Ross (d. 1274) 1272 
Matthew, brother of John of Kinnear 

Matthew, brother of William, parson of Aberdeen 118599 
Matthew, brother, chaplain 11923 





Matthew, burgess of Arbroath 


® PASE (2006, 2010); PASE Domesday. 
76 A search of the Fine Rolls of Henry III for ‘Matthew’, online at http://www.finerollshenry3.org. 
uk/content/search/search_text.html produces 266 hits (accessed 29 July 2017). 
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Matthew, canon 121125 
Matthew, chaplain (Aberdeen) 11931208 
Matthew, chaplain (ROX) 1179x85 
Matthew, chaplain of Tullibody 118998 
Matthew, clerk 1160x4 
Matthew, clerk (Fife, TRW) 1208 
Matthew, clerk of Bishop Andrew of Moray 1239 
Matthew, clerk of Bishop Matthew of Aberdeen 1193x8 
Matthew, clerk of Penpont 1198x1211 
Matthew, clerk, brother of William, persona of Aberdeen «1190 
Matthew, dean of Brechin 1198x1214 
Matthew, dean of Desnes 1209x18 
Matthew, dean of Dunblane 121426 
Matthew, dean of Dunkeld 120329 
Matthew, dean of Rattray 120325 


Matthew, mair of Glasclune 
Matthew, marischal 





Matthew, master, brother of John 1169x89 
Matthew, monk of Dunfermline 123850 
Matthew, official of Dunkeld 1203x9 
Matthew, persona of Aberdour 1199 
Matthew, persona of Dunning 1200x10 
Matthew, persona of Urray 1227 
Matthew, sacrist of Brechin 1179 
Matthew, son of Absalom of Lennox 124751 
Matthew, son of Cosmungo the priest x1200 
Matthew, son of Dusith of Conon 1194x1244 
Matthew, son of Edrick 1199x1207 
Matthew, son of Matthew son of Dusith of Conon 

Matthew, son of Ness 1260 
Matthew, son of Ralph Russell 

Matthew, son of Robert, king’s chaplain 1175x8 
Matthew, son of Simon of Tullibody 118998 
Matthew, steward of Bishop Matthew 118999 
Matthew, steward of bishop of St Andrews 127386 

Michael (112) 


Michael (82°2, ‘Who is like God?’), the ‘prince’ or patron-angel of Israel (Daniel 
10:13, 21; 12:1; cf. Revelations 12:7). Despite the biblical associations with warfare, 
only four persons in the database with the name Michael were knights, whereas thir- 
ty-eight or so were in clerical orders. Michael occurs only twice in the Anglo-Saxon 
evidence; in both cases the name belongs to eleventh-century clergy, and both were 
almost certainly Normans, among whom the cult of Saint Michael was historically 
strong through the monastery and shrine of Mont-Saint-Michel.” So, the occurrence 
of Michael as a name could suggest the extent of Norman influence in Scotland; 
but we should also note that Scone Abbey had Saint Michael as a patron, and an 
earlier church there could have been dedicated to him.” Fourteen of the twenty-eight 
persons called Michael who are known to have held land did so north of the Forth, 


7” One was bishop of Avranches (‘Michael 1’, PASE); the other was a chaplain to William I 
(‘Michael 2’, PASE). For the particular Norman veneration of the archangel Michael, see 
Alexander, Norman Illumination, 85-100. 

8 See Hammond, ‘Royal and aristocratic attitudes’, 71. 
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most of them north of the Tay. We also have a Gilla Micheil, a name which means 
‘servant of Michael’, in thirteenth-century Perthshire. 


Gilla Michéil, earl of Fife 112436 

Michael Scott, son of Malothen, knight 1225x38 

Michael of Wemyss, knight 122683 

Michael of Moncur, knight 1242x51 

Michael Scott of Balwearie, knight 1280x3 

Gilla Michéil MacFhearchar 13th cent. 
Moses (5) 


The only cleric who appears in the database with the name Moses is not from 
Scotland, but is the papal vice-chancellor of Gregory VUI and Clement UI.” This is 
a name that is likely to have been inspired by crusading, the biblical exemplar being 
the one who led God’s chosen people to the Promised Land. In England, a Moses 
is sub-tenant in Somerset of the bishop of Coutances in 1086.°° In Dorset, in 1250, 
a Moses le Bret (and so apparently a Breton) occurs in the Fine Roll.*' In Scotland, 
all except one, Moses the carver, occur south-east of the Forth; and all occur in the 
thirteenth century. 


Moses, crossbowman 1198x1214 

Moses (father of Dougal) 123241 

Moses (father of Angerius) 1234x44 

Moses, son of Richard early 13th cent. 

Moses, carver mid-13th cent. 
Nazar(us) 


There is one person with the name Nazar, which means ‘from Nazareth’. Note that 
Nazar’s father has the patriarchal name Isaac; his son was called John. He occurs in 
Perthshire. 


Nazar Scot, son of Isaac 120325 


Nemias (Neemias, Nehemiah) (2) 

Nehemiah (777993, Gk Negpiac ‘The Lorp is comfort’) is the central figure of the 
Book of Nehemiah, which describes his work rebuilding Jerusalem and purifying the 
Jewish community. Both persons occur around the same time, south of the Clyde. It 
is a very rare name otherwise. 


Nemias, canon of Whithorn 1232 
Nemias, juror 1235 
Samson (15) 


The name means, ‘like the sun’ (jiwaw). The biblical Samson (Judges 13:24—16:31) 
destroyed the Philistines’ temple of Dagon (Judges 16:23—31). The name in Scotland 
could either reflect the Crusades, or be a Breton influence, the patron saint of Dél 


® §t Andrews Liber, 62-7, 67-71. 

80 PASE Domesday, Moses 1, Moses ‘of Tellisford’, fl. 1086, at http://domesday.pase.ac.uk/ 
Domesday?op=5&personkey=50336 (accessed 28 July 2017). 

5! Fine Roll C 60/47, 34 Henry II (1249-50) 396 (27 May 1250). 
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being Saint Samson. In the Anglo-Saxon evidence, the name occurs twice before the 
eleventh century, and then belongs to Normans when it appears after the Conquest in 
Domesday Book.*? In the Fine Rolls of Henry II, Samson is mainly a Jewish name, 
but also occurs among Cornishmen, men of Dorset, and ecclesiastics.** Twelve of 
the fifteen men called Samson in Scotland appear in the borders; the exceptions are a 
bishop of Brechin, a man of the bishop of Aberdeen, and Samson son of Gilbert, who 
witnessed charters for Scone Abbey. 


Samson, bishop of Brechin 115372 
Samson, monk of Durham 1152x9 
Samson, prior of Coldingham (probably same person as above) 1159x61 
Samson the chaplain 1171 
Samson, son of William of Oxton 1179x90 
Brother Samson 1192x3 
Samson, man of the bishop of Aberdeen 1199x1205 
Samson, a landholder in Lauder 13th cent. 
Samson Hunter 13th cent. 
Samson of Longcroft 13th cent. 
Samson, son of Gilbert 13th cent. 
Samson de Aula 1200x43 
Samson of the almonry 120313 
Samson of Coupland 121839 
Samson, clerk of William Lindsay 1242x7 
Samuel (12) 


Only three of the recorded persons called Samuel were certainly in clerical orders. 
The biblical Samuel spent his youth at the House of the Lord in Shiloh (1 Samuel 3), 
so this is a temple name and perhaps popularized by the Crusades. It does not occur 
in the Anglo-Saxon evidence. In thirteenth-century England, there are several Jews 
called Samuel, but only one apparently Christian Samuel appears in the Fine Rolls of 
Henry III.*° Four of the twelve Samuels found in the Scottish record are to be found 
north of the Tay, four south of the Clyde, and the others in a south-eastern context, 
two being clerk or chaplain to earls of Huntingdon. 


Samuel (father of Gilchrist’s mother) 12th cent. 
Samuel, clerk 1139x4]1 
Samuel of Perth 116099 
Samuel 1172x8 
Samuel, priest 1187x1203 
Samuel (father of Isaac) 13th cent. 


* See Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names’, 3, 13. 

8 See PASE: ‘Samson 1’, ‘bishop of the Hwicce’ [bishop of Worcester], 1096-112; ‘Samson 2’, 
chaplain, fl. 1081. PASE Domesday: ‘Samson 4’, the chaplain, fl. 1086; ‘Samson 5’, Samson ‘of 
Hatherton’, fl. 1086. 

4 For example, Samson of Cornwall, who appears in Northumberland, Fine Roll C 60/11, 3 Henry 
Ill (1218-19) 441 (24 October 1219); Samson Baker, Dorset, Fine Roll C 60/15, 5 Henry II 
(1220-1) 58 (10 January 1221); Samson son of Fulk, Hertfordshire, Fine Roll C 60/23, 9 Henry 
Il (1225) 364 (19 October 1225); Samson, abbot St Benet’s at Holme (Norfolk), Fine Roll C 
60/28, 13 Henry III (1228-9) 239 (25 June 1229). 

85 In Hertfordshire, Agnes was the wife of Alexander son of Samuel, with daughters Matilda, 
Petronilla, Alice, and Amphelisa — Fine Roll C 60/37, 25 Henry III (1240-1) 368 (25 April 
1241). 
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Samuel (father of Mariota and Amabilla) 13th cent. 

Samuel of Renfrew (father of Gilbert) 13th cent. 

Samuel, chaplain of Earl John 1232 

Samuel of Fala 12345 

Samuel mac Kennedy 1260 

Samuel MacCann 1260 
Sara 


The biblical Sara was wife of Abraham and mother of Isaac (Genesis 16, 18). The 
one occurrence is north of the Tay. The name does not occur in Anglo-Saxon sources 
or in the Fine Rolls of Henry HI. 


Sara, wife of Hugh of Calder «1214 


Seth (3) 
The biblical Seth was the third son of Adam and Eve (Genesis 4:25). There are three 
occurrences: one in Moray, one in Fife, and one in Lanarkshire. 


Seth (father of Fearchar) 
Seth mac Lood 
Seth, clerk of Kilpatrick 1266 


Simon (247) 

Simon or Simeon, the second son of Jacob and Leah, was father of the Israelite 
tribe of Simeon (Genesis 29:33). The name is rare in Anglo-Saxon sources, where 
it is only found with a late ninth-century moneyer, and could be the Old English 
Sigemund, not Simon.** A Norman abbot of Ely (1082-93) is called Simeon;*’ and 
another well-known English Symeon, of the late eleventh and early twelfth centu- 
ries, is the monk and historian, Symeon of Durham (fl. ca 1090-ca 1128).°* There 
are eighteen persons called Simon or Simeon in the cartulary of Redon, and the 
name also appears in the cartulary of Quimperlé.*” The name is known too among 
the clergy in early medieval Wales.” By the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
names Simon and Simeon are very common in the Fine Rolls, but only a few among 
the Jews bear the name in this source.’! The name Simon, however, does occur in 
the evidence for the Jews of Angevin England.” In Scotland before 1286, the name 
Simon belongs to at least four of the Frasers of Lovat, more than any other family 
in the data. 


86 *Simun 1’, PASE. 

87 *Simeon 1’, PASE. 

8 Bernard Meehan, ‘Symeon of Durham (fl. c.1090-c.1128)’, Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004, http://www.oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/ 
view/article/25556 (accessed 25 July 2017). 

® Courson, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Redon, index; Maitre, Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Sainte- 
Croix-de-Quimperle, index. 

Evans, The Text of the Book of Llan Dav, 74, 171. 

*! For example, Simon of Norwich, who is accused of circumcision along with several other Jews 
— Fine Roll C 60/35, 20 Henry II (1235-6) 4 (3 November 1235); Simon, son of Salomon of 
Marlborough, a money-lender — Fine Roll C 60/47, 34 Henry III (1249-50) 23 (12 November 
1249). 

” Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, 362, 368-9. 
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Simon Fraser 1184«1202 
Simon Fraser 1230s 
Simon Fraser 1247x83 
Simon Fraser 1263x91 


The first husband of King David’s queen, Maud, was called Simon de Senlis (d. 
111113), and so was their son, the second Simon de Senlis (d. 1153), both being 
earl of Northampton and of Huntingdon. The name Simon also occurs twice among 
the Lindsays and the Lockharts, families operating south of the Forth and Clyde 
and being of Norman origin. The diocese of Moray had two bishops named Simon, 
Simon de Tosny (d. 1184) and Simon de Gunby (d. 1251). There were also bishops 
of Ross, of the Isles, and of Dunblane who were called Simon. 


Simon, bishop of Ross x1155 
Simon de Tosny, bishop of Moray d. 1184 
Simon de Liberatione, bishop of Dunblane d. ca 1195 
Simon, bishop of the Isles d. 1248 
Simon de Gunby, bishop of Moray d. 1251 


With the probable exceptions of Simon son of Bertolf and Simon Crock (Crook), 
the knights who bear the name Simon are from families with continental roots. 


Simon, son of Bertolf 1208x32 
Simon Mauleverer 1208x34 
Simon Lindsay 1215x50 
Simon Crock 122172 
Simon de Quarrantilly 1229x52 
Simon Lockhart 124773 
Simon Fraser 124783 
Simon Fraser 1263x91 
Simon Fleming 12834 
Solomon (8) 


The biblical Solomon was the son of King David and Bathsheba (2 Samuel 12:24), 
David’s successor as king of Israel (1 Kings 2:1—-12), and the builder of the First 
Temple in Jerusalem (1 Kings 5—7). Solomon is therefore a Davidic name, but also 
a name associated with the Temple in Jerusalem, a name especially associated with 
the military Order of the Temple of Solomon — the Knights Templar. Solomon is 
also a name with Breton associations, after the ruler called Salomon, killed in 874 
and venerated as a martyr.*? There is one example of the name among pre-1066 
landholders in Domesday Book, but it occurs a number of times in early medieval 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton contexts. There are, however, three separate men with 
this name in Domesday Book among landholders of 1086, holding under Breton and 
Norman lords.” In England, there was a mayor of London called Solomon of Basing 
in 1216-17,” but others called Solomon were Jews.”’ British and Breton influence 


°° Smith, Province and Empire, 101. 

** “Salomon 1’, PASE; Davies, ‘Old Testament personal names’, 177-8, 180, 190-2. 
°° PASE Domesday. 

°° Gairdner, The Historical Collections, 244. 

7 CFR. 
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could therefore account for this name in Scotland, especially among twelfth-century 
clergy; but crusading is likely another factor in the thirteenth-century lay occurrences. 


Solomon, clerk of Bishop Herbert/dean of Glasgow 1160x74 
Solomon, clerk 1174x99 
Solomon of Norham (?knight) 1180x1203 
Solomon of Thomastown (?knight) 1204x15 
Solomon of Cupar (?knight) 124554 
Solomon (occ. near Furness Abbey) 1246 
Solomon Frebern of Lamberton 125060 
Solomon Hogg 13th cent. 


Susanna (3) 

The biblical Susanna is the subject of Daniel 13, a part of the book that only appears in 
the Septuagint; she was a wife falsely accused by two lecherous men, but vindicated 
by Daniel, who exposed her accusers. The name occurs either in a Fife context or in 
relation to Kelso Abbey; but Susanna, countess of Fife, was daughter of Llywelyn 
ab Iorwerth, prince of Wales. I have found no examples of Susanna from the rest 
of Britain before the twelfth century, but the name occurs across England by the 
mid-thirteenth century.”® 


Susanna, wife of Robert of Pearshall «1194 

Susanna, countess of Fife 1237 

Susanna, wife of John the armour-bearer 1276 
Conclusions 


The first observation is that the occurrence of Old Testament and other Hebraic 
names offers no evidence for the presence of Jews in Scotland before 1286. Aaron is 
the one name to occur exclusively among the Jews; this instance happens, however, 
not in Scotland but only in relation to a Scottish person. 

Secondly, many Old Testament and Hebraic names begin to crop up in Britain 
after the Norman conquest of England. Some names can specifically be put down 
to Norman influence, although a name such as Michael could probably also reflect 
a local cult. The names Samson and Solomon reflect a certain Breton influence; but 
together with Samuel, as names associated with the Temple, their use might also be 
put down to crusading; and they are names that occur mainly in a southerly Scottish 
context. Adam, the most popular Hebraic name, began to appear in large quantities 
only after the Norman advent in England, where we can observe its specific occur- 
rence among Norman barons and their tenants. 

Thirdly, there are names with a seemingly specific religious significance. David 
is the most prominent of this group: the choice of the name David for the future 
King David I was in some sense a prophetic act, and its subsequent prolific adoption 
among the inhabitants of the Scottish kingdom must in large part be a response to 
that reign, and the quasi-cult of the king that grew up after his death. The names of 
prophets (especially those of the Minor Prophets, Nehemiah and Malachi) are nearly 
always clerical, and their adoption appears allied to religious orders concerned with 
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ecclesiastical reform. Joseph and Joachim, meanwhile, are most likely names that 
reflect developments around the cult of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Finally, there are names that are found associated with certain families and 
regions. Absalom, for example, is peculiar; it is very rare outside Scotland, and 
belongs particularly — in our data — to the Lennox family. As we have already seen, 
there is a fairly substantial prevalence of Old Testament names in Lennox and 
Strathearn, and throughout their associated dioceses of Glasgow, Dunblane, and 
Dunkeld. One is therefore tempted to see a connection — to which the distribution 
of church dedications to Saint Patrick, Saint Kessog, Saint Blane, and Saint Cattan 
would also point — joining Kingarth on Bute (home of the seventh- and eighth-cen- 
tury Noahs and Daniel), Dumbarton, and Lennox, with Dunblane and Strathearn.” 
In this line of argument we could also reach for the correspondence of the Cenél 
Comgaill (who gave their name to Cowal in Argyll) and the Comgallaig (‘people 
of Comgall’) of Strathearn.'°° And so we might reasonably ask whether the strong 
showing of Old Testament names in this stretch of territory represents a continuing 
tradition from an earlier age, influenced by British Christianity;!°' or whether it is a 
newer phenomenon (incidentally coincident with a strong degree of Gaelic naming 
practice too), focused on Lennox and Strathearn — a latter-day practice which picked 
out specific names, Abraham, Absalom, Isaac, and perhaps Jonathan, Matthew, 
Michael, and Nazar too. 

In the end, the proliferation of Old Testament naming in the kingdom of Scots 
before the Wars of Independence is not to be seen as something uniform. We might 
in part be reaping the harvest of documentary survival, viewing in some parts of the 
kingdom the continuation of a previously invisible tradition, only hinted at in the 
early evidence. Otherwise, we must look to continental influence, from Normandy 
and Brittany; to the Crusades, with their focus on the Holy Land in general, and 
Jerusalem and the Temple in particular; to reformers of the Church, and their 
prophetic zeal; and finally to the development of local cults, whether of kings of the 
earth, or of the Queen of Heaven. 


* Medieval dedications to Patrick are to be found at Strageath, Perthshire; Kilpatrick, Argyll 
(under the earl of Lennox); and the chapel of Dumbarton Castle. There are dedications to Kessog 
at Auchterarder, Perthshire; Luss, Dunbartonshire; and Barrnakillis in Strathearn. Dedications 
to Blane (whose name is an element in Dunblane) are at Kilblane, Argyll; Sauchie, Alloa, in 
Clackmannanshire; and Bute. Dedications to Cattan of Kingarth are at Aberuthven, Perthshire; 
and Gigha parish church, Argyll. For details, see the online database, Survey of Dedications to 
Saints in Medieval Scotland, at http://www.shca.ed.ac.uk/Research/saints/. 

100 ‘Watson, The History of the Celtic Place-Names, 209, n.2; Woolf, From Pictland, 226-7. 

'l Fraser, ‘Strangers on the Clyde’. 
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In the mid-fifteenth century an Edinburgh burgess with the rather unusual name of 
Duthac Wigmore first enters the historical record.' Precisely why his parents chose 
this name will never be known for certain. It does seem to indicate veneration on 
their part, or within their social circle, however, for a northern Scottish saint whose 
shrine was located several hundred miles to the north in Easter Ross. The earliest 
recorded dedication in Edinburgh to St Duthac was an altar founded in his honour 
in the church of St Giles in 1438, when Wigmore was already an adult.* The appear- 
ance of the name therefore indicates the presence of the cult in Edinburgh, and 
in southern Scotland, before this was confirmed by official records. Perhaps less 
surprising was the decision by another Edinburgh couple called Wallace to name 
one of their children Ninian in the late fifteenth century.* Veneration of the saint of 
Whithorn was firmly established in Edinburgh by that period, with an altar dedicated 
to Ninian in the burgh church of St Giles in Edinburgh since 1439 and where he 
was one of the co-dedicatees of Trinity College (founded 1462).* It is a relatively 
straightforward process to identify the major trends in devotion to the saints among 
the Scottish political, clerical, and urban elites in the later Middle Ages. The royal 
house, nobility, clergy, and wealthy merchants and craft organizations were respon- 
sible for the vast majority of recorded acts of veneration of the saints, through gifts 
to shrines, the foundation of chantries, or the marking of feast days in their books 
of hours and psalters. Identifying such trends among the rest of the late medieval 
Scottish population is considerably more complicated, often limited to vague refer- 
ences to crowds of pilgrims at Whithorn and Tain, or criticisms of popular devotional 
practice within literary works.* Personal name evidence, such as the appearance of 


Duthac Wigmore was one of many involved in the upkeep of the High Altar of St Giles, 
Edinburgh in 1447 and the chaplain of the altar of St Michael in 1454, also within St Giles. St 
Giles Reg., 77 & 104. 

2 St Giles Reg., 59, 65, 67, 69 & 76. 

Ninian Wallace was a chaplain, son of Patrick and brother to Helen and William. Prot. Bk. 
Foular, nos. 111, 159, 800 & 804. 

4 Midlothian Chrs, 280-90; St Giles Reg., 47. 

One example of this is David Lindsay’s criticism of the association between saints and particular 
ailments in his poem The Monarche, and the behaviour of crowds of pilgrims at the Loretto 
shrine in Musselburgh. Lindsay, Works, iii, 29-30, 40. 
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men called Duthac and Ninian in later medieval Edinburgh, provides one potential 
source for bridging this gap.° 

For the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there is a major expansion in the range 
of surviving sources for exploring naming patterns in the kingdom of the Scots. 
According to a thesis put forward by David McRoberts in 1968, that period was also 
characterized by a self-consciously nationalist trend in Scottish religious practice.’ 
McRoberts and Leslie Macfarlane suggested that this ‘liturgical nationalism’ was 
fostered by both the national church and the Stewart dynasty, and led to a rediscovery 
of Scotland’s early saints.’ It was this broader process that for McRoberts would 
have explained the choice of Duthac and Ninian as personal names in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Although this thesis has been the subject of a serious critique 
in recent works by David Ditchburn and within my own research, the identification 
by McRoberts of nationalist trends in fifteenth-century religious practice continues to 
receive currency in general histories of the period.’ This chapter will focus on three 
lists of Scottish personal names from 1440, 1513, and 1560, to explore changing 
patterns in the use of male personal names in Scotland between the early fifteenth 
century and the Reformation.'® It will consider whether these lists, in conjunction 
with a range of other contemporary sources, support or refute the devotional nation- 
alism thesis. It will also explore what naming patterns can tell us about the popularity 
of a particular group of Scottish saints cults in the period. 


Scottish saints in the later Middle Ages 


McRoberts and Macfarlane’s contention that there was an upsurge of interest in 
Scottish saints in the later Middle Ages mainly stems from liturgical and chronicle 
evidence.'! Those calendars that have survived from late fifteenth- and sixteenth-cen- 
tury Scotland, found in books of hours, psalters, breviaries, and ordinals, tend to 
include a wider range of feasts of Scottish saints than the small sample that have 
survived from prior to the fifteenth century.'* The saints who appeared with 
greatest regularity in these calendars were a group of twelve, headed by Ninian of 
Whithorn and the patrons of Scotland’s major cathedrals, Andrew, Columba, and 
Kentigern, alongside less well-known figures whose shrines were located at smaller 
churches, Duthac of Tain, Fillan of Strathfillan, Monan of Inverey, Kessog of Luss, 
Constantine of Govan, Baldred of Tyninghame, Adrian of the Isle of May, and 
Triduana of Restalrig. The clerical writers of Scottish chronicles and histories from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries also took a strong interest in this group, whom 


° For a discussion of this issue see Herlihy, ‘Tuscan names’. 

7 McRoberts, ‘The Scottish Church and nationalism’. 

8 Macfarlane, William Elphinstone, 234. 

°  Ditchburn, ‘The “McRoberts thesis” and patterns of sanctity’; Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 7-11, 44-79. 

This chapter will focus on non-Gaelic personal names. 

'' The acceptance of McRoberts’s thesis is most evident in Galbraith’s study in which he used 
three liturgical calendars from the period to support his argument that nationalism amongst the 
fifteenth-century clergy had led to a ‘great revival in the cultus of the national saints’. Galbraith, 
‘The Middle Ages’, 23. Andrew Barrell follows a similar line, commenting that there was 
“greater interest in Scottish saints which led to the production of the Aberdeen Breviary’. Barrell, 
Medieval Scotland, 252, 267. It also appears in the most recent survey volume on the period: 
Stevenson, Power and Propaganda, 137-9. 

” For all that follows see Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 44-8. 
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they considered to be among the pantheon of Scottish national saints. Andrew of 
Wyntoun (1408x24), Walter Bower (1440s), John Maior (1521), and Hector Boece 
(1527) discussed the careers and miracles of a number of these saints, most notably, 
Ninian, Duthac, Adrian, Fillan, Monan, Baldred, and Triduana, in their works. They 
provided these saints with roles in the grand narrative of the arrival of Christianity 
in Scotland and the development of monasticism and the national church structure. 
As missionaries or martyrs these saints were used to complement the traditional 
framework of Scottish church history, centred on the arrival of Andrew’s relics 
in the fourth century, Columba’s conversion of the Picts in the sixth century, and 
Margaret’s introduction of reformed practices in the eleventh century.'’ They were 
used to add extra layers of sanctity and to draw politically peripheral regions such as 
the southwest and far north of the Scottish kingdom into this grand narrative. 

This clerical promotion of an extended Scottish pantheon of saints was also reflected 
in the Aberdeen Breviary project, masterminded by William Elphinstone, bishop of 
Aberdeen (1483-1514), with strong support from James IV (1488-1513). The aim of 
the project was to create a new breviary to form the basis of a Scottish liturgical ‘use’, 
gathering into one convenient edition the legends of local saints that were otherwise 
scattered in diffuse sources. The breviary included legends for the twelve saints who 
appeared regularly in earlier calendars, and around seventy further saints that were 
identified as Scottish, or as having a strong connection with the kingdom.'* McRoberts 
argued that this ‘bias in favour of national saints’ identified in the liturgy and chron- 
icle tradition had filtered into the religious practices of lay Scots by the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. His evidence for this was a range of altars founded in honour of 
saints Andrew, Kentigern, Machan of Campsie, Moluag of Lismore, Ninian, and Serf 
in Glasgow Cathedral during that period. These altars comprised around a quarter of 
the total chantry dedications in the cathedral in the later Middle Ages.'* A broader 
survey of such dedications shows, however, that this was unusual. Scottish saints made 
up only a small proportion of the chantry dedications in cathedral, burgh and parish 
churches in the later Middle Ages. In general, it is clear that the Scottish pantheon 
of saints had an important, but far from a dominant, role in the religious practices of 
the elite in the Middle Ages. The piety of Scottish kings, and the rest of the political, 
urban, and ecclesiastical elite, involved interest in a typically western European range 
of saints, including veneration of new Marian and Christocentric cults, in addition to 
numerous new and longer established universal and international saints.'¢ 


Labourers, sailors, and clergy 


If not the elite, what about ordinary Scots? David Ditchburn’s survey of the naming 
patterns of Scottish migrant workers in northern England in 1440 noted the striking 
absence of men and women named after Scottish saints. Among the 375 itinerant 
agricultural labourers and servants recorded in Cumberland and Westmorland 


‘3° [bid., 13-42. 

Macquarrie, Legends of Scottish Saints, xv—xvi; Macfarlane, William Elphinstone, 231-46. 

'S McRoberts, ‘The Scottish Church and nationalism’, 10. 

The popularity of Mary and Marian cults was particularly striking in late medieval Scotland. Also 
of significance were Christ cults such as the Holy Blood and Holy Cross. Notably popular biblical 
saints included John the Baptist, James, Michael, and Ann. From the British Isles dedications 
to Thomas Becket and Cuthbert of Durham were widespread, while mainland cults with a large 
following included those of saints Ann, Katherine, and Nicholas. Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 13-42. 
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in 1440, by far the most common name among the men was John (34%), with its 
female equivalent, Joanne (29%), the most common among women. The next most 
common female names were Margaret (13%) and Mariota (11%), with Thomas 
(12%), William (12%), Robert (8%), and Patrick (5%) most common among the 
men.'’ A list of 506 shipwrights and mariners in James IV’s navy in 1513 suggests 
that little had changed in the intervening half-century. The most common name by 
far was still John, which accounted for more than a quarter (26%) of the men. The 
next most popular name was Thomas (9%), followed by a series of Anglo-Norman 
and biblical names associated with the Scottish royal house — James (9%), William 
(9%), Robert (6%), David (5%), and Alexander (3%). Other popular names included 
those associated with the English royal house (Henry, Richard, and Edward) and 
biblical or international saints (Nicholas, George, Patrick, Stephen, Martin, Peter, 
and Matthew). Aside from fifteen men named Andrew, none of the sailors, wrights, 
or gunners were named after Scottish saints.'® 

A survey of the 1375 men who made up the first group of reformed clergy in 
Scotland after 1560 suggests slight changes in the early sixteenth century. The most 
popular names remained John (22%), William (11%), James (10%), Thomas (8%), 
and Alexander (7%).'? However, within this group there were twelve men named 
Ninian and four named Mungo. Although making up less than 1% of the total, it is 
clear that these two names had grown in popularity by the sixteenth century. A perusal 
of personal names recorded in late medieval Scottish governmental, ecclesiastical, 
and urban sources suggests that these lists are broadly representative of the range 
of male names used in the Scots-speaking parts of the kingdom in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The range of names in regular use remained relatively small, and 
was little different from those found in the People of Medieval Scotland, 1093-1314 
database. Overall the trends in naming patterns provide no evidence to suggest a 
general rediscovery of Scottish saints at a grass-roots level; if anything there appears 
to have been less of an interest in such saints as a group among the broader popula- 
tion than within the elite. The vast majority of the Scottish saints whose feasts were 
included in Scottish calendars and within the chronicle tradition made little impact on 
the naming stock of the late medieval kingdom. There were few if any Scots named 
Adrian, Baldred, Monan, Palladius, or Triduana in the later Middle Ages, let alone 
Machan or Moluag.*? However, perhaps the most interesting change within the lists 
and the broader naming stock was the presence of large numbers of men named Ninian 
and Mungo, and the less common, but striking appearance of men bearing the names 
of three other Scottish saints, Duthac, Constantine, and Kessog.”! The remainder of 
this chapter will provide discussion of the distribution of these names, and the extent 
to which they correspond with record evidence for devotion to these saints. 


'7 Ditchburn, ‘The “McRoberts thesis” and patterns of sanctity’, 184-5. 

The 506 names were those not identified as French, Spanish, or German. Treasurer Accts., iv, 

App., 502-9. The men were listed under the headings Ship Wrights, Mariners of the ‘Great 

Ship’, Mariners of the ‘Margaret’, Mariners of the ‘James’, Boatman of the English Boat (a 

prize), Boatman of the ‘Great Boat’, Boatman of the ‘little boat’, Gunners of the ‘Great Ship’, 

Mariners of the little boat called the ‘Gabriel’, Gunners, and Gunners of the ‘Margaret’. 

'° Haws, Scottish Parish Clergy, 251-323. 

Rare exceptions to this are Baldred Halliburton, NRS Papers of Clerk family of Penicuik, 

GD 18/4; Baldred Blacadder of Tulliallan, 1480, RMS, ii, no. 1440; and Monan Hog from 

Aberdeenshire, NRS Title Deeds from Castle Fraser, GD 1/661/28. 

*! Although there were no men named Duthac, Constantine, or Kessog in the three lists discussed 
above, men bearing the names appear regularly in other record sources from the period. 
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Scottish saints and personal names in the later Middle Ages 


There is considerable debate as to what influenced the choice of children’s names 
in the Middle Ages. Date of birth, familial tradition, and the influence of godparents 
and local clergy may all have played a role in the choice of name. This chapter takes 
a fairly positivist approach, following Stephen Wilson’s conclusion that a name can 
generally be seen to indicate an interest on the part of the parents, the wider family, 
or other interested parties, in the saint after whom they were named.” Recent studies 
have used names, in conjunction with other sources, to explore the popularity in late 
medieval Scotland of saints George and Cuthbert. Personal names, in conjunction 
with other sources, have allowed these studies to show that popular interest in these 
saints in Scotland was able to override the strong political connections that they 
had with England.** This approach was made possible by the fact that George and 
Cuthbert were almost unknown as forenames or surnames in Scotland before the 
fourteenth century. Naming patterns are therefore of limited use for exploring the 
popularity of Andrew, Columba (Malcolm), Fergus, and Margaret, as these were 
forenames that were too widespread and longstanding to indicate an acute interest 
in those saints.** The names of most local saints were, however, extremely rare 
in Scotland before the fifteenth century, and their appearance is therefore a more 
reliable indication of interest in the cult.” 

The most striking trend in devotion to Scottish saints in the later Middle Ages was 
the growth of the cult of Ninian of Whithorn. By the fifteenth century, Ninian appears 
to have been viewed as an unofficial patron saint of the Scots, with altars dedicated 
to the saint the focus of the communal identity of Scottish trading communities in 
Flanders and the Baltic.”° Within Scotland the period from the fourteenth century 
onwards saw large numbers of chantry dedications in honour of Ninian founded 
in cathedrals, burgh churches, and small town and rural parish churches across 
Scotland.*’ In the same period, the cult spread to northern England, attracting the 
interest of Richard III (1483-5).** The success of Ninian’s cult stemmed in part from 
the popularity of his shrine in Galloway, which enjoyed a consistent reputation as an 
effective curative centre throughout the later Middle Ages, with regular domestic and 
international pilgrim traffic. Surprisingly Ninian was almost unknown as a personal 
name prior to the fifteenth century, with only one man bearing the name appearing 
in the PoMS database.” In the later Middle Ages the name was widespread, particu- 
larly in southern Scotland, with the strongest concentrations in Galloway, close to 
the shrine at Whithorn. Further groups of individuals named Ninian were found in 


2 Wilson, Saints and Their Cults, 14-15. 

Boardman, ‘The cult of St George’; Turpie, ‘A monk from Melrose?’. 

Margaret was a common European forename and is more likely to have resulted from interest 
in Margaret of Antioch. Fergus was a broadly popular name in the Gaelic areas of Scotland and 
did not necessarily bear any relation to the saint’s cult. Malcolm originated in Gaelic as Mdel 
Coluim, meaning servant, slave, or follower of Columba; however by the later Middle Ages it 
is unclear whether this devotional meaning was still a powerful factor for the choice of name, 
especially in the non-Gaelic world. 

The PoMS project database includes five men named Baldred, one Kentigern, and one possible 
Duthac, with no men bearing the other names listed above. 

°° Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 37-42. 

27 [bid., 62-73 and 81-93. 

*® Turpie, ‘Scottish and British?’. 

2° PoMS 2012 (accessed 5 December 2016); Clancy, ‘The real St Ninian’, 12. 
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and around Edinburgh, Glasgow, Fife and central Scotland, and in Yorkshire.*° The 
presence of twelve men named Ninian in the 1560 list of reformed clergy, and of a 
number of other men with the name in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, supports 
other evidence that in the later Middle Ages the popularity of his cult stretched 
beyond the elite and was firmly engrained in popular culture. 

Four men named Mungo were found in the list of clergy in 1560. Kentigern 
was the patron of the diocese of Glasgow, and from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century, his cult was assiduously promoted by the bishops and cathedral chapter. 
The peak of significance of the cult can probably be traced to the late twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, when it had both episcopal and royal patronage and could be 
found across the border in Cumbria.*! In the later Middle Ages the shrine in Glasgow 
Cathedral maintained a regional importance, and what seems to have been a steady 
stream of pilgrims, boosted by a promotional campaign run by a series of bishops 
in the fifteenth century.” By this stage the cult of St Kentigern seems to have been 
limited to southern Scotland, with altars and chapels dedicated to the saint found 
in Edinburgh, where there was also a fraternity in his name, in Alloa, Currie, and 
Jedburgh.*’ Like Ninian, the name Kentigern, and its diminutive Mungo, was almost 
unknown before the fifteenth century, reaching its peak in popularity in the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.** Although never widely popular, there seems 
to have been an expansion in the range of the use of Mungo as a personal name in 
the period after ca 1450. Occurrences of Mungo were distributed over a narrower 
spatial range than Ninian, with the vast majority of the men named after the saint 
found south of the Forth/Clyde line, mainly in and around Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
The spatial and temporal patterns correlate with the distribution of altars dedicated to 
the saint between 1451 and 1502. Naming patterns present a picture of a significant 
regional cult in the later Middle Ages, located almost exclusively in the diocese of 
Glasgow and the central lowlands. 

Duthac of Tain, whose feast was marked on 8 March, has tended to be identified 
by modern commentators with one ‘Dubthach Albanach’, a holy man whose death 
was recorded in Armagh in the year 1065.*° Between 1359 and ca 1530, Duthac’s 
cult spread across the kingdom, with dedications to the saint found in most of the 
large burgh churches and as far south as Ayr and Kelso.** The use of Duthac as a 
forename was also unknown in the eastern and southern lowlands of Scotland prior 
to the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.*’ The name first appeared in those areas 
in the later fourteenth century with two burgesses and a minor nobleman named 
Duthac in Aberdeen. In the fifteenth century two men named Duthac could be found 


3° Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 96-8. 

3! Duncan, ‘St Kentigern at Glasgow Cathedral’; Davies, ‘Bishop Kentigern’; Broun, Scottish 
Independence, 124-8. 

» Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 116-21. 

3° Tbid., 119-21. 

34 Black, The Surnames of Scotland, 394. The PoMS database includes only two bearers of the 

name, Cosmungo and Kentigern, both priests associated with Glasgow Cathedral. See PoMS, no. 

9608 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/9608/); PoMS, no. 1842 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/ 

person/1842/) (both accessed 29 July 2017). 

AU 1065.1. There were several other legends surrounding the origins of the saint in the later 

Middle Ages. Turpie, ‘Our friend in the north’. 

°° Turpie, ‘Our friend in the north’, 15—16. 

37 A possible appearance of the name is a Duftah who was the Céli Dé abbot of Lochleven in ca 
1128. ESC, no. 80. Note that a new edition is now available in Taylor et al., The Place-Names 
of Kinross. 
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in Edinburgh (one of whom was Duthac Wigmore who began this chapter), and 
other men bearing the name could be found in Doune and Jedburgh in the 1490s.** 
The spatial and temporal distribution of these names correlates with the foundation 
of altars dedicated to the saint in Aberdeen and Edinburgh between 1359 and 1438 
and along the east coast in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The catalyst 
for the spread of the cult beyond its northern hinterland was the appeal of the saint 
to merchants and other townsmen before, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
the saint and his shrine at Tain were adopted by the royal house, most visibly during 
the reign of James IV.” The status of most of the men named Duthac correlates 
with these main recorded devotees of the cult in the southern and eastern lowlands. 
However, the other occurrences of the name in Doune and Jedburgh, combined with 
a dedication to the saint in Kelso, suggest a deeper level of interest in the cult, beyond 
its urban devotees, by the later fifteenth century, perhaps connected to the growing 
popularity of pilgrimage to the shrine at Tain. 

Constantine of Govan, whose 11 March feast day was regularly marked in 
Scottish calendars from the fifteenth century, is a fairly shadowy figure. Alex Woolf 
has suggested that the cult may have initially been that of Emperor Constantine, while 
John Reuben Davies has posited a ninth-century Scottish monarch.*° According to 
the Aberdeen Breviary he was a Cornish king, and later monk, who was martyred 
in Kintyre.*' Constantine was never a common name in medieval Scotland, with the 
main cluster of names centred in the west around Glasgow and a further group in Fife 
and central Scotland. A further small group of men with the name were centred in 
Edinburgh and Lothian, with other individuals in the borders and north of the Tay. 
Around a third (41%) of these persons identified in my survey were active in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, of which the majority were located in the east. One 
problem with the appearance of the name Constantine, whose shrine was located in 
Govan near Glasgow, is differentiating between its use in honour of the saint, or to 
refer to the three Scottish monarchs who bore the name in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries.” It seems likely that these early instances of the name, which were mainly at a 
distance from the cult centre at Govan, were a result of the royal rather than saintly 
connection, especially those associated with the comital house of Fife, which itself 
claimed to be descended from a tenth-century Scottish king. 

The majority of the men in the survey, however, were active in the late fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, in and around Glasgow, Perth, and Edinburgh.*? Royal associ- 
ations may have played some role in the naming of these men, but on the whole this 
probably indicates a slight revival of the cult in the period when the saint’s feast had 
become a regular fixture in the Scottish liturgy. This revival does not seem to have 
stretched to other, more concrete, forms of devotion, such as altar dedications, and 
may have been limited in scope. The status of some of the late medieval men in this 
survey suggests that the cult centre at Govan had revived its local importance by 
the sixteenth century. The name appears in the Ayrshire noble family, the Muirs of 


38 Turpie, ‘Our friend in the north’, 14-17. 

*® Tbid., 14-24. 

Woolf also suggests that the relics were moved to Govan in the ninth century, perhaps from 
Kintyre: Woolf, Where Was Govan?, 11-14. Davies suggests the saint may actually have been 
Constantine I (862—77): Davies, The Cult of St Constantine, 13. 

41 Macquarrie, Legends of Scottish Saints, 78-81, 346-7. 

*” Constantine I (862—77), Constantine II (900-43), and Constantine III (995-7). 

*® Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 76-8. 
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Caldwell, and within various minor branches of the Campbell kindred. The other 
men bearing the name in the later Middle Ages were a blend of burgesses and clerics, 
suggesting that the cult, whilst remaining significant for those in proximity to the 
centre at Govan, had developed a wider popularity in southern and central Scotland, 
particularly along the water system of the Clyde and Forth rivers. 

St Kessog, whose feast was marked on 10 March, was the patron of the Lennox 
where, according to the Aberdeen Breviary, he was murdered near Loch Lomond ca 
A.D. 600.* The close relationship between the saint and the local comital line was 
emphasized in a 1316 charter in which Malcolm, earl of Lennox (d. 1333), referred 
to Kessog as ‘our patron’.*° It was an extremely rare personal name in the period, but 
a number of individuals had the forename or surname Kessan, which was a variant 
of Kessog.*’ The vast majority of these individuals could be found in the Lennox 
or the surrounding areas, with a small cluster in Menteith. While Kessogs/Kessans 
could be found in the Lennox from the thirteenth century through to the Reformation, 
all the instances of the name outside of that region came from the late fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. The name never seems to have appeared in noble families, even 
of the local comital kindred, and was most commonly found amongst minor land- 
owners, clerics, and townspeople. This distribution suggests a cult that maintained its 
local significance, but with an expansion of significance into the surrounding regions 
coinciding with the regular marking of Kessog’s feast in the Scottish liturgy in the 
fifteenth century. Like Constantine, this revival or expansion, if it existed, was not 
marked by more concrete dedications or any other indication of widespread interest 
in the shrine at Luss. 

Robert Swanson has rightly stressed the challenges of using personal names for 
exploring the past, describing names as ‘amongst the most problematic (of sources), 
although not without utility’.** In this chapter we have seen how name evidence 
can be used cautiously and in conjunction with other sources, to revise traditional 
narratives such as the presence of devotional nationalism in Scottish later medieval 
religious practice. We have also seen how, in the case of Ninian and Mungo, they can 
be used to confirm the impression of record sources, and indicate the local or regional 
significance of otherwise little recorded cults (Kessog and Constantine). The broad 
sample of personal names available from different parts of the kingdom of the Scots 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a source practically untapped by historians 
of the period, presents strong possibilities for future research. When used cautiously, 
and in conjunction with more conventional sources, personal names may be able 
to contribute to answering broader and more specific questions about elite culture 
and religious practice. By exploring questions such as how men came to be named 
Duthac Wigmore and Ninian Wallace in fifteenth-century Edinburgh, they may also 
provide a potential window into the thornier, and little understood, cultural world of 
the vast majority of the Scottish populace in the years between the Black Death and 
the Reformation. 


“ Constantine Campbell of Craigdow was a sheriff of Ayr in the 1520s, and a Constantine 


Campbell of Quhystistoun was around in the same period. NRS Papers of the Hunter Family of 
Barjarg, Dumfriesshire, GD 78/10; NRS Papers of the Kennedy Family, GD 25/1/487. 

* Macquarrie, Legends of Scottish Saints, 76-9, 374-6. 

46 RRS, v, no. 81. 

47 Black, The Surnames of Scotland, 395-6. 

48 Swanson, Religion and Devotion, 168-70. 
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In 1924 William Watson gave a brief survey of the occurrence in Scotland of personal 
names containing the names of saints. He observed an interesting coincidence of 
such names with place-names commemorating the same saints, and declared that 
further research on the matter might bear fruit.' This research, over ninety years 
later, has yet to be done in any systematic way. I would like now to highlight some 
cases which strengthen Watson’s arguments, and to examine one rich but late source 
which, while providing few answers, raises the kinds of questions we might ask, 
should further research be conducted. 

There is a dearth of work done on personal names containing saints’ names in 
Scotland despite their frequency and wide spread over time and space. Watson’s 
study is broad but does not go into much depth, while research into individual names, 
such as that by D. C. McWhannell on Mac Gilla Conaill, drills deeper, but covers 
only a handful of names.* Notable work has been done by Fiona Edmonds but this 
covers only a portion of Scotland (the southwest), and is mostly concerned with 
forenames such as Gilla Patraic.? 

I would like here to follow Watson in looking at surnames, in particular those 
containing Gilla or Mael.* In order to underpin this work, however, further study is 
still desirable on the origins of these names as forenames: on why (precisely) such 
a name might be applied in the first place, on continuity of use (and difference) 
between Ireland and Scotland, and on the influence of the Norse and Anglo-Normans 
on their development. David Thornton, who repeats Watson’s call for a systematic 
programme of work to be advanced, has made some important (though tentative) 
suggestions in this regard; I will follow him here in referring to this class of names 
as hagiophoric (‘saint-bearing’) names.° 


Watson, ‘Personal names’, 222. 

McWhannell, ‘Mac Gille Chonaills’; idem, ‘Charter of Uchtred’; idem, ‘Lesmahago’; idem, 
‘Twixt Caimbeulaich and Griogairaich’. The Guild of One Name Studies bring together 
research on individual surnames by its members; the list of names under study includes a few 
Gilla names, including McIlwaine < Mac Gille Beoain: http://one-name.org/. 

3 Edmonds, ‘Personal names and the cult of Patrick’. 

For medieval Gaelic names I have followed the standard forms developed by Prof. O Maolalaigh 
for POMS. See www.poms.ac.uk/information/editorial-information/headline-forms-of-gaelic- 
names, and chapter 3 of this book. 

Thornton, ‘Names within names’. 
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Gilla names first appear in the annals in the tenth century, usually in conjunction 
with a saint’s name.°® Gilla means ‘servant’ or ‘lad’, so Gilla Faelain, for example, 
means servant (or devotee) of St Faelan.’ When put in the genitive in a patronymic or 
a surname, this becomes Mac Gilla Fhaelain/ScG Mac Ghille Fhaolain; later contrac- 
tion to Mac ’IIl’Fhaolain results in the Anglicized surname MacLellan. There are 
a few common Gilla names which do not appear with saints’ names, such as Gilla 
Dub ‘servant of the dark/dark-haired one’, one of several Gilla names occurring with 
colours. Mdel names appear earlier, in the seventh century, and were not so produc- 
tive of surnames.® They often appear without saints, such as Mael Snechta ‘servant 
of snow’. 

Gilla names as forenames were treated by both O’Brien and O Cuiv in their 
important surveys of Irish names.’ The latter observed an early correlation between 
the location of a saint’s cult, and the occurrence of that saint’s name in a personal 
name. He cited by way of example Gilla Sechnaill in Mide and Gilla Usaille in 
Leinster which ‘may reflect special devotion in these areas to Secundinus and 
Auxilius’. He continued: 


I would develop this further and suggest that if we were to examine the distribution 
of Irish names in the Middle Ages we would find a strong correlation between certain 
names having ecclesiastical connections and specific areas. This would be most obvi- 
ous with names containing the elements Maé/ ... ‘devotee of or Gilla ‘servant of’ .'° 


These names, it seems, may have had real meaning to the people who held them, with 
resonances of the saint within the name perhaps still being felt. This makes them a 
special class of name which challenges O’Brien’s assertion that ‘unlike an ordinary 
word the meaning of which can be determined, a name has no meaning’,'! a notion 
repeated by O Murchada.!” Only a systematic analysis of Gilla and Mdel names 
in the annals and genealogies, however, mapping them onto evidence of the cults 
of saints, can reveal the extent and significance of any correlations. A preliminary 
survey of the annals produces several points of interest, and raises important ques- 
tions. While it is not possible here to advance significantly on existing scholarship, a 
few observations can be made, and questions raised. 

Only five people bearing Gil/a names appear in the annals for the tenth century, 
and none are associated with churches.'? This might suggest that these Gilla names 
were not, at least at this point, ‘assumed’ names, or names adopted later in life to 
signify acceptance of an official role or responsibility within a church or monastery 
—as a Gilla or ‘servant’ of Columba, for instance, in a church dedicated to that saint. 


O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 229. 

The names of saints will be given in the form used by Padraig O Riain in CGSH. 

* AFM 645.3 Maol Brighde mac Mothlachain; AU 651.1 Maelodran; AU 669.1 Maele Fothartaigh 
m. Suibhne. 

O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 229; O Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’. 

O Cuiv, ‘Aspects of Irish personal names’, 164. 

O’Brien, ‘Old Irish personal names’, 217. 

O Murchada, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames in Ireland’, 36. For a discussion of the notion 
of properhood see Coates, ‘Properhood’. 

8S Gilla Coluim AU 977.3; Gilla Caemgein AFM 981.11, AT 983.4; Gilla Padraig m Donchada AI 
983.4, AU 996.2; Gilla Emain AFM 997.5, AT 998.4, CS 998, AU 999.1 (Enain in AU and AT); 
Gilla Padraig m. Imair CS 983. I am indebted to the work of Kathleen M. O’Brien whose website 
of entries from Irish annals has been invaluable: http://medievalscotland.org/kmo/AnnalsIndex/. 
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The first Gilla Coluim, however, was lord of Cenél Conaill, St Columba’s kin-group.'* 
Later, particular Gilla names do seem to be associated with ecclesiastical establish- 
ments while others are not. All three men called Gilla Brénainn in the annals are 
associated with churches, for example, and one is stated to be comarba of Brénainn 
of Clonfert.'* Meanwhile of at least eight people called Gilla Coemgein, none is 
overtly stated to be associated with a church.'° It is not, of course, possible to draw 
a clear line between the secular and ecclesiastical, however, as the term comarba, 
‘coarb’, with its shifting meaning over time, illustrates,'’ and it is notable that most 
of the people called Gilla Coemgein are located in the area around Glendalough, St 
Coemgen’s church in Leinster.'8 

An interesting case is a comarba Sechnaill who is the son of Gilla Mo-Chonna. 
This particular coarb died in Cologne, and is described as ‘the most learned of the 
Irish’, both of which designations suggest clerical or monastic life.” Intriguingly, 
it is his brother — the less ecclesiastical of the two — who is called Gilla Sechnaill.”° 
Thornton’s (tentative) suggestion is that names containing saints’ names — hagi- 
ophoric names — may have originated as names assumed by clerics or monks, and 
have had their first incarnation with the generic céile. Such names were later used 
by the laity as baptismal names and might be used to signify a dynasty’s devotion 
to (and presumably favour received from) the founding saint of their chief church.”! 

It would seem obvious that there might be links between a holder of a saint’s 
name and either a member of the saint’s kin and/or the church with which the saint 
was associated, as in the cases of Colum and Coemgen above, and more obvious in 
the case of Brendan’s coarb Gilla Brennain.*” However, it is frequently found that the 


'4 AFM 975.6 Giolla Colaim Ua Canandain, tigherna Céneoil c-Conaill, do mharbhadh lasan righ, 
Domnall ua Néill. Gilla-Coluim ua Canannain, lord of Cenél Conaill, was killed by the king, 
Domnall ua Neill. 

'S AI 1074.9 Gilla Brenaind h-Ua Lémine, airchinnech Letrach Odrain quieuit in Christo; AFM 

1134.4 Giolla Brénainn Ua h-Aedhaccain, comharba Brénainn Cluana Fearta; AT 1143.3 Gilla 

Brenainn mac maic Flaind h-Ui Murcadha. 

See for example AU 1059.5 Gilla Coemgin m. Gilla Comghaill ridomna Laigin. 

See Etchingham, Church Organisation, for analysis and references. The term airchinnech is 

similarly fluid, as mentioned in O Mainnin, ‘A “sept and family of the Irishrie”’, 199. 

Thornton observes that the name was used exclusively for Leinster dynasties, perhaps until the 

second half of the eleventh century, after which it is found also in two Munster dynasties. It 

might be possible to trace the date and reason for the movement of this name (marriage between 

Leinster and Munster perhaps?), but from this point it is enough to say that the name has become 

‘a mere onomastic label’. See Thornton, ‘Names within names’, 273. 

AU 1027.8 Donnchad m. Gilla Mo Conna, comarba Sechnaill, sapientisimus Scotorum, in 

Colonia quieuit. Irish religious houses in Cologne include St Pantaleon and Gross St Martin, 

both of which were governed by abbot Elias (Ailill) in the eleventh century (O Riain, A 

Martyrology of Four Cities, 135-8). AU 1042 Ailill Mucnoma, cenn mhanach na nGoeidhel in 

Colonia, quieuit. 

AU 1034.3 Gilla Sechnaill m. Gilla Mo Conna occisus est. 

Thornton, ‘Names within names’, 275—6. Other reasons for choosing a saint’s name are 

attested elsewhere, and in more recent times, and it is possible that these were relevant with 

respect to Gilla- names too. A saint’s name might be given to someone born on that saint’s 
feast day, for instance, and naming might be determined by a miracle associated with a saint. 

In Rhodes, for example, it is still the case that a child born to a woman who has crawled 

to the hill-top church containing the icon of Panagia Tsambika (Mary of Tsambiki) will be 

called Tsambika if a girl, or Tsambikos if a boy (pers. comm. Various inhabitants of Rhodes, 
including two called Tsambikos). 

The annals yield several other examples such as the Annals of the Four Masters 1328.6 Giolla 

Adamhnain O Firghil comarba Adamhnain. 
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holder of a Gilla name commemorating one saint is explicitly associated with another. 
A Gilla Domongairt is a coarb of Comgall, for example, and Gilla Adomnain is coarb 
at the church of Do Beoc.”* The same is true of names in Mdel, with a Mael Finnian 
acting as coarb of Féichine, and coarbs of Cainnech, Comgall, and Finnian all bearing 
the name Mael Martain.™ It is possible that this is part of the same trend which sees 
alliances between Irish monasteries being reflected, and perpetuated, by the frequent 
mention of pacts between saints occurring in the hagiographical record.” 

This present review cannot hope to reveal significant patterns, but it can at least 
be seen that early hagiophoric personal names might provide a potentially fruitful 
line of research, with some promise of tracking the cults of saints through the study 
of names — names which were deliberately adopted because of their meaning. But 
by the time the names had become surnames how close really was the link between 
saint and the holder of the name? The majority of MacClellans, MacClintocks, and 
MacLennans now would be surprised to learn there was a saint in their name at 
all.?° The process of forgetting is obviously accelerated when a name coined in one 
language is used in another, so a Gaelic speaker will be more likely to be aware 
of the saint in MacClellan (Mac Gille Fhaolain) than would a monoglot English 
speaker. But even when lexical transparency remains meaningful, resonance of the 
saint fades. Was someone who called their son Gilla Adomnain in thirteenth-cen- 
tury Scotland making any kind of devotional nod at Adomnan at all? Is there any 
evidence for a family choosing a surname such as Mac Gille Brénainn out of respect 
for Brénainn, rather than through respect of the person who happened to hold that 
Gilla name — a particularly valiant Gilla Brénainn? 

This question, among others, is partially addressed by Diarmuid O Murchada, 
who studied over seventy surnames, including several containing Gilla, in an attempt 
to determine the identity of the individual who held the name later incorporated into 
the surname.’ He concluded that in the majority of cases the bearer of the eponym 
might, as an individual, have no particular significance for the family; a name is more 
likely chosen because it is distinctive than that it was held by a notable hero or sage. 
He gives an example from eleventh-century Ossory: the Osraige of Co. Kilkenny 
expanded when their king, Donnchad, seized the kingship of all Laigin in 1037-9. 
But they did not choose Mac Donnchada as their family name. Instead they preferred 
‘the more distinctive eponym, Gilla Phatraic, borne by both Donnchad’s father and 
son. In later years, Mac Gilla Phatraic was Englished as Fitzpatrick.’** There is, then, 
no implication that the Fitzpatricks had any particular devotion to Patrick, just that 


3 AU 1170.6 Gilla Domanghairt Mac Cormaic, comarba Comgaill. AU 1290.15 Gilla Adomhnain 
Magraith, comarba Termuinn Dabedig. St Dabeoc/Mo Beocc, patron of Lough Derg in Donegal. 
This is now Termon Magrath. 

4 AU 993.5 Mael Finnian Ua h-Oenaigh, comarba Feichini & episcopus Tuath Luighne. In AFM 

he is fear leighind Fobhair. AU 889.2 Mael Martain, comarba Cainnigh (in AFM he is abbot 

of Achadh Bo Caindigh). AU 1055.2 Mael Martain m. Assida comarba Comghaill. AU 1170.6 

Mael Martain, comarba Finnéin. 

Thomas Charles-Edwards notes that this is particularly true in the O’Donohue Lives (a group 

of Latin vitae claimed by Richard Sharpe to date to before 800: see Sharpe, Medieval Irish 

Saints’ Lives, 331), whose saints are mostly located in the Irish midlands (Charles-Edwards, 

Early Christian Ireland, 122-3). 

I have used Black, Surnames, for a modernized spelling of surnames, some of which are now 

obsolete. This is not completely satisfactory as some of his head-forms are odd, but it has the 

merit of including many obscure names not found elsewhere, and of being easily accessible. 

O Murchadha, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’. 

8 Tbid., 35. 
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Gilla Patraic was a memorable name; the link between Patrick the saint and the 
surname which contains his name is not meaningful (although meaning could of 
course be reapplied retrospectively if expedient). 

We can accept, then, that a saint’s Gilla might be found near a focal point of that 
saint’s cult, as O Cuiv proposes, but once the Gilla name is embedded in a surname 
the connection between saint and family might be weak or non-existent. Nevertheless, 
some questions remain which might be worth asking. First, is it possible that names 
attached to some ecclesiastical families behaved differently from other family names, 
and that their meaning resonated for longer? O Murchadha cites the Ui Cruimthir, 
followers of Comgall of Bangor, and the Ui Manchain (or Mainchin, as in OG?), 
possibly followers of Céemgen of Glendalough.” These names are not hagiophoric, 
but it might be worth seeking examples such as the Mac Gilla Mura (discussed below) 
that are.*° Second, might the use of localized saints’ names in certain surnames reveal 
something about the origins of a family, even if not anything about their continuing 
devotion? This is proposed by O Mainnin, who works back from the name Mac 
Gillemurris/Mac Gilwora/Mac Gillewory in the early seventeenth century to a clerk 
of the archbishop of Armagh, Rory Mcgillamura, in 1264, and from there finds a 
possible origin for the family among the Cenél Eogain who expanded from around 
the St Mura’s cult centre at Fahan in county Donegal to Tyrone in the eleventh to 
twelfth centuries.*! Third, in addition to certain names carrying saints’ cults through 
time, is it possible that some surnames were active agents in the development of 
saints’ cults? The fact that a family called Mac Gille Faelan inhabited a particular 
area might reinforce or even create a cult, rather than simply reflect one. 

I hope to show in what follows that even rather a superficial look at the evidence 
reveals enough intriguing cases to suggest that further systematic study is worth- 
while, and that the questions raised above are worth pursuing. It may be that the 
main gain from such a study would not be illumination of the development of saints’ 
cults, however, but rather of how relationships between secular power holders and 
their necessary support networks (the people, in varying degrees of hierarchy) might 
have been worked out in part using saints as tools, reinforcing, or perhaps even rein- 
venting, saintly allegiances. 

My starting point here is a pair of lists of names from seventeenth-century Argyll 
known as ‘The Commons of Argyll’.’ The first is a list of men who joined (some 
probably under duress) the call of the ninth earl of Argyll, Archibald Campbell, for 
military support with the duke of Monmouth in their doomed struggle against King 
James VII/II in 1685.** The second is a list from 1692 of all the able-bodied men 
between sixteen and sixty years of age in Argyll (or selected parts of it) who were 
capable of carrying arms.* By this time James had abdicated and the Campbells were 
back in royal favour, their confiscated lands restored. There are several reasons why 
these lists are problematic, but there are also reasons why they might merit scrutiny, 
especially when analysed beside rentals from earlier in the century, and compared 
with lists compiled a hundred years later. First, some of the Gil/a names are attached 


a Ibid., 38. 
*° O Mainnin, ‘A “sept and family of the Irishrie””’. 
31 [bid., 206-12. 


* MacTavish, The Commons of Argyll. 

James Scott, first duke of Monmouth and first duke of Buccleuch, was an illegitimate son of 
Charles II. 

4 The two lists, taken from the records of the Sheriff Court of Argyll and held in the court-house 
at Inveraray, are published together in MacTavish, The Commons of Argyll. 
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to quite obscure (in Scotland) saints, and some names are held by people who live 
near place-names alluding to the same saint, as in the instances which intrigued 
Watson. Second, in so far as the source is used as backing for arguments about the 
existence and spread of cults — by Black and Watson for instance — it needs to be 
placed in context and these arguments tested. And third, the sheer number of Gilla 
names in these documents is of potential interest, and demands explanation. 
Kintyre, a rich and fertile territory and attractive to settlers, is one of the core 
areas treated in these lists: it also illustrates some of the pitfalls of such documents as 
well as producing some leads that might be worth following.** This was a region of 
instability during the seventeenth century when these lists were compiled. Already 
by 1596, of the 344 merklands in Kintyre, more than a fifth were described as ‘waste’, 
that is to say, uninhabited and/or uncultivated (having previously been cultivated), 
and only a few years later, in 1605, the proportion of lands that were waste had risen 
to nearly a third.** After the destruction and losses around the battle of Dunaverty in 
1647, and the subsequent plague and famine of the following two years, the devasta- 
tion was in some areas even worse; in the parishes of Kilcolmkill and Kilblane more 
than half of the holdings were wholly waste, and almost a further quarter partially 
waste.*” As well as destruction and loss there were gains. In three main pulses people 
migrated to Kintyre from the southwest, mostly Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, and Carrick, 
but also from Bute and the Cumbraes.** With the increasing power of the Campbell 
earls of Argyll, there were also influxes of other Campbells, and their followers, from 
elsewhere in Argyll. These immigrations were, in the cases of ‘plantations’, care- 
fully planned, and well documented, but there were others which were simply part 
of long traditions of population exchange which had been going on for millennia, in 
particular the movement of people between Argyll and Ireland, in both directions.*° 
This state of flux must make us wary, without careful research, of placing too 
much significance on the presence of a particular surname in Argyll. We would, for 
example, be frustrated if we expected that a Kintyre resident called MacGillechattan 
(from Mac Gilla Chatain), of which there are several in the Argyll lists, might repre- 
sent an enduring presence of this family over generations, or that a single individual 
might give us any clue as to the origin or movement of St Catan’s cult.*° There is 
much that is interesting about this cult, and it was certainly taken up with some 


°° Kintyre ‘can claim pre-eminent place as the most fertile part of the Highlands’. Jennings, ‘The 
Norse place-names’, 109. 
The precise numbers are, in 1596, 36.5 merklands waste out of 139 in north Kintyre, and 45 out 
of 205 in south Kintyre. In 1605, 62 out of 151.5 merklands were waste in north Kintyre, and 51 
out of 203 in south Kintyre (McKerral, Kintyre, 15, 17). See also Highland Papers, iii, 69. 
37 Ina rental of 1651, of 55 holdings, 29 are wholly waste, 13 partially (McKerral, Kintyre, 62, 67). 
8 The plantation associated with the creation of the new burgh of Lochhead (Campbeltown) occurred 
from 1609, with the earliest incomers being from Bute and the Cumbraes. The plantation of Lowland 
lairds from 1647 was the plan of the marquis of Argyll, and between about 1665 and 1685 Kintyre 
was a haven for covenanters and other persecuted people (MacKerral, Kintyre, 20ff, 68ff, 99). 
There are numerous examples of interchange between western Scotland and Ireland, including 
the huge train of retainers who accompanied Aine Ni Chatain of the Ui Chatain of Ciannachta 
when she came to Argyll as Aengus Og’s bride in the late thirteenth century. The MacDonalds had 
lands in Kintyre, Islay, and Antrim, and some of the chief families of Argyll — the MacLachlans, 
MacSweens, and Lamonts — traced their descent to a common Irish ancestor, a claim which 
Sellar argues has some credibility (Sellar, ‘Family origins’). 
4 Examples include, from the 1692 list, John mcilchatan at Tortasdell, Donald me IIchattan at 
Leppincorrich, and Alexr me ilchattan at Glensadell. All these are in Saddell parish (MacTavish, 
The Commons of Argyll, 47). 
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enthusiasm in the west of Scotland, with dedications in Gigha, Bute, Kintyre, and 
elsewhere, including two Kilchattans in the area covered by the lists.*' But very care- 
fully crafted research would be required to unravel the warp and weft of the cult’s 
movement over time, and of the movement and allegiances of people holding the 
name Gilla Catain or MacGillechattan. The name is well known in Ulster.” 
Similarly the name MacGilvane from Mac Gilla Beoain (as well as some other 
names),*? whose earliest attestation is in Scotland’s southwest,“ might have arrived 
in Kintyre in the seventeenth century with plantation families, or with refugees from 
persecution. Alternatively the name (or the cult it may represent) might have arrived 
during earlier interchanges between the areas, such as that identified by Clancy.* It 
is possible too that the name is first attested in the southwest (as indeed are many of 
the Gilla names treated here) simply because there is a richer bank of evidence from 
that area, unmatched by anything deriving from Argyll. There is a dedication to the 
saint in Kirkcudbrightshire, and another in Lorn, but there is reason to believe that the 
cult of Beoan originated — or had a major flourishing — in Co. Down.”* The network of 
connections between Ireland, Galloway, and Argyll in the medieval period, and into 
the early modern period, might well find expression in the movement of this cult, but 
the personal names — the many Macllvains we see here — may be too dispersed and 
too far away from direct contact with real devotion to the saint to be of much use with 
regard to the cult (though it might be worth exploring for other reasons). There is also 
some confusion with the name Mac Gilla Bain — ‘the fair lad’ — although O Mainnin’s 
masterful untangling of the names Muire and Mura shows what might be achieved with 
systematic research.*’ It is notable too that Beoan (in hypocoristic form Mo Beoain) is 
one of few native saints mentioned in Sir David Linsday’s Thrie Estates (‘I mak ane vow 
to Sanct Mavane’) although the identity of the saint is admittedly not beyond all doubt.* 


41 Kilchattan, Southend NR 700110, Kilchattan, Gigha NR 643480. The cult flourished also in 
Strathearn, with dedications at Muthill, for example NN 868170. See the database of Scottish 
hagiotoponyms for more: http://www.saintsplaces.gla.ac.uk. See also Black’s discussions of 
Macgillechattan (Black, Surnames, 498, 512). 

# “Mac Giolla Catain, M’Gillycattan, Maclllhatton, MacClatton ... a well-known Ulster surname.’ 
Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is Gall, 369. Other names in the Argyll lists are also found in north- 
east Ireland — Mac Gilla Adamnain in Co. Down, Mac Giolla Comgain in Ulster (‘rare’), and 
Mac Giolla Fionntain in Ulster (‘well known’) (ibid., 367, 371, 374). 

8 Black, Surnames, 502 (Macllvane), 529 (MacKilvain), 457 (MacBain <Mac a’ ghille bhain, ‘son 

of the servant of the fair/fair-haired one’. 

Black cites Thomnas Makgilvane, a tenant in the barony of Buittle in 1376 (Black, Surnames, 503). 

This name is studied by a member of the Guild of One Name Studies, registered under McIlwaine 

(variants McIlvain, McElwaine, McElwain, Mcllvain): http://www.one-name.org/guild.html. 

4 Clancy, ‘The Gall- Ghaidheil and Galloway’. 

4 In Lorn, Kilmore (Ecclesia Sancti Beani) NM 887249, and in Kirkcudbrightshire, Kirkbean 

NX 979592. See the database of Scottish hagiotoponyms for more: http://www.saintsplaces.gla. 

ac.uk/saint.php?id=388. See also Butter, ‘St Beoan’. 

O Mainnin, ‘A “sept and family of the Irishrie””. 

The context in which it appears is that the Rex asks where Wisdom, Discretion, and Devotion 

are. He is told that they have gone away and retorts (lines 1875-9): 

The Devill take them, sen they are gane: 

Me thocht them ay thrie verie smaiks. 

I mak ane vow to Sanct Mavane, 

Quhen I them finde, thays bear their paiks: 

I se thay have playit me the glaiks! 
The editor comments that Mavane or Mevenna is ‘a sixth-century Welsh or Cornish saint, 
founder of the abbey of St Meen in Brittany’ (Lyall, Sir David Linsday, 190). 
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A further name which might bear fruit, but not without incisive investigation, is 
MacClellan, another common Galloway name which appears in these Argyll lists and 
whose saint — Faelan — also appears in a place-name in Kintyre: Killelan.” Here, part 
of the Galloway/Ireland/Argyll story finds explanation in the early seventeenth-cen- 
tury plantation of Ulster, of which Sir Robert McClellend of Kirkcudbrightshire was 
one of the chief undertakers.® It is historically attested that people bearing his name 
moved from the Scottish southwest to Co. Down, though this is no doubt only part of 
the story of this interesting name, which includes a scattering of seventeenth-century 
Mac Gille Fhaolains in close proximity to St Fillan’s Well in Lunga, Craignish.*! 
A Craignish Campbell, writing in the early eighteenth century, links the Mac Gille 
Fhaolains of Craignish to the MacEacherns of Killellan in Kintyre, suggesting 
(improbably) that the name Killelan came from the Gilla Faelain MacEachern who is 
alleged to have moved there from Craignish.*” To recap, we have seen that although 
the document under scrutiny is interesting in terms of the number of Gi//a names and 
the coincidence of Gilla names with Ci//- names (to be explored further below), there 
are problems relating to the widespread nature of some of the names, and in the diffi- 
culty of tracking the movement of populations in these unstable times. Nevertheless, 
it is worth now flagging up a number of names which have some additional claim to 
our attention. 

MacGillechallum*? is a name which derives from the most popular of all Gaelic 
saints: Colum Cille, or Columba. Given how ubiquitous the cult of that saint was, and 
how difficult to track, it might seem a strange name from which to draw any infer- 
ences of any kind.** However, there are a few matters of potential interest here. First, 
it is actually quite a rare name in Ireland, according to Woulfe, and even the forename 
Gilla Coluim is not particularly common in the Irish annals.* It is relatively common 


*® Kilellan, near Campbeltown, Kintyre NM 796064. See www.saintsplaces.gla.ac.uk for 


commemorations to Faelan elsewhere). See Torrance, The McClellans in Galloway. A Gilla 
Faelain is a witness in Kintyre in 1235, apparently a dean of Kintyre. PoMS, no. 6790 (http:// 
db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6790/). 

Bell, The Book of Ulster Surnames, 142. 

>! Black notes that MacLellans were ‘numerous’ in Galloway in the late fourteenth century (Black, 
Surnames, 470). St Fillan’s Well, Craignish is at NM 796064. In the 1685 list there are two of this 
name from Barbreckmor (Barbreck NM 831063) — John Mc lealan and Duncan Mc lealan — and 
one from Barnleanich (Barnlunich NM 837073) — John Mc ilelan (MacTavish, The Commons of 
Argyll, 8-9). Donald McLalan is a witness to Ronald Campbell of Barchibayan (Barrichbeyan 
NM 808080) in 1592 (Collecteana de Rebus Albanicus, 198, via Black, Surnames, 470). 

»° ‘There is still a small tribe of these McEachairns in Craignish and some in the Strath of Craignish 

under the name of McGillellan viz. the sons or Progenie of Gillellan McEachairn. Probably the 

Toshachs own name was Gillellan and thence gave the name of Killellan to his new conquests in 

Kintyre. Seaveralls (sic) of them were church-men both at Kilkeran and in Ilay. Gillellan was an 

ordinary christen’d name among them for seaverall ages.’ Campbell, ‘The manuscript history of 

Craignish’, 205. 

Mac Gilla Coluim and Mac Maol Coluim end up looking similar and have been treated 

together here. Black files the names in four places: Maccallum, 463; Macgillechallum, 498; 

Macolchallum, 553; Malcolm, 576 (all from Black, Surnames). A more detailed study than is 

possible here would be required to sort these out. 

For the mutability of saints’ cults, in particular that of Colum Cille, and the perplexing variety 

of ways in which a saint’s name can be represented, see O Riain, ‘Towards a methodology’, and 

O Riain, ‘Cainnech alias Colum Cille’; and for an analysis of the linguistic process see Russell, 

‘Patterns of hypocorisms’. For Scotland see Clancy, ‘Paradigms and problems’. 

Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is Gall, 371. Mac Giolla Colm is ‘a very rare and scattered surname’. 
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in medieval Scotland, however, with thirteen attestations in PoMS.*° A compar- 
ison between Scotland and Ireland with regard to this name might be interesting. 
Second, there is some evidence to suggest that devotion to Columba may have been a 
particular mark of identity for Clann Somhairle.*’ There are numerous dedications to 
Columba in Scotland, but there is a group which stands out as different — Kilcolmkill 
— and virtually all of these are in the territory of Clann Somhairle, including one on 
the south coast of Kintyre.°** The name MacGillechallum, and variants, appears in 
the seventeenth-century lists and also in various land transactions, the first of which 
comes from rentals of 1505 and 1506.* A preliminary analysis of these lists reveals 
that in the earliest, at a time when the use of surnames is beginning to be evident, 
the name Gilla Coluim is used as a first name, and as a patronymic, by persons using 
MacMillan and MacGorrie as surname.” The latter is argued by A. I. B. Stewart to be 
a part of the leading Kintyre family of MacNeil, who had extensive lands in the parish 
of Kilcolmkill, and who held and inhabited the important centre of Killeonan.°! The 
name Gilla Coluim seems to have been favoured by the MacNeils later too, both as 
forename and patronymic, and ultimately may have become MacCallum.” All the 
names mentioned above — MacMillan, MacGorrie, and MacNeil — represent families 
who held prestigious roles in the government of the Lords of the Isles or who claimed 
direct descent from apical figures. 

Given the widespread zeal for Columba it is difficult to narrow a particular 
instance of devotion to a specific time or to assign it to one group of people rather 
than another. It has been convincingly argued, for instance, that the Norse active 
on the western seaboard venerated Columba and respected Iona: they attacked the 
monastery in the early ninth century, but by the second half of the tenth century 


°° https://www.poms.ac.uk/search/?selected_facets=forenames_exact%3AGilla+Coluim. 
°7 “Clann Somhairle’ is used of the descendants of Somerled (d. 1164), and encompasses Clann 
Domhnaill, Clann Dubhghaill, and Clann Ruaidhri. The title ‘Lord of the Isles’ (dominus 
insularum) was first used by John Macdonald of Islay, “Good John of Islay’ (1336-86), who 
controlled a vast territory in western Scotland from Kintyre to the Hebrides, and was used until 
the lands were lost to the Crown under John of Islay II, first in 1475, and then again — after 
reinstatement — in 1493. 
Kilcolmkill near Southend in Kintyre is at NR 673077. See Butter, ‘Ci//l- names and saints’, 
124-6, 135-42, and O Muraile, ‘The Columban onomastic legacy’, for discussion of the distri- 
bution of Kilcolmkills, and www.saintsplaces.gla.ac.uk for distribution maps. 
» ER, xii, 698-709. 
6° Gilcallum MacAlisdair MacMillan and his son Duncan MacGillcalum MacMillan; Gilcallum 
MacNeil MacGorry and his son Donald MacGillecallum MacGorrie. ER, xii, 698-701. 
§| The Mcneills occupied Carskey in Kilcolmkill parish from at least 1505, and held the estate 
until 1824 (McKerral, Kintyre, 11). Cory McNeill Mcillchallum is a tenant at Killeonan in 1451, 
and in 1596 the holding is occupied by Donald Dow McNeill. Gillichollum McNeill McGorrie 
McNeil is there in 1609. Stewart, ‘The evolution of Gaelic surnames’. 
Stewart, ‘The evolution of Gaelic surnames’. 
A MacMillan was alleged to be part of the council of Macdonalds at Finlaggan (MacDonald, 
‘A history of the MacDonalds’, 24; Black, Surnames, 543). The MacMillans were prominent 
supporters of the Lords of the Isles and may have lost their lands in Knapdale as a result of their 
active support. Lachlan MacMillan fought on their side in the battle of Harlaw in 1411 (Steer and 
Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 152). The MacGorries claimed descent from 
a son of John of Islay, the first Lord of the Isles (Black, Surnames, 504). The MacNeils were part 
of the council, and hereditary poets to Clan Ranald Macdonald. ‘Gilliganan McNeill of Barray 
was one of the councillors of Donald, Lord of the Isles in 1545.’ Black, Surnames, 305, 550; 
Macdonald and Macdonald, The Clan Donald, i, 371. Gilliganan is from Gilla Adomnain. 
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Olaf Cuaran spent the last days of his life on Iona, and died there a penitent,“ and 
King Magnus Barelegs showed reverence to Columba’s shrine on Iona in 1098,° 
to give but two examples.“ Somerled and his family’s very visible support of Iona 
was simply a continuation of past patronage and devotion and was fully in keeping 
with his both Norse and Gaelic heritage.°’ However, there is also some evidence for 
claims that Columba preferred one group over another. Alexander I]’s death in 1249, 
attributed as it was to the displeasure of St Columba, would suggest a vigorous claim 
by those whom Alexander was attacking — Clann Somhairle — for Columba’s special 
protection and might provide a context for a kind of branding we see in the uniform 
naming of the Kilcolmkils on the western seaboard. The evidence for a specific rejec- 
tion of Columba by the incoming Stewarts also suggests that Columba was regarded 
as a badge of identity and a source of power and that his suppression would damage 
the credibility of his supporters. 

If, as the evidence suggests, visible devotion to Columba was in some way a mark 
of identity of Clann Somhairle and the ‘old’ families of Kintyre, then it would not be 
surprising to find that veneration of Adomnan, Columba’s successor and biographer, 
had a similar resonance. The name Gilla Adomnain was used in Somerled’s family,” 
and that it was used meaningfully — at least sometimes — is suggested by the fact that 
an acolyte, received into the monastery of Iona in 1453, was called Gilleonan.” The 
name Maclllauenan”! (< Mac Gille Adomnain via ScG Mac Gill’ Adhamhnain) is 
rare, but is found in 1692, at the MacNeil holding of Carskiey in Kilcolmkill parish.” 
It is notable that the important holding of Killeonan (from Cille Adomnain, now on 
OS Explorer as ‘St Adomnan’s Chapel’) was held by the MacNeils too, as mentioned 
above, a place from which charters were issued in the fifteenth century and which has 
remains of possibly late medieval date.” Questions might be asked about the date of 
the name Kilcolmkill, if it is successfully argued that the common denominator of all 
the places with this name is the hegemony of Clann Somairle, and the same might be 
asked about Killeonan. Might these coinings be relatively late, and what implications 
would this have for our understanding of Ci//- names? 

Another Cill- name of interest with regard to proximity of a related personal 
name is Kilmanshenachan.” The family or families living nearby are called, vari- 
ously, Macgilshenach, Macoshennach, Macoshennan, and O’Shenan. A lot of 
unpacking is necessary here, however, as there is considerable instability in both 
place-name and personal name, and there are conflicting traditions as to who is 
the saint venerated and when. It seems that the place-name may have been applied 


“ Clancy, ‘The Gall-Ghaidheil’, 25. 

6 McDonald, The Kingdom, 35. 

For a full argument see Jennings, ‘Iona and the Vikings’. 

See Woolf, ‘The origins and ancestry of Somerled’, for evidence of the importance of their Norse 

heritage to Clann Somhairle. 

68 Markus, The Place-Names of Bute, 102-10. 

® AU 1164.4 Somharlidh Mac Gille Adhamhnain & a mac do marbadh & ar Fer Airir Ghaedhel & 
Cinn Tire & Fer Innsi Gall & Gall Atha Cliath ime. 

7 “Gilleownan son of the late John Scriptor of Mule [Mull], acolyte, was to be received, if found 

fit, into the monastery of S. Columba of Hy in 1453.’ Black, Surnames, 305; Cal. Papal Letters, 

iii, 490. 

This is the spelling in Black, Surnames, 498, and is not very transparent. 

® MacTavish, The Commons of Argyll, 52. Carskiey NR 6507. 

® Charters were issued ‘apud Kyllewnane’ in 1468 and 1475 (Munro and Munro, Acts of the Lords 
of the Isles, 150, 151, 168-9). https://canmore.org.uk/site/3832 1/st-adamnans-chapel-killeonan. 

™ Kilmanshenachan NR 717079. 
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both to a site on mainland Kintyre, in the south coastal parish of Kilblane, and 
to a site on the adjacent island of Sanda. The earliest record of the name (to my 
knowledge) is 1584, where it seems to apply to the mainland site (Sanda is listed 
separately). The same applies to most subsequent references to the name, and the 
label on maps clearly marks the mainland site.”* However, the name is reported in 
the late nineteenth century as referring to the chapel on Sanda Island now labelled 
on OS Pathfinder St Ninian’s Chapel,” and this accords with earlier traditions 
regarding the island. 

In perhaps the third decade of the seventeenth century Sanda was visited by a 
Franciscan missionary from Ireland, Father Edmund Mac Cana.”’ Mac Cana reported 
that the chapel was consecrated to St Ninian but that adjacent to the building was the 
burial place of fourteen sons of St Senchan, an Irishman (qguatuordecim filiorum SS. 
viri Senchani Hiberni sanctitate illustrium). Around a hundred and fifty years earlier 
— before 1484 — a description of the island of Sanda by Fordun includes reference to 
a chapel which, unfortunately, is represented differently in the various manuscripts 
and editions in which it appears, but which I am willing to accept (tentatively), 
with Skene, as a commemoration to the same saint as encountered by Mac Cana, St 
Senchan.”* If we are indeed seeing here a reference to the same saint on mainland 


® (twenty shillings of) Killoshourchran 1584 Argyll Inventory via OPS, ii.1, 10. (These lands, 
which also include Machrerioch, Blasthill, Edwin, Knokmurriell, Penlachna, Pennanshelach, 
Auchroy, Sanda, Belligriggan, and Drummoire, are among ‘the lands of Saint Ninian in 
Kintyre’, granted by ‘Patrick commendator of Whitherne’ to ‘Archibald Campbell, Lord of 
the fief of Argyll’.) 

20 sol. de Kilmosenchane 1609 RMS, vii, no. 126. (All the lands listed, which include ‘20 sol. 
ile de Sanda’ are ‘terr<ae> S. Niniani in Kyntyre’ which once belonged to Whithorn — [‘que olim 
pertinuerunt ad prioratum de Quithorne’].) 

Kilmahanachan 1609 RMS via Watson, The History of Celtic Place-Names, 309. 

20 sol. de Kilmosenchane 161432 RMS, viii, no. 2009. (This is a confirmation of two charters, 
the first being confirmation of a grant from William bishop of Whithorn and the royal chapel of 
Stirling [‘Wil. episc. Candidecase et capelle regie Strivilingen’] to Archibald and to his son by 
Agnes Campbell, James Campbell. It concerns the ‘terr<ae> S. Niniani in Kintyre’ including ‘20 
sol. insule de Sanda’.) 

20/- land of Kilmoseuchane 1620 Argyll Sasines, i, no. 113. (This is a sasine of ‘the lands 
called St. Ninians in Kintyre’. It includes various lands on the mainland plus ‘20/- land of the 
Island of Sunda [sic].’) 

Kilmachanach 1646 Blaeu Plate 19 Cantyra. (Settlement symbol only. Position on Blaeu 
does not correspond to current Kilmanshenachan. Blaeu’s is further inland, and while current 
Kilmanshenachan is ca 1km southeast of Acharua, B’s Kilmachanach is northwest of Achirouog. 
But there are many apparent misplacements in this map.) 

Killmashannachan 1753 Roy 10/1. 

Kilmashanan 1801 Langlands 1801. 

Kilmashanon 1832 Thomson 1832. 

Kilmashanachan 1869 OS 1st edn sheet 265. 

Howson, ‘On the ecclesiastical antiquities’, 80. 

There is doubt about exactly when Mac Cana visited Sanda. The earliest would be 1621-2, a 
date apparently favoured by Reeves who says he was there ‘in the early part of the seventeenth 
century’, but it is possible that he wrote it up much later, when home, 164451, as he refers to 
his own uncertainty of memory (Reeves, ‘On the island of Sanda’). The full text and translation 
is given in Cox, ‘Scottish Gaelic Sannda’, 86-94. 

The 1722 edition by Thomas Hearne reads capella Sancti Anniani (from the Trinity College 
Cambridge MS) while Walter Goodall in 1759 gives cella Sancti Adamnani (from the Edinburgh 
College Library MS). Skene in 1871/2 has capella sancti Sanniani, taking his reading from the 
fourteenth-century Wolfenbiittel MS. 
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and an adjacent island, it can be added to a list of ecclesiastical sites displaying the 
same phenomenon. Examples are Lamlash and Kilmacormack, both of which gave 
their names to medieval parishes and are associated, like Sanda, with early Christian 
remains.” The shortest route between the mainland and the island of Sanda is very 
close to Kilmanshenachan and we know of a ferryman living close by at Machrimore 
in the seventeenth century.*° It is probable that the settlement on the mainland was 
named after the island chapel which it supported. 

To return to our main subject now, are the families called Macgilshenach, 
Macoshennach, Macoshennan, and O’Shenan commemorating the same saint?®! 
Indeed are they commemorating a saint at all and are they in origin the same family, 
or several? These names are made up of several components at the core of which is a 
personal name formed on the stem sen, old. It can appear with various endings to give 
Senan, Senach, and Senachan.* It is prefixed with mac, mac + gille, mac + ui, or ua 
alone.** Examples of these are Macgilshenach, Macoshennach, Macoshennan, and 
O’Shenan, as we have seen. A preliminary analysis of the names as they appear over 
time in Kintyre reveals that at Brunerican, less than 2km west of Kilmanshenachan, 
the Senach part remains constant, but can be used with mac, mac + gille, and mac 
+ ut. In the neighbouring farm of Machribeg to the south the same variety of forms 
occur in addition to which the combination mac + ui + Senan occurs. A few kilo- 
metres west at Lephenstrath mac + ui + Senach and mac + Senach occur. The fact 
that all these forms appear in the same restricted area would suggest that they refer to 
the same family — that they are variant forms rather than different names. All appear 
within 5km of Kilmanshenachan, several within 2km.* The form Senan (as opposed 
to Senach or Senaig) appears only once in the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
records of names in south Kintyre,*° but in the later period the Senan form is the norm 
and seems to be used for families which previously used Senach. A harpist mentioned 
in the Exchequer Rolls is called Muriach M’Maschenach but the family of harpers 
associated with the Lords of the Isles is generally referred to as the Shannons or 


” MacLean, ‘Knapdale dedications’. 

© MacTavish, Minutes of the Synod of Argyll, i, 65. Machriemore NR 694094. 

8! In Black, Surnames, the names are filed as follows: Maccohenane, 473; Macilshenoch, 515; 
O’Shannaig, 641; Shannon, 720. 

* These look like hypocoristic endings, but the suffix -ach is not always hypocoristic; it can 
appear in names which have no root form without it (Cellach, for instance, is a name whose 
forms, like Senach, include Cellachan, but never Cell). The -an of Senan is more usually a 
hypocoristic ending (Colm > Colman), but again there are names for which no forms without 
the -an are evident. 

8 Ua/O means grandson or descendant (genitive ui) . There has often been doubt as to which is 
meant (O Murchada, ‘The formation of Gaelic surnames’, 25, 33), and there can be confusion 
between mac + ui and moccu, a term used early to denote a tribal group, e.g. moccu Cormaic 
(MacLean, ‘Knapdale dedications’). The plural of ua (uf) also denoted a tribal group, e.g. Ui 
Néill, ‘descendants of Neil’. 

“4 Brunerican NR 699080: Mc Osenag (no forename), ER, xii, 700 (1505); Duncan 
M’Cochennach, Highland Papers, iii, 78 (1596), Duncan M’Ilshenoch, Highland Papers, iii, 
84 (1605); Duncan M’Schenoch, Highland Papers, iii, 85 (1605). Machribeg NR 685084: 
Murdac(us) McOsennage, ER, xii, 700 (1505); Gilleis M’Cochennan, Highland Papers, iii, 
77 (1596); Gilbert M’Schenoache, Highland Papers, iii, 83 (1605); Gilleis M’Ilschenach, 
Highland Papers, iii, 85 (1605). Lephenstrath NR 664092: Gillicallum McCosenach, ER, xii, 
708 (1506); Murdoch McCochennoch, Highland Papers, iii, 77 (1596); Duncan M’Schenoch, 
Highland Papers, iii, 84 (1605). 

85 Gilleis M’Cochennan at Machribeg, Highland Papers, iti, 77 (1596), cited also in note 84 above. 
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MacShannons.* In the lists of 1685 and 1695 there are no names containing Senach, 
but Senan appears several times.*’ 

Like some of the others discussed above, this variously named family was of 
some importance among the Lords of the Isles. A Duncan McOhanak is a witness at 
Finlaggan in 1456 but, as mentioned, they are best known as harpers.** A musician 
of related name is found in Connacht in Ireland in 1371, and the name is apparently 
found in Antrim, northeast Ulster, land inhabited by MacDonalds and related septs.*” 
A connection with Ireland is not surprising of course, but refinement is required 
regarding the direction of movement over time. Among documented migrations of 
people between Argyll and Ireland are a retinue of Galloglass travelling to Connacht 
as a marriage dowry in 1259, and — in the other direction — another marriage dowry 
travelling from Ulster to Argyll in the early fourteenth century.” 

There is some danger of circularity of argument, but I would tentatively suggest 
that given the proximity of the family to an ecclesiastical site (one with early 
remains) with a related name, and the clear occurrence of the Gilla form of the name, 
there is a reasonable chance that a saint’s name has been present or perceived to be 
present at least at some time in the surname of this family.’' Further, I would argue 
that the traces of the cult of Senchan/Senan (or his children) might well predate the 
commemoration to Ninian, and possibly even that to Columba. It is likely that the 
Ninian dedication dates to the holding of land in Kintyre by Whithorn (although other 
interpretations of the evidence are possible) and that it would be worth investigating 


6 ER, xii, 364, 584 cites Muriach M’Maschenach, harpist. ‘Macoshenogs were Harpers to the Clan 

Donald in Kintyre, and in 1505 were represented by Murdoch, or Muriach, who held rent-free for 

his service as Harper a 4 mark land comprising Brunerican, Amod, Drumnarianach, Dalsmirren, 

and Lagnadamh. Descendants were later proprietors of the estate of Lephenstrath, which they 
retained down to the year 1819. They changed the family name to Shannon.’ McKerral, Kintyre, 

12. Bell, The Book of Ulster Surnames, files the Kintyre harpers under the name SHANNON, 

saying that they are of Irish origin. 

These are in Knapdale, not in south Kintyre. By this time there had been considerable displace- 

ment of peoples, so they could be the same families. This may be discoverable, but is beyond the 

scope of this chapter. 

Munro and Munro, Acts of the Lords of the Isles, 270. He is ‘perhaps one of the family of 

Mcllschenoch harpers mentioned in later Kintyre crown rentals’. The Macllshenoch harpists’ 

lands in south Kintyre are mentioned in 1502—7 (ER, xii, 364, 582, 700, 708), 1508-13 (ER, xii, 

223), and elsewhere (Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 146). 

AU 1371.6 Amhlaim Mac Senaigh, impir sogradhach na senma, d’eg don plaigh i Tuaim da 

Ghualand. AU 1371.6 ‘Amlaim Mac Senaigh, accomplished emperor of melody, died of the 

plague in Tuaim-da-ghualann.’ Tuaim Da Gualann is the old name for Tuam in Co. Galway. 

A derivation of the name is given in a poem appended to the Dindshenchas in the Book of Ui 

Maine. It is claimed that the first of eleven previous names for the place was Dun Senaig. 

*” Sellar, ‘Hebridean sea kings’, 206. R. W. Munro, Jean Munro, ‘MacDonald family (per. c.1300— 
c.1500)’, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 (http://www. 
oxforddnb.com.libproxy.york.ac.uk/view/article/54280, accessed 25 July 2017). Angus Og 
‘married the daughter of Cuinnbhuighe O’Cathan. She was the mother of John, son of Angus, 
and it is with her came the unusual retinue from Ireland, viz., four-and-twenty sons of clan 
families, from whom sprang four-and-twenty families in Scotland.’ Book of Clanranald, 159. 
The seventeenth-century history of the MacDonalds names Angus’s wife as Margaret, daughter 
of Guy O’Kaine in Ireland: ‘The portion or tocher he had by her was seven score men out of 
every surname under O’Kain’ (Highland Papers, i, 20). For a contextualization of the move- 
ments of families such as these, see Duffy, The World of the Galloglass. 

°! There is a Mcllschannoch associated with ‘Maucherybeg’, and an Ivoy Mcllschannoch associ- 
ated with ‘Lyel et Leyinstrath’, in ER, xvii, 632 (1541). Duncan Mcllshenoch at Brunerican has 
been mentioned above (Highland Papers, iii, 84). 
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the relative chronology of the dedications to Senan and Columba. It is notable that 
the Senchan/Senan family’s holdings encircle Kilcolmkill, with people of this name 
consistently found in the farms immediately to the west of Kilmanshenachan, and 
to both east and west of the parish church of Kilcolmkill, effectively surrounding 
it.’ At least one minister at Kilcolmkill, albeit at a late date, belonged to the family, 
and other ecclesiastical office holders turn up in the close vicinity. Though a rela- 
tively common name, as discussed above, it is also interesting that one of the earliest 
known members of the family is called Gillecallum.™ 

The precise nature of the relationship between family, place, and saint remains to 
be worked out, but it is certainly worth exploring given the possibility that the cult of 
Senchan/Senan in the area was early (as are the associated monumental remains), the 
indications that these sites are of some significance (strategically to start with — Sanda 
is mentioned specifically by the Norse, and Dunaverty, close to Kilmanshenachan, 
is a key natural fortress), and the scope such a close-grained study has for shedding 
light on the changing dynamic between the various power holders at a strategic place 
in the Gaidhealtachd when identity, both religious and familial, is being questioned, 
sometimes in an environment of great cruelty. 

As for the identity of the saint, that is another matter which, even if a definitive 
answer cannot be found, at least opens discussions about the transmission both of 
cult and of individuals between Ireland and Scotland. The best-known saint called 
Senan is the Senan m. Geirrcinn whose feast day is on | and 8 March in Irish calen- 
dars, and is noticed in one Scottish medieval calendar on 9 March, a calendar from 
the Hebrides.” He is known elsewhere as Mosenoc, and appears in an early Gaelic 
poem, A Maccucain.*® Senan is a common name, however, and there are numerous 
saints bearing the name including at least one other whose profile invites speculation 
as to a possible link with the Scottish west coast.’ The possibility that the object of 
cult was the children of Senan, rather than Senan/Senaig/Senachan, as suggested by 
Mac Cana, is worth pursuing too. There are several group-saints in the Irish martyr- 
ological record, a phenomenon which would in itself merit further research. Among 
them is Clann Senchan on 23 June, who may correspond to Mac Cana’s quatuor- 
decim filiorum SS. viri Senchani Hiberni sanctitate illustrium (‘fourteen sons of the 
most holy Senchan, the Irishman, famous for their holiness’). Their earliest appear- 
ance in Irish martyrologies is in the martyrology of Gorman, where some confusion/ 
ambiguity is evident: clan Senchain is Senain, ‘Senchan’s children and Senan’s’. The 


* The farms from west to east are Lephenstrath (NR 664092), Gartvaigh (NR 670084), Machribeg 
(NR 685084), and Brunerican (NR 699080). People of the relevant name are known to have lived 
at three of these farms. 
Under the head-name O’Shannaig, Black cites a minister at Kilcheran 1622, and a minister at 
Kilcolmkeil and Kilblain 1630 (Black, Surnames, 641). 
°4 Gillecallum McCosenach is cited at Lailt and Lephinstrath in a 1506 rental, ER, xii, 708. 
°° © Riain, A Dictionary of Irish Saints, 557-60. ‘F. senain’ in the ‘Celtic Calendar’ (Forbes, 
Kalendars, 83) on 9 March. 
°° CGSH 707.746 Mosenoc Insi Cathaig. See CGSH 714.14: 
from A maccucdin, sruith in tiag: 
Fail and cassleni Senaig 
& Senain sluind, 
cochlan ulla Molua, 
asna fua Finain Chaimm. 
‘There is the curly(-haired?) / wrinkled tunic of Senach — and mention Senan — , the wool cowl of 
Molua, the rib of Finan Cam.’ The text in Carney, ‘A maccucain’, is slightly different. 
°7 Butter, ‘Cill- names and saints’, 366. Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 61. 
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martyrology of Tallaght does not notice this particular group-saint, though curiously 
it has another on the same day: filiarum Moinani, ‘the daughters of Moinan’.”* If a 
cult of the sons of Senan was noticed by the latter part of the twelfth century, and if 
(a big if) the focus of the cult was Sanda (there is no record of it anywhere else, to my 
knowledge, and Sanda as a prominent strategic place might well have been known to 
a martyrologist), then here we might be seeing a relatively early documented cult-site 
in Scotland. There are, of course, many other ways the evidence can be sliced up and 
put back together, which is the problem with this kind of slippery material, and there 
is evidence of possible devotion to a further saint, Ultan, to be taken into account.” 

To recap now, we have seen that in the vicinity of Kilmanshenachan on the south 
coast of Kintyre various people holding the names Macgilshenach, Macoshennach, 
Macoshennan, and O’Shenan are located from at least the early sixteenth century. 
I have argued that the surnames have a common origin and that both surname and 
the place-name Kilmanshenachan commemorate a saint variously called Senan, 
Senachan, Mo Shenach, or the children of Senchan. The original focus of cult has 
been argued to be the island of Sanda, a short distance from Kilmanshenachan, where 
there is physical evidence of ecclesiastical activity from the early medieval period. 
There are traditions on the island relating to Adomonan, Ninian, Ultan, Senan, and 
the children of Senchan, and it is possible that the cult of Senan/Senchan/children 
of Senchan was the earliest, and that it is reflected in an entry in a thirteenth-century 
Irish martyrology. Further work to determine the nature of the relationship between 
the hagiophoric name and the Ci//- name might begin with a close analysis of the 
people bearing the name, their connections with their secular and ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, and their movements between Ireland and Scotland. 

We have seen that Macllshenoch is a name that comes in many forms. It may be 
worth exploring how or when the changes took place, and whether there is any signif- 
icance in what particular form of name people chose to call themselves by. It would 
certainly be worth investigating the extent to which saints’ names were deliberately 
obscured. Is Shannon just a simplification or Anglicization of a complex Gaelic 
name, or is there more to it than that? There are numerous examples of surnames in 
which a saint has been ‘simplified’ away, one of which contained the name of one of 
Scotland’s most significant saints, St Moluag,!° to whom I will turn now. 

It has been noted by Black and others that many Gaelic names became Anglicized 
from the seventeenth century onwards. Sometimes the transition from Gaelic to 
English is not transparent, such as MclIlvernock to Graham,'®! and often it is difficult 


*8 The entry on 23 June in the Martyrology of Tallaght is among those which are not found in the 
oldest MS witness, the Book of Leinster, which is lacking some folios. It is taken instead from a 
seventeenth-century abstract (Best and Lawlor, The Martyrology of Tallaght, xvi). 

Butter, ‘Ci//- names and saints’, 214-19. Mac Cana refers to a relic of St Ultan on Sanda: ‘In illa 
insula fuit repertum brachium Sancti Ultani, quod thecae argenteae inclusum, ante hoc bellum 
religiose servabatur a viro generoso ex inclyta Mac Donellorum familia.’ This is from MS 5307 
in Burgund. Libr. Brussels and is quoted and translated in Cox, ‘Scottish Gaelic Sannda’, 89, 
93: ‘In the island the forearm of Saint Ultan was found, which, enclosed in a silver case, was 
carefully preserved before this war by a nobleman of the renowned family of the MacDonnells.’ 
See Félire Oengusa on the power of Ultan’s arm (Stokes, Félire Oengusso, 210). Reeves 
suggested that the shrine survived: ‘This is probably the silver-enshrined arm, commonly called 
St. Patrick’s, which is now in the possession of the Right Rev. Bishop Denvir’ (Reeves, ‘On the 
island of Sanda’, 134; and idem, The Life of St. Columba, |xvii). 

100 The name of this saint in CGSH, whose orthography I have followed for most saints, is Mo Luoc. 
However, in Scotland he is usually referred to as St Moluag, so that is the form I adopt here. 

‘A sept name in the Graham country’ (Black, Surnames, 515). ‘In Argyllshire, says Macbain, 
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to tell when a name (such as Cowan) is a version of another name (MaclIlchomgan) or 
a name in its own right. However, an example given by Stewart is Maloy or Malloy, 
which is alleged to be a version of MacIlmaluag (Mac Gille Moluaig), and here we 
do see the process of transition in action. Thus from the 1692 list we find Duncan 
Macllmaluag at Corputichan in Killean parish, and in 1792 there are three persons of 
the name Maloy (Christian, and two Marys). Similarly, Donald MaclIlmaluag dwelt 
in Killocraw in 1692, and in 1792 it was home to Mary, John, Lachlan, Duncan, 
and Malcolm Maloy, and three children. It may also be the case that the name 
Macllmaluag was additionally obscured by the adoption of the name Lucas or Mac 
Lucas, of which there are many examples in the seventeenth-century lists.!° 

In addition to illustrating this transparent transition from one name to another, the 
Macllmaluags, like the MaclIlshenochs some 20km away, cluster near to a Cill- site 
with a related name: Killmaluag. Of the five examples of the name in the late seven- 
teenth-century lists, three occur in the same parish, and within 7km of Killmaluag.'™ 
The fourth, who appears among fugitives from the mainland, is on the island of 
Gigha, which is close, and the fifth is in Glassary parish.'™ It is possible that the 
correspondence between surname and place-name is coincidental, but even if we take 
into account other sources such as the Exchequer Rolls, Highland Papers, and the 
Argyll Sasines, the clustering stands.'°° Whether these individuals took their family 
name from the saint of the nearby place-name, or whether the family at some point 
determined the name of the place, remains to be researched. If the latter is the case, 
that would again have implications for our understanding of the dating and evolu- 
tion of Ci//- names. The presence of two early medieval cross-slabs at Killmaluag 
perhaps favours the former interpretation, however, though it might be argued that 
they could have been moved to the site at any time.'”° 

One of the earliest recorded holders of the forename Gille Moluoc (Gilla Mo 
Ludic) was dean of Lismore in 1240, the church founded by St Moluag and thus 
a principal source of his cult.!°’ The cult of St Moluag is not confined to Argyll, 
however, with dedications from Skye to Renfrewshire.’ There seems to have been a 
particular flourishing of devotion in the northeast, possibly to be explained by 


‘M’Gille Mhearnaig is the Gaelic for Graham, popularly explained as from Gille-Bhearnaig, 
“servant of the bite,” or “greim,” that is Graham!’ (ibid.). Of Mac Giolla Mearnog, Woulfe says, 
‘an Old Co. Down surname’ (Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal, 377). 

'© “Prof. Watson informs me that the duke of Argyll assures him that the old personal name Mac 
Gille mo Luaig has also become Lucas in Argyllshire’ (Black, Surnames, 539). 

103 All are in Killean parish. Killmaluag is at NR 6937. Donald Mc ilmaluag in Morgmonagach, 
1685 (MacTavish, The Commons of Argyll, 3), Dun mc ilmaluag in Corputichan, 1692 (ibid., 
48), Donald me Ilmaluag in Killocra and Corilich, 1692 (ibid., 48). The places are, respec- 
tively, Margmonagach at NR 671355 (Low) and NR 676355 (High), Corputechan at NR 6633, 
Killocraw at NR 6630, Corrylach at NR 7030. 

' Jo: me ilmaluag in Crarea, 1692 (MacTavish, The Commons of Argyll, 41). Neil mc ilmilmoluag 
yr in Gigha, 1685 (ibid., 17). Gigha (NR 6450), Crarae (NR 9897). 

'5 There is a John Macilmoluag who appears in Crarae, Glassary parish in 1652, 1672, and 1692, 
whether one, two, or three individuals is unclear. These sources produce no other examples. 

'6 One of the crosses, now in a byre at Killmaluag Farm, is described in Arg 1, 365 (the other is 
lost), and the burial ground, ibid., no. 290. The cross is of a type which is tentatively dated to the 
late sixth or early seventh century (ibid., 20). This Killmaluag, in Killean parish, is recorded in 
1525 (RMS via OPS, 5). There is another Kilmaluag at NR 722697 in Knapdale (Arg 7, 66). 

107 PoMS, no. 6802 (http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/person/6802/); PoMS, H3/33/1 (http://db.poms. 
ac.uk/record/source/2747). 

'8 See www.saintsplaces.gla.ac.uk. 
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settlement there of a dynasty who claimed origins among the Cenél Loairn, in whose 
territory Lismore lay.'” The surname Macilmaluag has a more limited distribution 
and seems to be almost confined to Argyll. More work is required to determine if this 
is indeed the case. If the name is uncommon and localized, there may be hope that 
fine-grained research might refine our knowledge of such names, and perhaps of the 
relationship with the cult they embody. 

The fact that MacIlmaluag and other such names have disappeared impoverishes 
the record of saints’ cults that survives in our day-to-day consciousness. Perhaps we 
would feel differently about ourselves if our electoral roll contained the same propor- 
tion of names declaring devotion to native saints as we find in these seventeenth-cen- 
tury lists. It would be interesting too to explore the extent to which the simplified 
versions of Gilla names (Mun, Phun, Graham, Sharp, etc.) were the product of fear — 
that they were adopted reluctantly, as a result of suppression of ‘papist error’. There 
is clear evidence that the veneration of saints was officially prohibited and definite 
evidence of disapproval of activities relating to the old traditions.''® Alternatively, 
perhaps they were adopted because times had changed, beliefs adapted, and the old 
saints consciously discarded, or it was just that the old Gaelic names were no longer 
fashionable. Black quotes the following nineteenth-century observation: 


“Another highly respectable and ancient Galloway family, the McLumfas, has 
become extinct from the same disease [gentility], and a set of people with the low 
Irish Downshire name of McClew has stepped into their stockings’ (Trotter, Galloway 
gossip sixty years ago, Wigtownshire, Bedlington, 1877, p. 66).'"! 


There is much more of interest in the development of St Moluag’s cult: its 
presence on the Isle of Man, the possibility that the Cistercians were a vector for its 
transmission, and the traditions associating Moluag, like St Maelruba (also present 
in dedications in Kintyre), with Bangor.'’? There may also be a Bangor connection 
with the saint in the next hagiophoric name to be considered here: Macllvernock. In 
the 1685 list there are fifteen individuals with the surname Macilvernock, of which 
thirteen are in Knapdale. The 1692 list also shows a clustering in Knapdale but the 
balance is less extreme, with nineteen of forty-five individuals in Knapdale. The 
Argyll Sasines between 1617 and 1675 reveal the names only of those people who 
are directly concerned in a land transaction, or who are witnesses, so people of rela- 
tively high standing in society. All thirteen people mentioned in the first of two 
volumes of the sasines are in Knapdale, except for one who is in Lerags in Lorne.'"? 


109 Woolf, ‘The cult of Moluag’, 312; Clancy, ‘Scottish saints’, 416; Gillemelooc ca 1150 in 
Aberdeenshire (Black, Surnames, 513). 

'° Activities relating to the feast day of St Maelruba are censured in 1656, for example (MacKay, 
Records of the Presbyteries, 280-1), and images of St Finan (1643) and St Comgan (1609) are 
ordered to be destroyed (ibid., 1; Highland Papers, ii, 40-1). Regarding the people’s ‘adoreing 
of wells, and wther superstitious monuments and stones tedious to rehearse’ it is appointed ‘that 
quhosoeuer sall be found to commit such abhominationes, especiallie sacrifices of ony kind or 
at ony tyme, sall publickly appeire and be rebuked in sack-cloath sex severall lords dayis in sex 
severall churches’ and if evidence of remorse is not found ‘they be censureing with excommuni- 
cation’ (MacKay, Records of the Presbyteries, 281). 

"! Black, Surnames, 471-2, 539. 

"2 Clancy, ‘Magpie hagiography’, 221. 

"3 Only volume | (of two) has been consulted here, and only through a search on the index. Volume 
2 does not list witnesses in the index, so a page-by-page search would be necessary. The one 
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The fact that this is a rare name (outside Argyll) and that the family was well 
established and of relatively high status offers promise that it might be possible to put 
together a detailed dossier on the family, investigating how at least some branches 
of the family moved about through time and space. Donald McWhannell, in his 
masterful study of the family whose name sprung from an original Gilla Conail, 
has shown how this might be done, demonstrating, through detailed data collection 
and analysis, when and why one branch of the family moved from Galloway to 
Argll.'"* Similarly the Macilvernocks are documented first in southwest Scotland,'' 
and like many of the names in Argyll and the southwest, they occur also in northeast 
Ireland.''® It might likewise be possible to track the Macilvernocks and perhaps even 
to uncover evidence of the family’s dynamic interaction with the cult of the saint 
whose name they bear. 

The saint whom the name enshrines is Ernan/Marnan/Mo Ernoéc, who has more 
than one distinct profile, one of which has a distinctly west of Scotland character.'!’ 
Recently, intriguing evidence of early medieval activity has come to light in the 
course of excavations on the island of Inchmarnock (< Inis + Mo Ernoc) off Bute, 
an island in the Clyde estuary, including the name Ernan inscribed onto a slate in 
eighth-century hand. Some text from the ninth-century Antiphonary of Bangor was 
among other inscriptions at the site — a fragment of a hymn in praise of Comgall 
of Bangor.''* Of course, as has been said above, it cannot be assumed that the 
Macilvernocks had any allegiance to the saint or indeed were conscious of any link 
to him. The fact that two of the individuals found in this (hitherto) far from compre- 
hensive scan of the evidence are called Gilmernock may, however, suggest, that there 
was some weight to the name, that it was in some way still meaningful.'”” 

The focus of this study has so far been on Kintyre and Knapdale, places with 
their own special points of interest, particularly their relationship with Scandinavia, 
Ireland, and southwest Scotland. The lists of names I have been analysing draw 
from a wider area, however, including Cowal, Lorne, and Argyll proper.'”? There 
are various hagiophoric names worthy of research here, but one of particular interest 
is Mac Gille Comgain. The saint in the name, St Comgan, occurs both in a Cill- 
name and in a Gilla name near Kilmartin and Dunadd, places around which clusters 
a density of evidence for early medieval activity — trade, kingship ritual, industry, 


Macilvernock listed is Euphame M’Ilvernock, wife of Duncan M’IImund in Glassary parish 
(Argyll Sasines, ii, no. 956). 
‘14 See note 2, above. 
'S See Black, Surnames; Macilvernock, 515, cf. Macgilvernock, 503, Macgillewarnoch, 500, 
Macgillevernan, 500, Gillemernoch, 304. Warnock, 802. 
16 “Mac Giolla Mearnog, servant of St Mearnog; an old Co. Down surname, now shortened to Mac 
Mearnog; also in use in Scotland, where it is Englished Graham’ (Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is 
Gall, 377). 
One, whose head relic was culted in the northeast at Arberchirder (NJ 5949), was commemo- 
rated on | March, and another, associated with Kilmarnock in Ayrshire was remembered on 26 
October. For a discussion of the entanglement of the cults see Macquarrie, Legends of Scottish 
Saints, 389-91. 
Lowe, Inchmarnock, 133-7. 

"° Gilmarnock me Ilvernock in Kilmichelbeg, Glassary parish, 1692 (MacTavish, The Commons of 
Argyll, 39); Gilmernock M’Gilmernock in Nether Lerragis, Lorne (Argyll Sasines, i, no. 148). 
120 Argyll ‘proper’ is the area now known as Mid Argyll. In a collection of records from the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, for example, there is a distinction made between Kintyre, 

Knapdale, Argyll, Lorn, and Cowal. SM 3/14 71v in Scottish Catholic Archive. 
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ecclesiastical endeavour.'*! Although the name Mac Gille Comgham later becomes 
common, as Cowan, or McCowan,'” its occurrence in medieval Scotland is quite 
restricted. A Gille Comhghain appears as mormaer of Moray in the eleventh century, 
in a family which claimed descent from the house of Lorn.'?? Two of this name 
witness a charter associated with lands in Glassary and Kilmartin,’ and others are 
inscribed on the market cross in Inveraray: Duncan Mac Gille Comgan, his son 
Patrick, and Patrick’s son Mael Moire.'”* Later the name appears predominantly in 
the northeast and in Argyll.'° 

Steer and Bannerman note that the individuals named on the Inveraray cross did 
not necessarily live ‘at or even in the vicinity of, Inveraray’.'?” The name Mac Gille 
Comgan was certainly characteristic of Argyll, however, first found applied to the 
above-mentioned witnesses associated with Kilmartin parish. The impression given 
both in the citation of these witnesses and in the style on the cross suggests that the 
family were nobility, heads of a kindred perhaps. The Kilmartin witnesses flourished 
around 1350 and, argue Steer and Bannerman, may have been the generation previous 
to the three generations commemorated on the cross, and part of the same kindred. 
Perhaps all these people lived in the vicinity of Kilmartin or operated there, in which 
case the existence of a Kilchoan in the parish is intriguing.'** The name is still in 
evidence in the area over two hundred years later, with a Donald M’ Illichoan described 
in 1595 as one of the ‘native men’ of Craignish in the neighbouring parish.'”’ Slightly 
to the north there is another Kilchoan, and not far away we again find record of people 
of the name Mac Gille Chomgan.'*° There are four further places called Kilchoan, and 
all are in the west. Two early cross-marked stones at one, and a long-cist at another, 
suggest that at least some of the sites are early medieval in origin.'*! 


'21 Lane and Campbell, Dunadd; Butter, ‘Ci//- names and saints’, 154-77. 

'22 Black, Surnames, 511. The name Colquhoun also became Cowan (ibid., 177). 

3 AU 1032.2 Gilla Comgan m. Mael Brighde, mormaer Murebe, do loscadh co coecait do dainibh ime. 
‘Gilla Comgan son of Mael Brigte, earl of Moray, was burned together with fifty people.’ Gille 
Comgan was said to descend from the Lorn rulers of Dal Riata through his grandfather Ruaidri. Two 
kings of Scots came from this line: Mac Bethad mac Findlaich (1040-57) and Lulach mac Gillai 
Comgain (1057-58). 

Roderic and Yuar, sons of M’Gillecoan (Roderico et Yuaro filiis M’Gillecoan), are among the 
witnesses to a charter by John Cambell, lord of Ardsceodanich, Argyllshire, ca 1355 (Highland 
Papers, ii, 141). Ardskeodnish is a territory roughly corresponding to Kilmartin parish in Mid 
Argyll, where Kilmartin Burn (NR 8398) was formerly known as Ardskeodnish Burn. 
Inveraray market cross: Hec est crux; nobilium vivorum: videlicet Dondcani meic Gyllichomghan: 
Patrici filii; eius: et Maelmore: filii Patrici: qui hanc crucem fieri faciebat. ‘This is the cross of noble 
men, namely, Duncanus MacCowan, Patricuius, his son, and Mael-Moire, son of Patricius, who 
caused this cross to be made.’ Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 141. 
26 See Black, Surnames, 511. 

Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval Monumental Sculpture, 141. 

28 NR 8096. See Canmore ID 39505 for a description of the site including the long-cist found there: 
https://canmore.org.uk/site/39505/kilchoan. See www.saintsplaces.gla.uk for a description of all 
the sites called Kilchoan. 

Donald M’ Lllichoan, 1595, as ‘one of the native men of Craignish, entered into an obligation of 
manrent to his chief, Ranald Campbell of Barrichibyan’ (Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, 1847, 
198 via Black, Surnames, 511). Barrichbeyan, NM 808079. 

This Kilchoan is at NM 7913 (the name surviving now in Kilchoan Lochs, Kilchoan House, and 
Kilchoan Bay), in the parish of Kilbrandon and Kilchattan. 

Kilchoan in Kilmartin parish has a long-cist, and at Kilchoan in Knoydart there is an early 
Christian cross. The others are in Ardnamurchan, Lorn, Lochalsh, and Duirinish on Skye (now 
called St Comgan’s Chapel, but marked as Kilchoan on Blaeu’s map). See database of Scottish 
hagiotoponyms: http://www.saintsplaces.gla.ac.uk/. 
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In a significant number of cases, both of the hagiotoponym Kilchoan and of the 
hagiophoric name Mac Gille Comghain, there is a connection with the MacDonalds. 
The family are named as a sept of the MacDonalds, and are among the fallen at 
Dunaverty.!*? One commanded a force for John, the first Lord of the Isles. The terri- 
tory held by MacDonald of Glengarry includes Kilchoan in Lochalsh, a site which at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century was well enough known to find its way into the 
Aberdeen Breviary, and perhaps even to fuel whole new stories about connections 
between Comgan and saints represented elsewhere in the area.'** Glengarry himself 
(Donald MacDonald son of Angus was the eighth chief at the time) was accused 
early in the seventeenth century by the MacKenzies of worshipping an idol called 
‘Coan’ (among other disgraceful acts).'** 

It has been mentioned that in addition to Argyll and the west, there is evidence 
of St Comgan having been culted in the northeast. Here again an Argyll connection 
might be discerned, either through the claimed link of the earls of Moray with the 
Lorn section of the Dalriada (as also seen above in the case of Moluag), or through the 
activities of the MacDonalds. The MacDonalds became earls of Ross in the fifteenth 
century and it is notable that personal names commemorating Comgan cluster around 
Dingwall which became a major location of MacDonald power. Traces of the cult 
of Comgan linger even in the seventeenth century when a shepherd of the Lovats 
swears on ‘Coan’.!?° 

There is much to explore here in relation to how the cult of Comgan may have 
been used or manipulated, perhaps even reinvented, to serve varying needs over 
time. The role that personal names had in the perpetuation of cult, and/or in the decla- 
ration of allegiance to cult (or allegiance merely to the promulgators of cult), may be 
minimal and may only be relevant in isolated cases, but I hope that enough evidence 
has been presented to show that further research might bear rich fruit. 

The Campbells, by contrast with the MacDonalds, have an association with St 
Munnu, and places called Kilmun are remarkably close to seats of Campbell power. 
This association between St Munnu and the Campbells has been pointed out by 
Steve Boardman, and the Campbells themselves still regard Munnu as a Campbell 


'32 Several of this name were massacred at Dunaverty, 1647 (Highland Papers, ii, 257): Gilchrist 


M’ilchoan; Donald M’ilchoen; Iain M’ilchoen. The surviving list of the dead is incomplete and 

in the opinion of the editor consists only of the MacDougalls and their followers. Several Clan 

Donald septs are represented, however, such as MacGlashan. 
'S3 Taylor, ‘The cult of St Fillan’. 
'4 The Mackenzies proved, before the Privy Council, that St Comgan was a special patron of the 
Glengarry family and an image of ‘Coan’, known afterwards as ‘Glengarry’s God’, was burnt at 
the Cross in Edinburgh (Black, Surnames, 511). The context is a feud between McKenzie and 
Glengarry. John McKenzie proved before the Council in Edinburgh (presenting the bloody shirt of 
“a gentleman of ye familie of Davachmaluack’) that Glengarry was responsible for two murders. 
“Lickwayes (sic) he proved him to be a worshipper of St. Coan, qlk image was aft.ward brought to 
Edr and burnt at ye Cross. Also he gave in agt. him yt he lived ane extor’ner and oppressor sorning 
on his own comones and ye comones of others; and that he still lived in Adulterie ...’ Highland 
Papers, ii, 40-1. Davachmaluack is now Dochmaluag — it is in Foderty parish, near Dingwall. See 
database of Scottish hagiotoponyms: http://www.saintsplaces.gla.ac.uk/. 
Several of Black’s examples of the name Mac Gille Comgan are in the area of Dingwall: 
Donald McGillequhoane, tenant of part of Culcarne in Ross, 1507 (ER, xii, 665); Alexander 
M’Gillycoan, Dingwall, 1537 (RMS, iti, 382, fn.2, and no. 1721); John Makgillechoan, burgess 
of Dingwall, 1582 (RMS, v, no. 508). Agnes Nick Killichoan is in Kilmorack in 1669, which is 
three miles west of Beauly, the area in which the shepherd swearing on ‘Coan’ is reported. This 
is cited by Simon Taylor in his notes on St Comgan in MacQuarrie, Legends of Scottish Saints, 
345. See MacKay, Chronicles of the Frasers, 164. 
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saint (the name Fintan has recently been used by the Campbells of Succoth in his 
honour).'* It is possible, of course, that the saint was appropriated by the Campbells 
from the local kindred — the Lamonts perhaps — a process which might be elucidated 
by following more closely the families who hold the name.'*’ The lists of 1685 and 
1692 are a good start, showing as they do a cluster of Macilmuns in Glassary parish, 
near Loch Awe.'** A land transaction of 1630 reveals three men called Macilmun 
living at Succoth in Glassary, one of which is called Gilmun.'*’ It seems possible that 
the saint’s name, in the landscape, or in the form of a personal name, could be used 
as a mark of affiliation to one secular power-house rather than another. One might 
assume that some degree of manipulation might be required here, some reinven- 
tion of the saint’s story perhaps, though that is not necessarily to deny that genuine 
devotion to the saint was felt too. In order to test the validity of this hypothesis some 
fine-grained work is required. 

Key to this is the reinforcement of a link between saint and place, and between 
saint and family. There is an interesting insight into the attraction of claiming a 
family saint in a late seventeenth-century account by Martin Martin observing 
how the inhabitants of St Kilda were made to believe, by a man called by Martin 
“Roderick the impostor’, 


that each of them had a tutelary saint in heaven to intercede for them, and the anniver- 
sary of every one of those was to be necessarily observed, by having a splendid treat, 
at which the impostor was always the principal person.'° 


And I think that in the work of one Campbell, at least, we see how saint and place are 
drawn together. The Glenorchy psalter is a work of perhaps the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century, inscribed with the name Colin Campbell third laird of Glenorchy 
(1513-26) but perhaps compiled under the first laird of Glenorchy, also Colin.'*! This 
latter Colin of Glenorchy was a colourful character, engaged both in international 
exploit and in local affairs, petitioning the pope about the lack of Gaelic-speaking 
clergy in his territory, for example.” He was in Rome three times, including for the 
papal jubilee in 1450, the year of the canonization there of Bernadino of Sienna, one 
of the saints who appears in the Glenorchy psalter.'** Several of the saints commem- 
orated in the psalter are extremely obscure but are found in place-names in Argyll. 
Domongart, for instance, is a saint whose cult is localized in Ireland in Co. Down. 
He appears in one place-name in Argyll — Kildomongart (the only known dedication 
in Scotland) — and the personal name — a rare one — is also found in Argyll: a small 
sept of the MacDonalds called Mac Gille Domongart occupied Benederloch, and 


'8¢ Pers. comm. the late Sir lay Campbell, Crarae. Boardman, Campbells, 141-3. See also Butter, 
“St Munnu’, 24-6. 

‘57 The Kilmun dedication in Cowal (Kilmun, 123241, Paisley Reg., 132) precedes the Campbell 
takeover there. 

'88 Tn the 1692 lists there are fourteen men of the name Macilmun in various townships in Glassary 
(MacTavish, The Commons of Argyll, 38-41). 

'39 This sasine relates to the 3 mark land of Soccochsmoden. Grantor is McIver a.k.a. Campbell of 
Glasvar. Grantees are Donald M’IImun, John M’IImun, and mun M’Ilmun. Glasvaar is at NR 
885015, Succoth NR 881998, both in Glassary parish. Witnesses include John M’Illimakessag 
in Soccoch. Argyll Sasines, ii, no. 334. 

'40 Martin, A Description of the Western Islands, 466-8. 

'4! Butter, ‘Saints in the Glenorchy psalter’. It is MS British Library Egerton 2899. 

'® Kirk et al., Calendar of Scottish Supplications, no. 1099, 21 March 1466. 

'8 Stevenson, Chivalry and Knighthood, 115. 
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another of the name is associated with Loch Nell.'* A Johne mc Ileyongart is attested 
in Archattan parish at Inverelane, Baliveodan in 1692;'* this is probably a mangling 
of the same name. 

It is difficult now to imagine the potency a saint might have been perceived to 
possess, but the evidence we have suggests that if the dynamic of saints and their 
cults is not taken into account we, as historians, are ignoring a significant ingredient 
in the cultural makeup of the Scottish population, an ingredient important not only 
at the level of individual experience but also as a phenomenon which might invite 
manipulation by the powers that be, secular or ecclesiastical. One might point to 
similar preoccupations and beliefs today, and the potential they present for the engi- 
neering of popular response. It is not only in the distant medieval pre-Reformation 
past that we find examples of great investment being made in the culting of saints 
in Scotland; as in the case reported by Martin Martin (quoted above), beliefs were 
persistent, lasting into the early modern period. We have seen instances of seven- 
teenth-century veneration of native saints above — Finan, Maelruba, and Comgan 
— phenomena that are only known about now because they had come to the attention 
of disapproving authorities then, and there are other examples that can be added. For 
instance, when Mac Cana visited the island of Sanda in the 1620s or so he was told 
of a boy who, having lost his shinty ball, reached into the enclosure containing the 
bodies of the sons of Sechan, thus violating its sacred nature. The following night 
the boy died, and ‘All praise God, and subsequently they venerate the sacred bodies 
with greater devotion.’ This is alleged to have happened within living memory, and 
although by the time of Mac Cana’s visit there might have been some falling off of 
devotion there is certainly an implication in his report that reverence to holy men, 
and to holy objects, remained, ‘especially by those in whose minds any vestige of the 
old religion remained’ .'*° 

My final case is the most compelling with regard to connection between hagi- 
ophoric name and Ci//- name. Killevin lies on the shores of Loch Fyne in the parish 
of Glassary. It is an interesting site for several reasons, including the presence there 
of one of the very few early Christian crosses on mainland Argyll which bear an 
anthropomorphic carving. The site has recently been subject to archaeological exca- 
vation.'*’ It is not clear who the saint in the Ci//- name is — perhaps Eibhine — and 
the name occurs in only a handful of commemorations elsewhere in Scotland.'* 
The argument that it is indeed a saint in the name Killevin (in Ireland many Cill- 
names are not hagiotoponymic) is strengthened by the presence near Killevin of a 


4 Black, Surnames, 513. There was a small sept named M’Ille Dhonaghart (< Mac Gille 
Domongart) at Benderloch, who, Black says, ‘now call themselves Macdonalds’ (Donald 
M’Illedongart was servitor to the laird of Lochnell, 1658. Janet Makdonart in the Stewartry, 
1550). There is mention of a place called Doldouengard, unidentified but possibly on the border 
between Rattray and Blairgowrie parishes in Perthshire. The most prominent Irish saint of this 
name is Domongart m. Echach, who appears on 24 March in the Martyrology of Tallaght (Best 
and Lawlor, Martyrology of Tallaght). He is given a Dal Fiatach genealogy, and is mentioned by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who visited Ireland in 1185. 

45 MacTavish, The Commons of Argyll, 25. He is located in Baliveodan (later Ardchattan parish) at 
Inverelane (now Inbhir-Fhaolain) on the north side of the River Etive, NN 1550. 

'46 Cox, ‘Scottish Gaelic Sannda’, 93. Reeves says of Mac Cana that he was ‘manifestly a diligent 
and single-minded enquirer, possessing withal a sufficient amount of superstition to guarantee 
his veneration of antiquity, and of credulity to constitute him a faithful vehicle of tradition’. 
Reeves, ‘Irish itinerary’, 44. 

‘47 Alexander and Kirby, ‘Excavations of a monastic settlement’. 

‘48 Watson, The History of Celtic Place-Names, 271. 
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cluster of people who bear the name Macilevin and variants. In the 1685 list ten men 
called Macilevin are cited, of which only one lives outside Glassary parish and most 
live within 12km of Killevin; three of the townships mentioned are within 3km of 
Killevin.'” A similar pattern is revealed in the 1692 list, and although the name is 
found elsewhere it is never common and at least in one case it is clear that the people 
have been moved from elsewhere.'*° Given the unusual nature of the name, it might 
be possible to discover something about the status and affiliations of the individuals 
so called, and perhaps something about ancient connections between place, name, 
and identity, connections which are rooted in the ground, but look upwards to the 
long dead. 

In unsettled times identity becomes especially precious though perhaps fragile. 
How does one decide whom to support when brother fights brother, when the feudal 
superior rises up against the king, when the covenanting minister whose cause you 
are pressed into advancing commands atrocities to be committed on relations and 
neighbours? Identity lies partly in a name, and this may especially be so in a century 
when the simple possession of a particular surname might be enough to have you 
excluded from holding land.'*! If some of the names held by people of Argyll in the 
seventeenth century bound people not only to family or clan but also to a spiritual 
guardian or saint, then here is another layer of identity which invites further explo- 
ration and understanding. 

I leave you with Watson who remarks sadly that the style of naming using Gille 
and the name of a saint is now gone: 


It will never be revived, but I think that the most thoughtful people will agree in con- 
sidering it a method of naming both beautiful in itself and illustrative of the faculty of 
reverence inherent in the Gael.!*? 


4 John Mc ileven, Stronalbanach (Strone 378 NR 9697); John Mc ileven, ffeorlins (Feorlin 
NR 9597); John Me ileven, Minart (Minard NR 9796); Donald Me gileven, Gartanranoch 
(Gortonronach NR 9392); Alexr Mc gileven, Gartanranoch (ditto); Duncan Mc oleven, 

Keirnanmore (Kirnan NR 8795); Patrick Mc ileaven, Barmuloch (Barmolloch NR 8799); 

Duncan Mc ileven, Barmuloch (ditto); Lauchlan Mc ileaven Kames Kinlouoch. From outside 

Glassary there is Duncan Mc ilevan at Dalnacheranmore in Kilphinan paroch (MacTavish, The 

Commons of Argyll, 7-8, 14). 

MacKerral, Kintyre, cites two individuals called MacLevine who came into south Kintyre as 

Episcopalian ministers. It is likely, though not certain, that this is the same name as Macgilevin. 

These men were sent following the refusal of all three of the ministers in Kintyre to accept 

collation to their parishes by bishops, as had been ordered in 1662. The Episcopalian minis- 

ters have been described in general as ‘ignorant to a reproach’ and ‘the worst preachers’ (ibid., 

93). Some of those sent to Kintyre were James Campbell in Campbeltown, Irvine McLevine in 

Kilcalmonell, John McLevine in Jura, Angus Macdonald at Killean (ibid., 94). 

'S!_ Among the conditions of the seventh earl of Argyll receiving a feu of Crown lands in Kintyre 
from the king in 1606, was that lands were not to be let to anyone of the name Macdonald, and 
when Argyll in turn granted land to John Boyll of Greater Cumbrae, one of the lowlanders planted 
for the establishment of a burgh, he stipulated that no leases were to be made to people called 
Macconnell, Macdonald, Maclean, Macleod, Macallaster, or Macneill. The Macdonalds were 
described by the Privy Council as ‘scoolmaisters and fosteraris of all barbarities’ (McKerral, 
Kintyre, 17, 21). 

'52 Watson, Personal Names, 247. 
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Aaron (name) 193, 211 

Aaron, brother of Moses (biblical) 193 

Abel (name) 193 

Abel, bishop of Rheims 193 

Abel, brother of Cain (biblical) 193 

Abel of Gullane, bishop of St Andrews 
(d. 1254) 194 

Abercairney PER 173 

Aberdeen ABD 219 

Aberdeen Breviary 215, 219, 220 

Abemethy PER, lords of 127, 128n, 129 
Aed, son of Gilla Michéil the mormaer 

127-9 

Laurence sonofOrm 128 and n. 
Patrick of Abernethy 128 

Aboyne ABD 125 

Abraham (name) 44, 190, 194—-5, 212 

Abraham, bishop of Dunblane 194 

Abraham the Jew 191, 194 

Absalom (name) 195, 212 

Absalom, son of King David (biblical) 195 

Ace (name) 149 

Acithan (name) 31, 32n, 36 

Ada (name) 5-6, 43, 44, 166 

Adam (name) 1, 4, 16, 43, 55, 188, 195-6, 
211 

Adam, abbot of Dryburgh 

Adam Fleming 45 

Adam mac Ferdomnaig 62, 132 

Addoc 82 

Adomnan (name) 35, 36, 188 

Adomnan, abbot of Iona (d. 704), Saint 17, 
24, 188, 195, 230, 235 

Adrian (name) 216 

Adrian, Saint 214-15 

Allffled, daughter of Osuiu 21 

Aelfwine (name) 36 

Aed (name) 6,31, 32n, 33, 36, 40, 49, 56, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 93, 94 

Aed, son of Cinaed, king of Picts (876-8) 
33 and n. 

Aed, son of Eochaid, king of Dal Riata 
(d. 778) 33 

Aed, son of Niall, king of Tara (d. 879) 21 

Aedoéc (name) 80, 94 

Aedan mac Gabrain, king of Dal Riata (d. 
606) 28 


189 


Aelred, abbot of Rievaulx (d. 1167), 
Saint 172 

Aeneid 167 

Aengus (name) 6, 56, 58, 59, 64, 93, 94 
See also Angus (name) 

Aethelfrith (name) 36 

A.thelstan, king of the English (924-39) 
29n, 33 

Agnes (name) 5-6, 43, 44 

Ailill (name) 31, 51, 59, 60 

Ailine/Ailéne (name) 51 

Ailpin (name) 
See Alpin 

Ainfchellach (name) 31n, 36 

Airer Gaidel 
See Argyll 

Airgialla 25 

Alan (name) 

Alba 
bishops of 30 
kingdom of 24, 30, 32 and n, 33, 34, 34 
kings of 22, 23, 29, 32, 33 

Albanach (by-name) 86 

Aldan (name) 43 

Aldfrith (name) 36 

Aldred (name) 44 

Alexander (name) 1, 4, 43, 168, 216 

Alexander I, king of Scots (1107—24) 
168 

Alexander II, king of Scots (1214-49) 1, 
4, 123, 144, 145, 169, 230 

Alexander III, king of Scots (1249-86) 1, 
4,41, 169 

Alexander the Great 
168 

Alexander Stewart of Dundonald 192 

Alfwin, son of Gilla Crist 45 

Alice (name) 5-6, 43, 44 

Almaric, abbot of Floreffe 189 

Alpin (name) 33, 34, 36, 40, 57, 60, 78, 
92, 93, 94 

Alpin, father of King Cinaed 20 

Alwin(e) (name) 43, 163 

Alwine mac Arcill, rannaire 132 

Amabel (name) 5 

Amalgaid (name) 49, 51, 56, 59, 60, 94 
See also Aulay 


1, 4, 43, 51 


166, 


15, 166 and n., 167, 
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Amiflys (name) 168, 178 
Amiflys Murray 178 
Amlaib (name) 32, 33, 36, 49, 51 
Andrew (name) 4, 43, 92, 217 
Andrew, Saint 4, 7, 214, 215 
Andrew de Tange, notary 148, 149 
Andrew of Wyntoun 215 
Anderson, Alan Orr 187 
Angus (name) 7, 43, 44 
See also Aengus 
Angus, earlsof 11 
Annals of Clonmacnoise 31n 
Annals of the Four Masters 31n, 33m 
Annals of Inisfallen 103n, 104-7, 109, 112 
Annals of Loch Cé 103n, 106-7, 114, 117 
Annals of Tigernach 29, 30, 32n, 103n, 
104, 107, 110, 112 
Annals of Ulster 19-20, 21, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31 and n., 32 and n, 33, 34, 35-9, 101-2, 
103n, 104, 105, 106, 107-12 
Antigone, wife of Richard son of Richard 
son of Truite 184, 185 
Applecross ROS 22 
Aralt (name) 36 
Archibald (name) 44, 47, 149, 169 
Archibald Heroch, archdeacon of Moray 
47 
Archibald of Inverlochty 47 
Ardgar mac meic Aeda Ui Mail Sechlainn, 
heir of Ailech 108 
Argyll 2, 24, 30, 34, 119-20, 136-7, 212, 
225-40 
earls of 226 
See also Campbell kindred 
kings and lords of 
Alan, son of Ruaidri Mac 
Somairlid 118 
Domnall, son of Ragnall, son of 
Somerled 119 
Dubgall, son of Ruaidri Mac Somairlid 
(d. 1268) 118 
Dubgall, son of Somerled 119 
E6dgan, son of Donnchad, lord of 
Argyll 48 
Ruaidri, son of Ragnall, son of 
Somerled (d. prob. 1247) 118 
Somerled, son of Gilla Brigte, son of 
Gilla Adomnain, king (d. 1164) 11, 
118-19, 230 
‘The Commons of Argyll’ 
Armagh, Ireland 19, 218, 225 
Arnold (name) 43 
Artablar (name) 36 
Arthur (name) 43, 168, 171 
Arthur, King 1, 16, 167, 184 


225 


Arthur, Master 171 
Arthur Finboga 171 
Artt (name) 59, 60 
Atholl, earls of 11 


Henry, earl of Atholl 144, 146 


David of Hastings, earl of Atholl (d. 1247) 


144-5 
David of Strathbogie, earl of Atholl 
Forbflaith, countess of Atholl 144-6 
Isabel, countess of Atholl 144 
John of Strathbogie, earl of Atholl 
(d. 1306) 46 
Patrick of Atholl (d. 1242) 144 
Thomas of Galloway, earl of Atholl 
See Galloway 
Auchencarroch DNB_ 146 
Auchincloich DNB 50, 121 
Audomer (name) 150 
Auen (name) 36 
Augustine (name) 44 
Aulay (name) 49, 51 
See also Amlaib, Amolgaid 
Auxilius, Saint 222 
Avice (name) 184 andn 
Aviel (name) 196 
Aymer (name) 150 


Baetan (name) 59, 60 

Baeth (name) 94 

Bairedha (name) 32n 

Balbirnie FIF 128 

Baldred (name) 216 

Baldred, Saint 214-15 

Baldwin (name) 44, 149, 150 

Balfeith KCD 122 

Balloch DNB 180 

BamffPER 146 

Bangor, Ireland 237 

Bannerman, John 15, 24, 46, 48, 49, 
70, 100-1, 103, 104, 107, 108-9, 124, 
126-30, 239 

Barclay family 9 

Bard (name) 94 

Barrow, Geoffrey W. S. 

Bartholomew (name) 44 

Bartlett, Robert 166 

Baumgarten, Rolf 9, 14,58 

Bavaria 33 

Bean (name) 76, 94, 190 

Beatrice (name) 5 

Beaumont (surname) 8 

Bécc (name) 31n, 36, 59, 60 

Béccan (name) 36 

Bede, Venerable 18 

Beith AYR 12 


12, 70, 179 
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144 


Benedict (name) 44 

Benjamin (name) 196 

Benjamin, son of Jacob (biblical) 196 

Bennet, son of Deulecresse 192 

Beoan, Saint 227 

Beollan (name) 46,57, 63, 64, 92, 94 

Berach (name) 94 

Berbeadh (name) 68, 92 

Bernard (name) 44, 150 

Bernith (name) 36 

Bertram (name) 43 

Berwick-upon-Tweed 15, 131, 148, 191 

Bethdc (name) 48, 57, 60, 81, 90, 93, 94 

Bethoc, queen of Scots 166 

Bethoc, wife of Gilchrist 81 

Bethoc, wife of Ralph 81 

Biceot (name) 36 

Bile (name) 36 

Blaan (name) 76, 94 

Blae (name) 94 

Black, George 12, 13, 47, 50, 52, 67, 68, 
70, 75, 79, 89, 226, 235 

Blathmac (name) 59, 60 

Boardman, Steve 240 

Bochly Beg 64, 84, 94 

Boguine (name) 94 

Book of Deer 48 and n, 73, 124, 130n 

Book of Kells 103 

Book of Llandaf 194, 195, 196 

Bran (name) 57, 59, 60, 63, 92, 94 

Bran filio Macgillegunnin 124 

Brecc (name) 36 

Brechin ANG 122 

Brechin, abbots of 
See Mac Leoit kindred 

Brectrid (name) 36 

Brénainn of Clonfert, Saint 223 

Breodalach (name) 33, 40 

Bressal (name) 59, 60 

Bretnach (by-name) 86 

Brian (name) 51 

Brian Boru, king of Munster (d. 1014) 24 

Brice (name) 43 

Bricius (name) 47 and see Brice, Mael 
Brigte 

Bridei(name) 27 

Bridin Potanach 79,87, 94 

Bridoch, widow of Durand son of Christian 
90 

Brigit, Saint 7 
heirsof 21 

Brigtéc (name) 57, 81-2, 90, 94 

Britin/ Brigtin(name) 56, 60, 78, 93, 94 

Britons 18n, 19, 22 and n, 27, 29 

Brittany 7, 16, 188, 194, 200, 201 
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Broiccin/-an (name) 56, 59, 60, 78, 94 

Broun, Dauvit 11, 41 

Bruce family 1, 9, 185 

Bruide (name) 36 

Brunanburh, battle of 29, 35 and n. 

Buachaille (name) 64, 93, 94 

Buadach (name) 56, 62, 94 

Bute BUT 12, 187, 226-7 

Butter, Rachel 13, 16-17, 221 

Byrne, Francis J. 23,25, 101n, 103, 114, 
116 


Cailean (name) 52 
Cairell (name) 33, 40, 57, 94 
Cainnech (name) 46, 53, 56, 60, 62, 93, 94 
See also Kenneth 
Cainnech mac meic Dobarcon 
Cairpre (name) 59, 60, 95 
Cairthenn (name) 59, 60 
Calandrach (by-name) 86 
Callraige, lords of 115 
Cathal Mac Riabaig, toisech of Fer 
Scéne 115 
Eogan mac meic Riabaig 115 
Niall mac meic Riabaig (d. 1105) 115 
Ragnall mac meic Riabaig 115 
calques 
See equivalent names 
Cambuskenneth abbey 190 
Cameron DNB 121, 122, 147 
Campbell (surname) 23, 124-5 
Campbell kindred 17, 52, 124-5, 219-20, 
225, 240-1 
Archibald Campbell, earl of Argyll 225 
Colin Campbell, laird of Glenorchy 241 
Campsie DNB, church of 77 
Caniculus 
See Cuilén 
Cano (name) 31, 32n, 36, 46, 57, 63, 94 
Carlisle, Cumberland 184-5 
Carrick, earldom of 9, 23, 118, 125, 131, 
134, 135, 170, 226 
Donnchad (Duncan), son of Gilla Brigte, 
earl of Carrick (d. 1250) 170 
Carthach (name) 59, 60 
Catan, Saint 226-7 
Cathal (name) 59, 60, 64, 94 
Cathal Mac Murchy 46 
Cathusach (name) 31, 36 
Cecilia (name) 5, 7, 44 
Céle Petair(name) 65 
Céle Tigernaig (name) 65 
Celestinus (name) 48, 169 
See also Cellach 
Celestinus, abbot of Iona 48, 55, 169 


124 and n. 
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Cellach (name) 32n, 33, 40, 48, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 60, 65, 94 
Cellach, son of Ferdalach 29n, 40 
Cellach episcopus 29n, 40 
Cellach mac Bairedha, mormaer 32n 
Cellach mac Findgaine, mormaer 32n 
Cellach of Culau, king of Laigin (d. 715) 
25 
Cenl Binnigh, chiefs of 
Cinaed ua Con Beathach, chief 
Cenél Conaill 26, 32n, 118, 223 
Cenél Lugdach, kings of 
Mac-Meic-Gilla Coluim ui Domnaill, 
king of Ceneél Lugdach (d. 1100) 106 
Cenél nGabrain 28, 31 
Cenél nGartnait 31, 32n, 34 
Cenn Clochair (name) 65 
Cenn Faelad (name) 36, 59, 60, 65 
Cennétig (name) 56, 64, 94 
Cerball (name) 59, 60 
Cerball, son of Dungal, king (d. 888) 32 
Cercan (name) 76, 94 
Cerd (by-name) 88, 93 
Ceres family 1 
Cernach (name) 59, 60 
Cessan (name) 56, 60, 76, 93, 95, 220 
chansons de geste 167, 168, 172, 174, 178, 
180 
Chanson de Chevalier au Cygne 175 
Chanson de Fierabras 174 
Chanson d’Otinel 174 
Chanson de Roland 15-16, 168, 180 
Folque de Candie 168, 178 
Le Charroi de Nimes 172, 178 
La Prise d’Orange 168, 178 
Mainet 174 
Renaut de Montaubon 174 
Charlemagne, emperor (d. 814) 
176-7, 180 
Charles-Edwards, Thomas 
Charteris (surname) 9 
Chartres, France 9 
Cheyne family 9 
Chrétien de Troyes 168, 171, 173 
Christian (name) 44, 48 
Christian, bishop of Whithorn (d. 1186) 
124 
Christiana (name) 5 
Christianization 2, 7-8, 14 
Christina (name) 5, 44 
Chronicle of Ireland 19 
Chronicle of the Kings of Alba 
21, 23, 26, 29, 33, 34, 35, 40 
Chronicum Scottorum 29, 32n 
Ciaran (name) 76,95 


107-8 


15, 167, 


25, 31n, 32n 


14, 19, 20, 


Cilléne (name) 36, 59, 60 
Cimbaeth(in) (name) 57, 95 
Cinaed (name) 32 and n., 33, 34 and n, 36, 
40, 46, 51, 53, 56, 59, 60, 92, 95 
Cinaed, son of Alpin, king of Picts (d. 843) 
20, 33 
Cinaed, son of Mael Coluim (971-5) 20, 
36n, 40 
Ciniod (name) 27, 32n, 36, 92 
Clachar (surname) 88, 89 
Clann Cailin 125 
See also Campbell kindred, Ua Duibne 
Clann Somairlid 17, 119, 229-30 
Clancy, Thomas 13, 15-16, 53, 77n, 166, 
227 
Clarice (name) 168 
Clark, Cecily 10 
Clement (name) 43 
Clochaire (by-name) 88, 93 
Clogher (surname) 89 
Cloy mac Gilernanth 55, 136 
Coates, Richard 13 
Coblaith (name) 31n, 32n, 36 
Coblaith, daughter of Cano 21 
Cobthach (name) 59, 60 
Coeddi (name) 37 
Coelan (name) 76 
Coemgen of Glendalough, Saint 
Coilin (name) 56, 78, 95 
See also Colin 
Coimgell (name) 56, 95 
Coiti/Céiti (name) 95 
Colban (name) 51-2, 56, 60, 76, 92, 93,95 
Colcu (name) 59, 60 
Colcu/ Colggu (name) 58 
Coldstream priory 175 
Colin(name) 44 
Colin mac Mein 62, 137 
Colman (name) 50, 56, 59, 60, 76, 95, 163 
Colman, bishop of Lesan 25 
Colum Cille, Saint 
See Columba 
Columb (name) 58, 59, 60 
Columba, Saint 7, 17, 32, 214, 215, 222-3, 
228-30, 233-4 
Life of 24,27 and n. 
heirs of 22,35 
Comgall of Bangor, Saint 225, 238 
Comgan, Saint 17, 223, 238-40, 242 
Comiston MLO 175 
Compostella, Spain 5 
Conaing (name) 31n, 37,57, 92, 95 
Conaire (name) 58, 59 
Conall (name) 31 and n., 37, 59, 60, 95 
Conall, son of Moudan 39n 


225 


272 


Index 


Conamail (name) 31n, 32n, 37 

Conan (name) 57, 60, 93, 95 

Conchobar (name) 59, 60 

Conchobar mac Nessa, king of Ulster 53, 
181 

Condlae (name) 59, 60 

Congal (name) 31n, 37, 57, 59, 60, 95 

Congalach (name) 59, 60 

Congi, father of Malbride 55 

Congus (name) 31, 32n, 37 

Connad (name) 31,37 

Connacht, Ireland 25, 89, 102, 117-18, 
233 

Constantine (name) 40, 44, 92, 216, 
219-20 

Constantine of Govan, Saint 214, 219 

Constantine, son of Aed, king of Alba (900- 
42/3) 21,29 andn., 40 

Constantine, unnamed son of (d.937) 29 

Corbet (surname) 9 

Corc(c) (name) 58, 59, 60, 63, 95, 168, 
180-1 

Corindu (name) 37 

Cormac (name) 44, 56, 58, 59, 60, 65, 93, 
95, 190 

Cormac Luchéc 90 

Cormac mac Cuilennan, bishop king of 
Munster (d. 908) 29n 

Cornwall 7, 188, 200 

Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae 58, 61, 
93 

Corpus of Modern Scottish Writing 13 

Corse O’Neil ABD 125 

Coscrach/ Coscarach (name) 62, 95 

Cospatric (name) 44 

Cottonian annals 103n 

Coupar Angus abbey 144-5 

CowalARG 131, 212, 238 

Craignish ARG 228, 239 

Crann (name) 95 

Crimthann (name) 59, 60 

Crinan, Crindc (name) 86, 95 

Cristin (name) 43, 44, 48, 60, 78, 79, 93 

Cristy Huasuibne 126 

Crundmael (name) 59, 60 

Cu Allaid (name) 65 

Cu Coluim (name) 65 

Cu Chuimne (name) 37 

Cu Filed (name) 65 

Cu Ulad (name) 65 

Cuan (name) 59, 60 

Cuanu (name) 31n, 37 

Cuilén (name) 32, 40, 78, 95 

Cuilén, king of Osraige 32 

Cuilén, son of Eitigén 32 


Cuilén, son of Illuilb, king of Alba (967-71) 
29 and n., 32n, 40 

Cummascach (name) 58, 59, 60 

Cumméne (name) 37 

Cumméne nepos of Bécc, religiosus of 
Eigg 27 

Custantin (name) 32, 33, 34, 37 

Custantin, son of Cinaed, king of Picts 
(876-8) 33 

Cuthbert (name) 92, 149, 150, 217 

Cuthbert, Saint 8n 

Cuthwine (name) 37 


Dairchill m. Cureti, episcopus Glinn da 
Locha 27 

Daire (name) 59, 60 

Dal Riata 19 and n., 22, 23, 27-8, 30, 31, 
32 and n, 34 

Damrad (name) 90-1 

Danél (name) 37 

Daniel (name) 44, 188 

Daniel, bishop of Kingarth (d. 660) 
212 

Dargart (name) 31, 37 

David (name) 1, 4, 43, 55, 196—7, 211, 216 

David I, king of Scots (1124-53) 1, 4, 123, 
126, 166, 172 and n, 184, 195, 196-7 and 
n, 211 

David, king (biblical) 196-7 

Davies, John Reuben 13, 16, 17, 187, 219 

Deile Roith (name) 37 

Deirdriu/Deirdre (name) 82, 90, 91, 95, 168 

derbfine 14,25 

Derbforgaill (Dervorguilla) (name) 7, 64, 
90, 95, 168, 181-2 and 182n 

Derbforgaill, daughter of Murchad ua 
Mailsechlainn 182 

Derile (name) 37 

Deulecresse (name) 191-3 

Deulecresse le Eveske 193 

Deulecresse, son of Aaron 191-3, 192n 

Deulecress the Jew of Lincoln 193 

Di Clemente, Valeria 13-14, 15,17, 148 

Diarmait (name) 57, 59, 60, 95 

Dimmae (name) 59, 60 

Ditchburn, David 214-16 

Ditccach (name) 95 

Domangart (name) 31, 37, 95 

Domnall (name) 6, 31 and n., 33, 36, 37, 
40, 46, 56, 57, 59, 60, 64, 93, 95 
See also Donald (name) 

Domnall (Donald II Ban), king of Scots 
166 

Domnall Brecc, king of Dal Riata (d. ca 642) 
27, 28n, 33, 37n 


188, 


273 


Index 


Domnall, son of Cairell 29n, 40 

Domnall, son of Alpin, king of Picts 
(858-62) 33 

Domnall, grandson of Mael Sechnaill 34n 

Domnall mac meic Dubbacin 124 andn 

Domnall mac meic Maeniag, abbot of Iona 
123 

Domongart, Saint 241-2 

Donald (name) 7, 43, 44, 46 
See also Domnall 

Donchad mac Mec-Bead mec hldid__ 69, 
132 

Donegal, Ireland 32, 34 and n., 35, 72, 89, 
118, 225 

Doneuldus, king of Britons 29n, 40 

Donnchoc/ Donnchac_ 81, 95 

Donnchad (name) 1, 6, 11, 32 and n, 37, 
46, 52, 56, 57, 59, 60, 64, 93, 95 
See also Duncan (name) 

Donnchad mac Morgaind, mormaer 

Donngal (name) 31, 37, 59, 95 

Donn Bé (name) 65 

Donn Sléibe (name) 54, 65, 95 

Doon AYR, fishery 51 

Doon de Mayence 174 

Dorbéne (name) 37 

Dougal (name) 7 
See also Dubgall 

Douglas family 9 

Dovenaldo filio Macynel 68 

Drostan (name) 37 

Drust (name) 27, 37 

Druwet (name) 150, 164 

Dryburgh abbey 189 

Dub (name) 32, 37, 40, 50, 57, 62, 95 

Dub, son of Mael Coluim, king of Alba 
(962-6/7) 15,24, 29n, 40, 100, 126, 129 

Dub Caille (name) 65 

Dub Connacht (name) 66 

Dub Duin (name) 33, 37 

Dub Loinsig/ Loingsich (name) 46, 66, 
92, 95 

Dub Sctile (name) 37 

Dub Side/ Sithe (name) 57, 66, 95 

Dub Sléibe (name) 54, 65, 95 

Dubdon (name) 40 
See also Dub Duin (name) 

Dubdon, satrap of Atholl 29n, 33, 40 

Dubgall (name) 6, 56, 58, 60, 64, 93, 95 

Dublin, Ireland 19, 23, 32, 34n, 35, 117 

Dubican (name) 33, 40 

Dubéc (name) 81,95 

Dubodor (name) 57, 95 

Dubscoléc (name) 64, 95 

Dubthach (name) 37, 56, 58, 59, 60, 62, 95 


32n 


Dubthach Albanach (d. 1065) 218 
Dubucan (name) 33, 40, 78, 95 
Dubucan, son of Indrechtach, mormaer of 
Angus 29n, 40 
Duchad (name) 40 
See also Dunchad (name) 
Duchad, abbot of Dunkeld 29n, 40 
See also Dunchad (name) 
Duibne (name) 57, 95 
Duinechaid (name) 59, 60, 93 
Duke (surname) 67 
Dumbarton DNB | 18. 19n, 46, 212 
Dunachy filium Gilpatriki 52 
Dunbar, earls of 4, 175 
Deirdre, countess of Dunbar 
180, 183, 184 
Gospatric, earl of Dunbar (d. 1166) 
183-54 
Duncan (name) 4, 7, 43, 44, 46, 52 
See also Donnchad 
Duncan I, king of Scots (d. 1040) 62,71 
Duncan McOhanak 233 
Dunchad (name) 31 and n., 32, 37, 52, 59, 
60 
Dunchad, prob. son of Conaing 28 
Dunchad, son of Duban, king of Dal Riata 
28 and n. 
Dunchad, ua of Robacan, heir of Colum 
Cille 28 
Duneualdus filius Ede, king of Ailech 29n 
Dunfallandy PER 144-5 
Dunfermline abbey 100, 126, 128 
Dungal (name) 31n, 37, 54, 56, 59, 60, 95 
Dunkeld, abbots of 28, 30, 32 andn 
Dunlang (name) 59, 60 
Durham 10, 100 
Duthac (name) 214, 216, 218-19 
Duthac, Saint 16, 213, 214-15, 218 
Duthac Wigmore, burgess of Edinburgh 
213 
Dyfnwal (name) 36 


82, 175, 


Ead, king of Cruithentuath (d. 904/5) 32n 

Eamont 33 

Eadwig, king 71 

Eadwulf (name) 36 

Ecgberht (name) 37 

Ecgfrith (name) 37 

Echann/ Echdonn (name) 49, 92, 96, 
169-70, 170n 

Echthigern (name) 58, 59 

Eddleston PEB_ 120 

Edgar (name) 44 

Edgar, king of Scots (d. 1107) 

Edgar mac Murchan 78, 134 


100, 126 
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Edinburgh MLO 
Castle 171, 172 
Church of St Giles 213, 218, 219 
Trinity College 213 

Edmonds, Fiona 11, 12, 13, 221 

Edmund (name) 43, 44, 149, 151 

Edward (name) 149, 151, 216 

Edward I, king of England (d. 1307) 15, 
17, 118, 119, 122, 128, 148, 191 

Edulf (name) 44 

Egu(name) 49 
See also Aed 

Eigg 22 

Erannach (by-name) 86 

Eirennach (by-name) 86 

Eithne (name) 56, 90, 96 

Elias (name) 4, 44, 197-9 

Elias, canon and subprior of Whithorn 189 

Elijah, biblical prophet 197 

Elizabeth (name) 5, 48 

Elphin (name) 36n, 37 

Elpin of Glasnevin 33n 

Emma (name) 5, 44 

English Surnames Survey 11 

Ennae (name) 59, 60 

Eodin (name) 96 

Eochaid (name) 31n, 33, 37, 40, 59, 60 

Eochaid, brother of Cuilén son of Iluilb 
29, 40 

Eochaid, nepos of Domnall 28n 

Eochaid, son of Alpin 29n, 40 

Eochaid, son of Eochaid or Eochu (d. 733), 
king of Dal Riata  28n, 33 

Eochaid, son of Run, nepos Cinaed, king of 
Picts (878-89) 29n, 33 

Eochu (name) 31n, 37, 59, 60 

Eogan (Ewen/Eugenius) (name) 6, 48, 56, 
57, 59, 60, 64, 93, 96 

Edganachta 24, 25, 32n 

equivalent names 46-50, 169-70, 176 

Erc moccu Druidi 270 

Ercc (name) 59, 60 

Eschina (name) 
See Eschiva 

Eschiva (name) 178-9 

Eschiva, daughter of Elinard de Bures, wife 
of Walter of Falconberg and Raymond III, 
count of Tripoli 178-9 

Eschiva, daughter of Eschiva of 
London 179 

Eschiva, daughter of Hugh of 
Falconberg 178 

Eschiva, daughter of Simon Lindsay 179 

Eschiva of Ibelin (d. 1196), wife of Aimery 
de Lusignan, king of Cyprus and 


Jerusalem 179 
Eschiva of London or Mow, wife of Walter 
the steward 178-9, and 179n 
Esséc (name) 82, 90-1, 96 
Etchingham, Colman 20 
Etulb (name) 36, 37 
Eude (name) 151 
Euganan (name) 31, 37 
Eugen (name) 38 
Eugenius (name) 48 
See also Eogan (name) 
Eugenius Makinkerd 66 
Euphemia (name) 5, 7 


Europeanization 15, 166 
Eustace (name) 44 
Eva (name) 

See Eve 
Evans, Nicholas 13, 14, 17, 18 
Eve (biblical) 199 


Eve (name) 5, 44, 199-200 

Everard (name) 44 

Ewen (name) 7, 43, 44, 163 
See also Eogan 

Ewen mac Alwine 124n, 134 

Ewen mac Pole 55, 137 

Ewen, thane of Raithneach 48 


Fachtna (name) 58, 59 
Faelan (name) 59, 60, 96, 228 
Faelcht (name) 38 
Failbe (name) 38, 59, 60 
Family Names of the United Kingdom 
project 13 
Farquhar (name) 7 
See also Ferchar (name) 
Fedelmid (name) 38, 59, 60 
Fellows-Jensen, Gillian 10, 145 
Fer Bethad (name) 46, 68, 92, 96 
Fer Caille (name) 68 
Fer Filed (name) 65 
Fer Loga(name) 65, 68 
Fer Mara (name) 68 
Fer Téid (name) 
See Ferteth (name) 
Fer Tiachtga (name) 68 
Feradach (name) 31n, 38, 59, 60, 62, 96 
Feradan/ Ferdan (name) 46, 76, 77, 96 
Ferchar (name) 6, 31n, 38, 43, 44, 56, 57, 
64, 93, 96 
Fercheirtne (name) 96 
Ferdal, airchinnech of Rechru 34n 
Ferdalach (name) 33, 34n, 40 
Ferdalach, bishop of Clonmacnoise 34n 
Ferdomnach (name) 63, 96 
Fergal (name) 59, 60 
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Fergus (name) 6-7, 35, 38, 44, 56, 57, 59, 
60, 64, 93, 96, 217 

Fergussan, son of Maelcon 39n 

Ferlicius (name) 68 

Ferlicius filius Gilmoran 68 

Feroth (name) 38 

Ferteth (name) 46, 57, 60, 68-9, 92, 93, 96 

Ferthegn (name) 77 

Ferthet, father of Fergus 68 

Fiachna (name) 59, 60 

Fiachrai(name) 38,59, 60 

Fiachu (name) 59, 60 

Fiacc (name) 59, 60 

Fianach (name) 57, 96 

Fiannamail (name) 31n, 38 

Fiannamail nepos Dinchad = 28n 

Fife 
earldom of 9,11, 100, 127, 181 
earlsof 4,9, 11, 15,24, 57, 219 


Constantine, son of MacDuff 100, 
126, 128, 129 
Constatine, mormaer of Fife 128, 129 


Colban, earl of Fife (1266—70x2) 128 
Donnchad I, earl of Fife (d. 1154) 
128, 129 
Donnchad II, earl of Fife (d. 1204) 
57, 93, 127, 128, 129, 196 
Donnchad III, earl of Fife (d. 1289) 
129 
Gilla Michéil mac duf, mormaer of Fife 
100, 126, 128, 129, 132, 207 
MacDuff, son of Earl Malcolm II of 
Fife (d. 1298) 128 
Mael Coluim (Malcolm) II, earl of Fife 
(1229-66) 128 
Susanna, daughter of Llywelyn, 
countess of Fife 211 
Fillan, Saint 214-15 
Finan (name) 59, 60 
Findchad (name) 59, 60 
Findguine (name) 31, 32n, 38, 96 
Fine Rolls of Henry I 193-209 
Fingall (name) 96 
Fingin, bishop of Iona 32n 
Finlaggan ARG = 233 
Finn/Find (name) 57, 59, 60 
Finnlaech (name) 6, 56, 60, 64, 65, 96 
Finlay (name) 7 
See also Finnlaech (name) 
Fintan (name) 59, 60 
Fitzpatrick (surname) 224 
Flaithbertach (name) 59, 60, 62, 96 
Flaithem (name) 59, 60 
Flanders 2,179,217 
Flann (name) 59, 60 


Flann, son of Mael Sechnaill, king of Tara 
(d.916) 21,29n 

Flechner, Roy 20 

Fleming (surname) 9 

Fogartach (name) 59, 60 

Folachtach/ Falachtach (name) 57, 96 

Forannan (name) 59, 60 

Forbassach (name) 59, 60 

Forbflaith (name) 7, 10, 15, 57, 60, 64, 
90-1, 93, 96, 144-7 

Forbflaith, countess of Atholl 
See Atholl, earls of 

Forbflaith, daughter of Brice, judex regis, 
wife of Gilla Andreis Mac Leodit 145 

Forbflaith, daughter of Cairill 146 

Forbflaith, wife of John, son of Michael, son 
of Edulf 146-7 

Forbflaith, wife of Norin of Monorgan 147 

Forflissa (name) 15 
See also Forbflaith (name) 

Forggus (name) 35, 38 

Forssner, Thorvald 10 

Fothach (name) 33 and n, 34n, 40 

Fothach, bishop 29n, 40 

Fothad, son of Bran, bishop of the Isles 
33n 

Fothud (name) 59, 96 

France 2-3, 15 

Fraoch Eilean castle ARG 120 

Fraser family 9, 209-10 

Freskin (name) 149, 152, 164 

Freskin (surname) 9 

Fulk (name) 44 


Gailenga, kings of 
Amlaib mac meic Senain, king of 
Gailenga (d. 1130) 106 
Leochan mac meic Maelain, king of 
Gailenga 106 
Maelan (d. 1018) 106 
Senan ua Leochain, king of Gailenga 
(d. 1013) 106 
Gaillbreth/Gallbrath (name) 57, 60, 93, 96 
Galien/ Galien (name) 174 
Galiéne (name) 16, 168, 174 
Galiene, daughter of Waltheof, wife of 
Philip de Mowbray 174, 175, 183, 185 
Galiéne, wife of Charlemagne 
(character) 174 
Galiéne, wife of Duke Milon 
(character) 174-5 
Galiéne, wife of Walter del Bois 
Gall (by-name) 90, 96 
Gall-Gaidil 
See Galloway, kings and lords 


174, 185 
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Galloglas 233 
Galloway 13, 23, 30, 34, 125, 131, 170, 
176, 181, 217, 227-8, 237-8 
Galloway, kings and lords of 
175 
Affrica, daughter of Fergus of 
Galloway 178 
Alan, lord of Galloway (d. 1234) 
183 
Dervorguilla Balliol (d. 1290) 
Dervorguilla, sister of Alan of 
Galloway 182, 183, 185 
Fergus, king or lord of Galloway (d. 
1161) 118, 176, 178 
Gilla Brigte, son of Fergus of Galloway 
(d. 1184/5) 118 
Helen, daughter of Alan of 
Galloway 169n 
Thomas of Galloway, earl of Atholl 
(d.1231) 118, 144 
Uhtred, son of Fergus, lord of Galloway 
(d. 1174) 45, 49, 118, 176, 183 
Gamaliel (name) 200 
Gamaliel, bishop of the Isles 200 
Gamel (name) 43 
Garnat (name) 38 
Gartanach (by-name) 87 
Gartnait (name) 31, 32n, 38, 57, 60, 92, 
93, 96 
Gartnait, earl of Buchan 132 
Gartocham DNB 121 
gelfine 14, 25, 105n, 108, 119, 123, 129 
Geoffrey (name) 4, 43, 152 
Geoffrey of Gask 173 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 
n. 
George (name) 216 
George, Saint 217 
Gerard (name) 44 
Gervase (name) 43, 152 
Gigha ARG 227, 236 
Gilandrew (name) 
See Gilla Andréis (name) 
Gilbert (name) 1, 4, 43, 48, 73, 153 
Gilchrist (name) 
See Gilla Crist (name) 
Gilchrist Kide 83, 92 
Gilchristin Mantauch 84 
Gilemer (character) 172 
Gilhise Macdunsith 54, 137 
Gilise (name) 
See Gilla [su (name) 
Gilla Adomnain (name) 57, 74, 96, 224, 
230 
Gilla Aeda (name) 65 


13, 121, 170, 


118, 


181-2 


167, 168, 172 and 


Gilla Aldain (name) 60, 74, 93, 96 

Gilla Andréis (name) 6, 44, 56, 57, 60, 71, 
74, 92, 93, 96 

Gilla Andréis mac Suthen 62, 133 

Gilla Asaild (name) 55, 60, 74, 92, 93, 96 

Gilla Baithin (name) 74, 96 

Gilla Begdic (name) 74, 81, 96 

Gilla Beic (name) 74, 96 

Gilla Bethdic (name) 74, 81, 96 

Gilla Blaain (name) 74, 96 

Gilla Brecc (name) 73, 96 

Gilla Brénnain (name) 223, 224 

Gilla Brigte (name) 6, 47n, 48, 56, 58, 74, 
93, 96 

Gilla Buidi (name) 73 

Gilla Cailline (name) 74, 96 

Gilla Catain (name) 227 

Gilla Chad (name) 74 

Gilla Cathbhairr (name) 74, 96 

Gilla Ciarain (name) 65 

Gilla Cléirech (name) 73, 74, 96 

Gilla Cochaill (name) 74, 97 

Gilla Coilin (name) 60, 74, 93, 97 

Gilla Coimded (name) 57, 97 

Gilla Coluim (name) 6, 32n, 44, 56, 58, 
93, 97, 223, 228, 229, 234 

Gilla Coemgein (name) 223 

Gilla Conaill (name) 56, 60, 93, 97, 238 

Gilla Congail/ Comgaill (name) 57, 74, 97 

Gilla Cosaintin (name) 73, 74, 92, 97 

Gilla Crist (Gilchrist) (name) 6, 7, 44, 48, 
56, 57, 74, 93, 97 

Gilla Crist Gall 90 

Gilla Crist, son of Ferdan 77,79 

Gilla Cuithbeirt (name) 74, 92, 97 

Gilla Domnaig (name) 73, 74, 97 

Gilla Domongairt (name) 74, 97, 224 

Gilla Doraid (name) 57, 73, 74, 97 

Gilla Duib (name) 57, 74, 97 

Gilla Duilig (name) 73 

Gilla Eithne (name) 70, 74, 97 

Gilla Eodin (name) 56, 60, 74, 92, 93, 97 

Gilla Escoip (Gillespie) (name) 6, 7, 47, 
56, 57-8, 73, 74, 93, 97, 169 

Gilla Escoip mac Kennedy 75, 137 

Gilla Faelain (name) 56, 60, 74, 93, 97, 
222 

Gilla Ferchair (name) 74, 97 

Gilla Finn (name) 73, 97 

Gilla Gér (name) 73 

Gilla Giric (name) 57, 74, 97 

Gilla Glas (name) 73, 74, 97 

Gilla [su (name) 6, 43, 44, 56, 58, 60, 73, 
74, 93, 97 

Gilla Maic Caille (name) 74, 97 
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Gilla Mantach/Manchach (name) 3, 74, 
84, 97 
Gilla Martain (name) 56, 73, 74, 92, 97 
Gilla M’Fhécu (name) 57, 97 
Gilla Mhaic Neise (name) 46, 74, 92, 97 
Gilla Michéil (name) 6, 7, 43, 44, 56, 57, 
73, 74, 93, 97 
Gilla Mo Aedain (name) 74, 97 
Gilla Mo Chessdic (name) 57, 74, 81, 82, 
96, 97 
Gilla Mo Choé (name) 74, 82, 97 
Gilla Mo Choiti/Mo Chéiti (name) 82, 97 
Gilla Mo Ernoic (name) 74, 81, 82, 97, 238 
Gilla Mo Fhécu (name) 74, 82, 97 
Gilla Mo Ludic (name) 57, 60, 74, 81, 82, 
93, 97, 236 
Gilla Mo Ludic, dean of Lismore 236 
Gilla Muire (name) 6, 7, 44, 50, 56, 57, 74, 
93,97 
Gilla Muirinn (name) 74, 97 
Gillana Naem (name) 56, 73, 74, 75, 97 
Gilla Patraic (name) 6, 56, 58, 74, 93, 98, 
221 
Gilla Petair (name) 57, 74, 92, 98 
Gilla Riad (name) 57, 73, 74, 98 
Gilla Sechnaill (name) 223 
Gilla Seirb (name) 57, 60, 74, 93, 98 
Gilla Talorcain (name) 74, 98 
Gilla Tomais (name) 57, 60, 74, 93, 98 
Gilla Winnin/ Finnéin (name) 57, 74, 98 
Gilleberto mac gillefin 49, 133 
Gillecolm (name) 
See Gilla Coluim (name) 
Gillecondad son of Gillemichel 73 
Gillekonel Manthac 84 
Gilleonan, acolyte of Iona 230 
Gillescop (name) 44 
See also Gilla Escoip (name), Gillespie 
(name) 
Gillemichel (name) 
See Gilla Michéil (name) 
Gillemore Ruadh_ 85 
Gillespie (name) 7 
See also Gilla Escoip 
Gillies, William 145-6 
Gilmerton MLO 172, 175 
Gilmore (name) 
See Gilla Muire (name) 
Glasgow LAN 16, 219 
Glasgow Cathedral 146, 215, 218 
Glassary ARG 236, 238-9, 241, 242 
Glendalough, Ireland 27, 223 
Goba (by-name) 89 
Gode (name) 153 
Gofraid (name) 11, 38, 98 





Godfrey (name) 43, 153 
See also Gofraid (name) 

Gormflaith (name) 145 

Gorthy PER 172-3 

Gos Duib (name) 98 

Govan LAN 219-20 

Gow (surname) 89 

Gregory (name) 44 

Gruoch, queen of Scots 166 

Guaire (name) 38, 59, 60 

Guillaume le clere 175 

Gunnilda, daughter of Waltheof 49, 184 

Guy (name) 44 


Gyllemallouock Macnakeeigelle 66, 135 
Gylmor hund 83, 92 

Haimric (name) 2 

Hakon/ Haakon (name) 92, 170 

Haldan (name) 154 

Hamelin (name) 49, 154 

Hammond, Matthew 1, 11, 12, 13, 


15-16, 17, 100, 146, 166 

Hamund (name) 154 

Hanks, Patrick 13 

Hay family 9 

Hector (character) 167 

Hector (name) 16, 49, 168, 169-70, 

Hector Boece 215 

Hector Mac Souhyn 49, 139 

Hector of Carrick, Lord 170 

Helen (name) 1, 5, 44, 168, 169 

Helen of Troy (character) 169 

Helen, Saint 1, 169 

Henry (name) 2, 4, 11, 43, 154, 166, 190, 
216 

Henry, earl of Northumberland, son of 
King David I (d. 1152) 172 

Henry Breton/Brito 45 

Henry the Englishman 45 

Herbert (name) 43, 154 

Hervey (name) 43, 164 

Hild (name) 38 

Hilda, monastery of 21 

Hildulf, Saint 33 

Historia Regum Britanniae 

Hobolan (by-name) 90, 93 

Holyrood abbey 49 

Holyrood chronicle 171 

Hough, Carole 12 

Hvarfl60 (name) 10, 15, 145-6 
See also Forblaith (name) 

Hvarfl66, daughter of Malcolm ‘Macheth’, 
earl of Ross, wife of Harald, earl of 
Orkney 145, 146 

Hugh (name) 4, 43, 155, 164 


167, 171, 172 
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Hugh without Sleeves 83 
Hugo (name) 

See Egu (name), Hugh (name) 
Humphrey (name) 43, 155 
Hungary 197 andn. 

Hutting (name) 44 


Illulb (name) 33, 34, 38, 40 

Imar (name) 57, 60, 92, 93, 98 

Imchad (name) 59 

Inchaffray abbey 120, 172-3 

Inchmarnock BUT 238 

Indrechtach (name) 31n, 33, 34n, 38, 40, 
59, 60 

Indrechtach, abbot of Bangor 34n 

Indrechtach, abbot of Iona 34n 

Indrechtach, son of Conchobur 34n 

Indulf 
See Illulb 

Ingram (name) 44, 155 

Inishail, church of St Findoc 120 

Innes family 9 

Innocent (name) 44 

Insley, John 10 

Inveraray ARG 239 

Tolan (name) 38 

Iona ARG 19, 22, 23, 26, 28 and n, 29, 30, 
34 and n., 35, 123, 229-30 

Iona Chronicle 19, 20 

frgalach (name) 62, 98 

Isaac (name) 16, 44, 190, 200-1, 212 

Isaac, bishop of St Davids 200 

Isaac, son of Abraham (biblical) 200 

Isaac, son of Deulecresse, son of Genta 
193 

Isabel (name) 5-6, 44 

Isabella (name) 
See Isabel 

Isles, lords and lordship of the 
229 and n., 232-3, 240 

Isolda, daughter of Anselm of Mow 173 

Isolde (character) 1, 16 

Isolde (name) 168 

Isota de Ferrers, daughter of Richard de 
Londres 179 

Israel (name) 201 

Issachar (name) 202 

Itarnan (name) 38 

Ivarr (name) 92 

Ivo (name) 43 


17, 22, 29, 


Jackson, Kenneth 51, 76n, 80, 81 

James (name) 4, 5, 10, 44, 216 

James IV, king of Scots (1488-1513) 215, 
216, 219 


James VII, king Scots, and II, king of 
England 225 

James, Saint 5 

Jedburgh ROX 218-19 

Jesus Christ 7, 201, 202, 203 

Jews 16, 191-3 

Joachim (name) 201-2, 212 

Joan (name) 5, 43, 44, 216 

Jocelin (name) 166 

Joel (name) 202 

John (name) 3, 4,5 and 5n, 11, 16, 43, 55, 
92, 190 and n, 216 

John, Saint 7 

John de Balliol, lord of Barnard Castle 
(d. 1268) 50, 181 

John de Balliol, king of Scots (d. 1314) 
181 

John Maior 215 

Jocelin (name) 44 

Jonathan (name) 190, 202, 212 

Jonathan, bishop of Dunblane (d. 1209/10) 
202 

Jonathan, son of King Saul (biblical) 202 

Jones, Heather Ross 58 

Jordan (name) 44, 202-3 

Jordan, River 202 

Joseph (name) 203, 212 

Joseph, husband of Virgin Mary (biblical) 
203 

Joseph, son of Jacob (biblical) 203 

Judhael (name) 202 

Juliana (name) 5 


KelsoROX 211, 218-19 

Kenneth (name) 43, 44, 51, 53 
See also Cainnech (name), Cinaed (name) 

Kenet mc nakerd 46, 66 

Kentigern, Saint 146, 214, 215, 218 and n. 
See also Mungo 

Kessog (name) 216 

Kessog, Saint 214, 220 

Kilblane ARG 226, 231 

Kilchattan ARG 227 andn 

Kilchoan ARG — 17, 239-40 

Kilcolmkill ARG 226, 229, 230, 234 

Kildare, abbesses of 21 

Killean ARG 236 

Killelan ARG 228 

Killeonan ARG 229, 230 

Killevin ARG 242-3 

Killmaluag ARG _ 16, 236 

Kilmacormack ARG 232 

Kilmanshenachan ARG | 16, 230-32, 231n, 
234, 235 


Kilmartin ARG 238-9 
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Kilmorich ARG 120 Loegaire (name) 59, 60 
Kilmun ARG 240-1 Loingsech (name) 59, 60 
Kincardine O’Neil ABD 125 Longes mac n-Uislenn 175 
Kingarth BUT 22, 187, 212 Loomis, R.S. 171 
Kinnell PER 68 Lorn ARG 227, 238-40 
Kintyre ARG 226-32, 226n Lovel (surname) 9 
Kirkness KNR 46 Lucas (name) 44 
Knapdale ARG = 126, 229n, 233n, 237-8 Luchoc (by-name) 90 
Kolbeinn (name) 51, 76n, 92 Lugaid (name) 59, 60 
Lulach (name) 46, 62, 98 
Labraid (name) 59, 60 Lulach Maclman’tokell 62, 136 
Lachlann (name) 176 Lulach, king of Scots (d. 1058) 62 
Lagmann (name) 55 
Lambert (name) 44, 156 Mac Airt, Sean 26 
Lamlash ARG 232 Mac an t-saoir (by-name/surname) 66 
Lamont kindred 226n, 241 Mac Bethad (name) 6, 43, 44, 56, 57, 60, 


Lanrick in Menteith PER 122 
Laurence (name) 4, 44 


65, 66 and n, 76, 93, 98 
See also Macbeth (name) 


Leinster, Ireland 25, 115-17, 222,223 andn. Mac Bethad (Macbeth), king of Scots (d. 





Lennox (DNB/STL) 1057) 166 
earldom of 9,11, 15, 16, 46, 77, Mac Cairill (name) 98 
120-22, 146, 189-90, 212, 220 Mac Cana, Father Edmund 231, 234, 242 
earlsof 121, 180-1 Mac Carthaig kings of South Munster/ 


Alwin(e) I, earl of Lennox 121,181 
Alwin(e) I, earl of Lennox 77, 180-1 
Arthur, son of Earl Mael Domnaig of 
Lennox 50 
Aulay, brother of Earl Mael Domnaig 
of Lennox 49, 51 
Core, son of Earl Alwin(e) II 180 
Dubgall, brother of Earl Mael Domnaig 
of Lennox 49 
Duncan, son of Aulay of Lennox 51 
Elizabeth, wife of Mael Domnaig, earl 
of Lennox 48 
Eve, sister of Mael Domnaig, earl of 
Lennox 99-200 
Mael Coluim (1), earl of Lennox 122, 
147, 220 
Mael Coluim (ID), earl of Lennox (d. 
1333) 147 
Mael Domnaig, earl of Lennox (d. 
x1265) 50, 73,77, 146-7 
Léot/ Léod (name) 29n, 33, 40, 56, 60, 92, 
93, 98 
Leslie family 9 
Lindsay, Sir David 227 andn 
Liulf (name) 43 
Ljotr (name) 33,92 
See also Léot (name) 
Loarn (name) 57, 90 
Loarnach (by-name) 87 
Loch Leven KNR (St Serf’s) 46, 65, 66n, 
181 
Lochore family 1 
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Desmumu 101, 103n, 107, 108-9 

Carthach, son of Saerbrethach (d. 1045) 
(eponym) 109, 110 

Cathal Odar, son of Cellachan Mac Meic 
Carthaig (d. 1193) 111 

Cormac Mac Carthaig (d. 1230) 112 

Cormac mac meic Carthaig (son of 
Muiredach) (d. 1138) 109, 110 

Cormac, son of Diarmait Ua Carthaig (d. 
1176) 109,111 

Cormac, son of Mael Sechnaill, son of 
Domnall (d. 1178) 111 

Cormac Ua Carthaig, son of 107n, 108 

Diarmait, son of Cormac 110 

Diarmait, son of Domnall Mac Carthaig 
(d. 1229) 108, 111, 112 

Domnall Got Mac Carthaig (d. 1230) 
112 

Domnall Mac Meic Carthaig (son of 
Diarmait) (d. 1206) 109, 111, 112 

Donnchad mac meic Carthaig (son of 
Muiredach) 109, 110 

Donnchad, son of Donnchad Ua Carthaig 
(d. 1163) 107n, 109, 111 

Donnchad, son of Carthach (d. 1093) 
110 

Fingen Mac Meic Carthaig (d. 1152) 
110, 112 

Fingen, son of Diarmait, son of Cormac 
Mac Carthaig (d. 1209) 111, 112 

Mael Sechnaill, son of Domnall Ua 
Carthaig (d. 1166) 107n, 109, 111 
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Muirchertach mac meic Domnaill Ui 
Carthaig (d. 1178) 107n, 108, 111 
Muiredach, son of Carthach (d. 1092) 
109, 110i 
Tadg mac meic Carthaig (son of 
Muiredach) (d. 1124) 109, 110 
Mac-Carthaig (style) 107, 109 
Mac Carthaig (surname) 112 
Mac-Cathmail (style) 107 
Mac Cinn Alla (by-name/surname) 68 
Mac Congail (name) 98 
Mac Coscraig/ Coscraich (name) 46, 92 
Mac-Diarmata (style) 107, 117 
Mac Diarmata kings of Mag Luirg 117 
Cathal, son of Diarmait (d. 1215) 117 
Conchobar, son of Diarmait (d. 1197) 
117 
Cormac, son of Tomaltach, son of 
Conchobar 117 
Diarmait, son of Tadg Ua Mail Ruanaid 
(eponym) 117 
Gilla Crist, son of Diarmait (d. 1159) 117 
Gilla Crist Mac Diarmata (d. 1212) 117 
Muirghis Mac Diarmata 117 
Taithlech, son of Conchobar, son of 
Diarmait (d. 1188) 117 
Tomaltach Mac Diarmata 117 
Mac Diuccach (by-name/surname) 67 
Mac-Domnaill (style) 118 
Mac Domnaill kindred 17, 118-19, 226n, 
233, 240 
See also Argyll, kings and lords of 
Alexander Mac Domnaill (d. 1299) 118 
Donald MacDonald, chief of 
Glengarry 240 
Mac Dubgaill (surname) 119 
Mac Dubgaill kindred 119 
See also Argyll, kings and lords of 
Alexander Mac Dubgaill 118 
Mac Duib (name) 57, 60, 67, 93, 98 
See also MacDuff 
Mac-Duinn Sleibe (style) 107 
Mac Duinn Sléibe, kings of Ulaid 
114 
Aed, son of Donn Sléibe ua hEochada (d. 
1122) 110 
Conchobar, son of Donn Sléibe ua 
hEochada (d. 1107) 110 
Cu Ulad Ua hEochada (son of Conchobar) 
(d.1157) 110,114 
Donn Sléibe, son of Cu Ulad Ua 
hEochada (d. 1172) 110 
Donn Sléibe ua hEochada (d. 1091) 110 
Eochaid, father of Donn Sléibe ua 
hEochada (d. 1062) 114 








110-11, 


Eochaid (d. 1004) 114 
Eochaid, son of Cu Ulad Ua 
hEochada_ 110, 114 
Eochaid, son of Donn Sléibe ua hEochada 
(d.1108) 110 
Magnus, son of Ci Ulad Ua hEochada (d. 
1171) 110 
Niall, son of Donn Sléibe ua hEochada (d. 
1127) 110 
Ruadri Mac Duinn Shléibe ui hEochada 
(d.1201) 111 
Ruadri Mac Duinn Shléibe (d. 1227) 
111, 114 
Mac Edolf kindred 120-22 
Adam, son of Edolf 120 and n, 121-2 
Constantine, son of Adam, son of 
Edolf 120, 121 
Donnchad Mac Edolf 122, 141 
Donnchad, son of Edolf 121-2 
Donnchad, son of Gilla Michéil 
139 
Donnchad, son of Patrick 121, 122, 139 
Edolf (Eadwulf) son of Uhtred 120, 121 
Gilla Michéil/ Michael, son of Edolf 
121-2, 136 
John, son of Gilla Michéil 
146-7 
Mael Coluim, son of Gilla Michéil 
121-2, 139 
Mythoc, wife of Mael Coluim 121 
Patrick, son of Edulf 121, 139 
Mac-Faelain (style) 116-177 
Domnall, son of McGuilleon 119 
Gilla Muire Makilyn/ MacGylecho’ 
141 
Lachlann, son of Eoin, called 
Maguilleon 119 
Niall, son of McGuilleon 119 
Mac Gilla Faelan kindred 225, 228 
Mac Gilla Guinnin (name) 98 
Mac Gilla Patraic kings of Osraige 
110-11, 113-14, 224-5 
Cerball, son of Domnall, son of Gilla 
Patraic (d. 1105) 110, 113 
Cerball ua Gilla Patraic (d. 1163) 111 
Domnall, son of Donnchad ua Gilla 
Patraic (d. 1113) 110 
Domnall, son of Gilla Patraic (d. 1087) 
110, 113 
Domnall, son of Gilla Patraic (d. 1165) 
111, 113-14 
Donnchad, son of Domnall, son of Gilla 
Patraic (d. 1089) 110 
Donnchad, son of Gilla Patraic (d. 1162) 
111, 113-14 


i213, 


121; 132, 


119, 
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Donnchad Balc, son of Gilla Patraic Ruad 
(d. 1123) 113 
Donnchad Ruad, son of Gilla Patraic 
Ruad (d. 1109) 113 
Gilla Patraic (d. 1055) (eponym) 
113 
Gilla Patraic Ruad (d. 1103) 113 
Gilla Patraic [ua Donnchada?], king of 
Osraige (d. 1146) 111, 113 
Gilla Patraic mac Donnchada, king of 
Osraige (d. 996) 113 
Muirchertach, son of Domnall, son of 
Gilla Patraic (d. 1095) 110, 113 
Mac-Gilla Ruaid (style) 107 
Mac Inmain (name) 65 
Mac-Lachlainn (style) 107 
Mac Lachlainn (surname) 23, 112-13 
Mac Lachlainn kings of Ailech/ Cenél 
nEdgain 101, 103, 106, 112 
Aed mac Mail Sechlainn Meic Lachlainn 
113 
Ardgal Mac Meic Lachlainn 108 
Ardgar mac Lachlainn (d. 1064) 110 
Conchobar, son of Domnall mac meic 
Lachlainn (d. 1136) 105-6, 110, 113 
Conchobar Mac Lachlainn (1201) 113 
Conchobar Mac Meic Lachlainn (d. 1170) 
111 
Diarmait Mac Lachlainn (1260) 113 
Domnall, son of Ardgar son of Lachlann 
(d. 1121) 105-6, 106—7, 110, 112 
Domnall Mac Lachlainn (1241) 113 
Domnall Ua Lachlainn (1232) 113 
Domnall mac Muirchertaig Ui Lachlainn 
(d. 1189) 111 
Lachlann mac Mail Sechnaill (d. 1023) 
110 
Lachlann mac Muiredaig 110 
Lachlann Mac Meic Lachlainn (d. 1173) 
111 
Lachlann Ua Lachlainn (d. 1160) 111 
Mael Sechnaill Mac Meic Lachlainn 
(d. 1185) 108, 111 
Magnus mac meic Lachlainn (d. 1129) 
110, 113 
Mor, daughter of Domnall Ua Lachlainn 
(d. 1122) 110,113 
Muirchertach Mac Meic or Ua Lachlainn 
(d. 1114) 106, 108, 110, 112 
Muirchertach Ua Lachlainn (son of Niall) 
(d. 1166) 111,113 
Muirchertach, son of Muirchertach Ua 
Lachlainn (d. 1196) 111 
Niall, son of Domnall mac meic 
Lachlainn (d. 1129) 110, 113 


110, 





Mac Leoit kindred (Brechin) 
Domnall Abb of Brechin 
Gilla Andreis Mac Ledit 
John, son of John = 123 
John, son of Mael {su, abbot of Brechin 
123 
Leot, abbot of Brechin 123 
Mael Brigte Mac Leoit, prior of céli Dé 
122-3, 134 
Mael Coluim, son of Mael {su 123 
Mael Isu, son of Ledt 123 
Morgan, son of John 123 
Mac Lochlainn 
See Mac Lachlainn 
Mac Mail Lethair (name) 98 
Mac Maras (name) 57, 67, 98 
Mac-Mathgamhna (style) 107 
Mac-Meic-Baethéne, abbot ofIona 123 
and n. 
Mac-Meic-Conchubuir (style) 107 
Mac-Meic-Gilla Coluim (style) 106 
Mac-Meic-Lachlainn (style) 105, 106 and n, 
Mac-Meic-Maelain (style) 106 
Mac-Meic-Senain (style) 105 
Mac-Meic-Carthaig (style) 105 
Tadc mac meic Carthaig 106 
Mac-Meic-Maelain (style) 106 
Mac Murchada (surname) 23, 115-16 
Mac-Murchada (style) 107 


1235 
122-3 
123, 136 








Mac Murchada kings of Leinster 101, 

115-16 

Conchobar, son of Diarmait (d. 1170) 
110 

Diarmait, son of Enna, son of Murchad 
110 

Diarmaid Mac Murchada (d. 1171) 110, 
116 


Domnall, son of Diarmait (d. 1175) 110 
Domnall, son of Murchad mac Diarmata 


ey son of Murchad mac Diarmata 

ae of Donnchad, son of Murchad 

ae Meic Murchada (d. 1168) 

ae teats son of Murchad (d. 1193) 

cree mac Diarmata (d. 1070) (eponym) 
110, 115 


Murchad Mac Murchada (d. 1172) 110 
Mac na Cerda (by-name/surname) 66 
Mac na Coicéile (name) 46, 66—7, 92, 98 
Mac na h-Oidhche (name) 127 
Mac Neachtain (surname) 120 
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Mac Neachtain kindred 
Aed, son of Méel Coluim 120 
Alexander Mac Neachtain 120, 142 
Lord Gilbert, son of Mael Coluim 120 


Gilla Crist, son of Mael Coluim 120 and 
n, 138 
Mael Coluim mac Neachtain 120, 137 


Mac Neill, Eoin 25 
Mac Niocaill, Geardid 26 
Mac Raith (name) 56, 65, 66, 98 
Mac Raith mac Néill 50 
Mac-Ruaidri (style) 118 
Mac Ruaidri kindred 
See also Argyll, kings and lords 
Alan mac Ruaidri 141 
Christiana, daughter of Alan Mac 
Ruaidri 119, 120 
Lachlan, son of Alan Mac Ruaidri 118 
Mac-Somairlid (style) 118 
Mac Somairlid (surname) 119 
See also Argyll, kings and lords 
Mac Teimil (name) 98 
Mac Uchtraig (surname) 118 
Mac Uilf/Uilbh (name) 67, 98 
MacAskill (surname) 11 
MacAulay (surname) 11 
MacBain, Alexander 47, 50, 52, 62n, 63, 
76, 82n, 
Macbeath (1128) 69 
Macbeth (name) 46, 190 
See also Mac Bethad 
Macbeth Mor 84 
MacCallum (surname) 229 
MacCarthaig’s Book 108, 109-10, 109n, 
114, 115 
MacClacher (surname) 88-9 
MacClellan (surname) 224, 228 
McClellend, Sir Robert 228 
MacCloughry (surname) 88-9 
MacCorquodale (surname) 11 


MacDonald kindred see Mac Domnaill 
kindred 
MacDuff (eponym) 128-9 


MacDuff (late 12" century) 
MacDuff (name) 24 

See also Mac Duib 
MacDuff (of Macbeth legend) 100 
MacDuff (style) 100, 126-7 
MacDuff (surname) 15, 24, 128 
MacDuff, Clan 100, 127, 128 
MacDuff of Balbirnie 128 
MacEachem kindred 228 and n. 
MacFadyen (surname) 80 
Macfarlane, Leslie 214 
MacGillaComgain (surname) 17 


127, 129 





MacGillechallum (surname) 228, 229 
MacGillechattan (surname) 226, 227 andn 
Macgilshenach kindred 16, 230-2, 235 
Macgilvane (surname) 227 

MacGorrie (surname) 229 
Macllauenan (surname) 230 
Macilevin (surname) 243 
MaclIlmaluag (surname) 16, 236-7 
Macilvernock (surname) 237-8 
Maclver (surname) 11 

MacKenzie kindred 52, 240 
MacKinnel (surname) 68 

MacLachlan kindred (Argyll) 226n 
MacLean kindred 

See Mac Gill’Eoin kindred 
MacLellan (surname) 222, 228n 

See also MacClelland 

MacLeod kindred 11 

See also Mac Ledit kindred 

MacLeod (surname) 11 

MacLysaght, Edward 89 and n. 
MacMillan (surname) 229 andn 
Macnamara kindred 

See Ui Caissine, kings of 
MacNaughton kindred 

see Mac Neachtain 

MacNeil kindred 229, 230 

McRoberts, David 214 and n., 
MacShannon kindred 

See Shannon 

MacSorley (surname) 11 

MacSween kindred 226n 
McWhannell, Donald C. 221, 238 
Mack-holffe 67 

Machan (name) 216 

Machan of Campsie, Saint 215 

Mael Anfraid (name) 31, 38 

Mael Bethad (name) 57, 60, 70, 76, 82, 
93, 98 

Mael Bethad or Mac Bethad, dean of 
Whithorn54 

Mael Bethad or Mac Bethad, lord of 
Liberton 54 

Mael Briccin (name) 69, 98 

Mael Brigte (name) 33, 40, 47, 56, 70, 93, 
98 

Mael Brigte, bishop 29n, 40 

Mael Brigte, prior of céli Dé of Brechin 47 
Mael Brigte, son of Domnall, abbot of 
Brechin 47 

Mael Brigte, son of Dubucan 29n, 40 
Mael Cailéin (name) 54, 69, 98 

Mael Ciar (name) 65 

Mael Ciarain ua Maigne, heir of Columba 
32n 
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Mael Coluim (name) 1, 4, 6, 7, 11, 32, 33, 
38, 40, 46, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 70, 93, 98, 
190 
See also Malcolm (name) 

Mael Coluim (Malcolm) II, king of Scots 

(1005-34) 124, 166 

Mael Coluim (Malcolm) III, king of Scots 

(1058-93) 41,57, 62, 71, 93, 166 

Mael Coluim (Malcolm) IV, king of Scots 

(1153-65) 1,4, 127,171 

Mael Coluim (Malcolm) ‘MacHeth’, earl of 

Ross (d. 1168) 133 

Mael Coluim, king of Cenél Conaill (d. 957) 

32 

Mael Coluim, king of Strathclyde (d. 997) 

32 

Mael Coluim, son of Domnall, king of Scots 

(942/3-54) 7, 29n, 40 

Mael Dithraib (name) 31n, 38 

Mael Domnaig (name) 6, 43, 44, 56, 58, 

60, 65, 93, 98 

Mael Duib (name) 127 

Mael Duin (name) 31n, 38, 57, 59, 60, 70, 

98 

Mael Eithne (name) 70 

Mael Eodin (name) 70, 92, 98 

Mael Fathardaig (name) 59, 60 

Mael F(h)éichin (name) 70, 71, 98 

Mael Finnian (name) 224 

Mael Giric (name) 57, 70, 98 

Mael Isu (name) 1, 6, 7, 11, 56, 57, 60, 70, 

93, 98, 190 

Mael Isu mac Duib 62, 139 

Mael Martain (name) 70, 98, 224 

Mael Muire (name) 6, 32, 38, 43, 44, 50, 

56, 58, 70, 93, 98 

Mael Muire, daughter of Cinaed mac Alpin 

21 and n., 29 

Mael Muirinn/ Muiréin (name) 57, 70, 98 

Mael Mura Othna, poet 72 and n. 

Mael Odor (name) 59, 60 

Mael Othna (name) 72, 92 

See also Malothen 

Mael Patraic (name) 57, 70, 92, 98 

Mael Petair(name) 70, 92, 98 

Mael Poil(name) 98, 190 

Mael Rubai (name) 38 

Mael Rubai, Saint 237, 242 

Mael Ruanaid (name) 50, 59, 98 

Mael Sechnaill (name) 65 

Mael S(h)uthain 56, 70, 71-2, 92, 93, 98 

See also Malothen 

Mael Snechta (name) 56, 70, 71, 99, 222 

Mael Tuili (name) 59, 60 

Mael Umai (name) 59, 60 





Maen/ Moen (name) 57, 99 

Maol Mheadha, wife of Muiredach Albanach 
72 

Mag Uidir family 32n 

Magnus (name) 55 

Magnus Barelegs, king of Norway (d. 1103) 
230 

Maguire, Fidelma 9, 145, 146n 
Mainchin (name) 78, 79, 99 

Maine (name) 59, 60 

Malachi the prophet (biblical) 203,211 
Malachias (name) 203 

Malachias, canon of Whithorn cathedral 1, 
189, 204 

Malachy, Saint (Mael Maedoc ua Morgair) 
169 

Malbrido Marrenah 85 

Malcolm (name) 7, 43, 44, 46, 217 

See also Mael Coluim (name) 
Malcolm, archdeacon of Aberdeen 54 
Malcolm Beg 84 

Maldoven (name) 

See Mael Domnaig (name) 

Malise (name) 43, 44 

See also Mael [su (name) 

Malise Threepence 83 

Malmore Makdiukach 67 

Malmure (name) 

See Mael Muire (name) 

Malothen (name) 46, 62, 70, 92 

See also Mael S(h)uthain 

Malothen, marshall 71 

Malothen of Scone 70-1 

Man, Isle of 131, 237 

Manasser (name) 204 

Manasser Marmion 204 

Mar, earls of 11 

Gilla Crist (Gilchrist), earl of Mar 178 
Morgan, earl of Mar (d. 11823) 133 
Marcan (name) 33, 40 

Marcan, son of Breodalach 29n, 40 
Marcilius (name) 168 

Margaret (name) 1, 5, 44, 166, 216, 217 
Margaret, queen of Scots (d. 1093), Saint 
1, 6, 57, 197, 215 

Margery (name) 5-6, 43, 44 

Mariota (name) 5-6, 216 

Marjory (name) 

See Margery (name) 

Mark (name) 168, 169 and n 

Marritt, Stephen 166, 169n 

Marsilius, son of Michael Fleming 180 
Martin (name) 43, 55, 92, 190, 216 
Martin, Martin 241-2 

Martin, Saint 7, 216 
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Mary (name) 3, 5, 44 


Matad (name) 57, 81, 99 
Mataidin (name) 57, 78, 99 

Matain (name) 60, 63, 93, 99 

Matilda (name) 5-6, 44, 166 

Matilda (Maud), queen of Scots (d. 1130/1) 
210 

Matoc (name) 81 

Mattaniah (name) 204 

Matter of Britain 15, 167, 168, 171-5 
Matter of France 15, 167, 168, 176-80 
Matter of Rome 15, 167, 168 

Matthew (name) 4, 44, 190, 205-6, 212, 
216 

Matthew, apostle (biblical) 205, 216 
Matthew, bishop of Aberdeen (d. 1199) 
205 

Matthew, bishop of Ross (d. 1274) 205 
Matthew of Crambeth, bishop of Dunkeld 
(d. 1309) 205 

Matthew of Newton, abbot of Melrose 
(246-61) 205 

Matthew Scott, bishop-elect of Dunkeld 
(d. 1230) 205 

Maurice (name) 44, 50 

Maurice/ Murdoch, earl of Menteith 50 
Maurice Akarsan 50 

Maurice of Kinloch 50 

Maurice, chaplain of King Rognvald of the 
Isles 50 

Maurice, persona of Tarves 50 
Mauritius, son of Gillespic 50 
McKinley, Richard 11-12 

McClure, Peter 10, 13 

Mein (name) 62 

Melrose abbey 51, 170 

Menteith, earldom of 9, 52, 69 

Merlin (character) 1, 16, 168, 171 
Merlin, Master 171 andn 

Merna(gh) (surname) 85 

Mess Buachalla (name) 65 

Messen Suad (name) 65 

Methusaleh (name) 204 

Michael (name) 4, 44, 55, 190, 206, 211, 
212 

Michael, archangel, Saint 7,21, 206 
Michael Scot, son of Malothen 70n 

Mo Ernoc (Ernan), Saint 238 

Mochan (name) 99 

Moenach (name) 59, 60, 99 

Moidart INV 120 
Moiline (name) 78, 99 
Moluag (name) 216 
Moluag of Lismore, Saint 





215, 235-7 


Mary, Blessed Virgin 6,7, 201, 215 and n. 
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Monan (name) 216 
Monan, Saint 214-15 
Moneit (name) 38 
Moray 30 
rulers of 
Gille Comhghain, mormaer of 
Moray 239 
Mael Coluim, son of Mael Brigte, 
son of Ruaidri, ruler of Moray (d. 
1029) 30, 124 
Mael Snechta, son of Lulach, ruler of 
Moray (d. 1085) 124 
Morcunn (name) 55, 57, 92, 99 
Moreville family 120-1, 177, 184-5 
Helen de Moreville 177—8, 183-5 
Hugh de Moreville (d. 1162) 184 
Hugh son of Simon de Moreville (d. 1202) 
185 
Richard de Moreville (d. 1189/90) 120, 
184 
William de Moreville (d. 1196) 120 
Morgann (name) 31, 32n, 38, 92 
Morrehat the Irishman 46 
Mortimer (surname) 8 
Moses (name) 207 
Mugron (name) 38 
Muir of Caldwell family 219-20 
Muirchertach (name) 57, 59, 60, 62 and n, 
64, 99 
Muiredach (name) 6, 31n, 38, 46, 50, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 93, 99 
Muiredach Albanach O Dalaigh, poet 46, 
180 
Muiredan/ Murdan (name) 46, 76, 77, 99 
Muirenn (name) 50, 57, 99 
Mungo (name) 216, 218, 220 
Mungo, Saint 8n, 16 
See also Kentigern 
Munster, Ireland 24, 25, 109, 180, 223n 
Munnu, Saint 17, 240-1 
Mura, Saint 72 n., 225 
Murchad (name) 46, 50,57, 59, 60, 64, 
78, 99 
Murchan (name) 78, 99 
Murdan, son of Ferdan 77 
Murdoch (name) 7 
See also Muiredach (name) 
Murgal (name) 38 
Murray family 9 
Mythoc 82 


Nad Sluaig (name) 65 
Naimin (name) 56, 78, 79, 99 
Nathi (name) 59, 60 
Nazar(us) (name) 207,212 
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echtan (name) 31, 38, 56, 99 

echtan, sonofCano 31 

ectan nepos Uerb 27 

eel(name) 50 

emias (name) 207, 211 

emias (Nehemiah), canon of Whithorn 
cathedral 1, 189, 207 

Ner (Fetternear ABD?) 22 

Ness (name) 6, 43, 44, 53, 56, 58, 60, 93, 

99, 168, 181 

Ness (Ramsay), physician to King 

Alexander I] 144-5 

Ness, son of William, lord of Leuchars 181 

Nia Buidb (name) 65 

Niall(name) 43, 44n, 50, 55, 57, 59, 60, 
63, 99 

iall Noigiallach 25 

iall, son of Aed, king of Tara (d.919) 29 

icholas (name) 1, 4, 43, 52, 216 

icholas, Saint 1,216 

icholls, Kenneth 15 

icolaisen, W.F.H. 12 

igel (name) 50 

igellus (name) 44n, 50,55 

See also Niall (name) 

igellus Mac Gilla Duib 50, 137 

iger 50 

See also Dub 

Ninian (name) 214, 216, 220 

Ninian, Saint 16, 214-15, 217-18, 231, 
233, 235 

Ninian Wallace 213, 220 

Nithsdale, lords of 13 

Njall (name) 50 

See also Niall (name) 

oah, abbot of Kingarth (d. 790) 188 

oah, son of Bishop Daniel of Kingarth 
(d. 675) 188, 212 

Noah, son of Etine son of Coirpre the poet 

188, 212 

Noe (name) 38 

Norbert of Xanten, Saint 189 

Norman (name) 44, 156 

Normandy, France 2, 8, 149, 156, 157n, 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


ZoD a, De Ly A, 2D, 


N 
N 


N 
N 








212 
North Berwick priory 196 
Northumbria 1, 19, 27, 121, 173 


O’Brien, Michael 9, 14, 30, 41, 52, 58, 61, 
62, 65, 66, 69, 73, 75, 92, 222 

O’Connor (surname) 23 

OCanann, Tomas 23 

O Cuiv, Brian 9, 14, 23, 30, 32n, 73, 101, 
146, 222, 225 

O Corrain, Donnchadh 9, 145, 146 


fe) Dalaigh, Muireadhach 146 

O Mainnin, Micheal 225, 227 

O Maolalaigh, Roibeard 13, 14, 15, 17, 81 

O Murchadha, Diarmuid 23, 24, 101, 
103n, 114, 125-6, 222, 224, 225 

O’Neill (surname) 23 

O Riain, Padraig 9 

O’Rourke (surname) 23 

Oan (name) 38 

Odinel (name) 168 

Odo, bishop-elect of Whithorn 189 

Odonel or Odinel de Umfravilla 180 

Oengus (name) 31n, 36, 38, 58, 59, 60, 64 
See also Aengus (name), Angus (name) 

Oengus, son of Mael Anfraid (d. 711) 32n 

Ogga/Oggu (name) 50 

Ogier (name) 168 

Olafr (name) 33, 51 
See also Amlaib (name) 

Oliver (name) 44, 168 

Onele ABD, barony of 125 

Orabilis (name) 16, 168, 178 

Orabilis, daughter of Ness of Leuchars, 
countess of Mar 178 

Orabilla de Say 178 

Orable (name) 
See Orabilis (name) 

Oram, Richard 176 

Orkney, earls of 10 

Orkneyinga Saga 145 

Orm (name) 44 

Osbern (name) 157 

Osbert (name) 43 

Osred (name) 38 

Oswald (name) 92 

Oswald, Saint 8n 

Osuiu (name) 38 

Osulf (name) 44 

Oswuiu, king of the Northumbrians 21 

Owen,D.D.R. 173, 185 


Pagan/Pain (name) 44 

Paisley abbey 51, 77, 147 

Paitin/ Paidin (name) 56, 60, 78, 79-80, 
93, 99 

Palladius (name) 216 

Paradox of Medieval Scotland project 13, 
41 

Patrick (name) 1, 4, 43, 92, 216 

Patrick, Saint 1, 7, 8n, 212 and n, 224—5 

Paul (name) 92 

Paul, Saint 7 

People of Medieval Scotland (PoMS) 
database 3-4, 8n, 13, 14, 16, 17, 42, 43 
and n, 53, 55, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 
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69, 70, 73, 74, 76, 82, 83, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
101, 130-1, 146, 148, 167, 184, 187, 194, 
195, 216, 217, 229 

Peter (name) 4, 43, 92, 216 

Peter, Saint 7, 8n, 216 

Philip (name) 4, 44, 168 

Pictish kings 22, 27, 33 

Pictland 2, 19, 23, 32n, 34, 35 

Picts 18n, 19, 20, 22n, 23, 27, 31, 32n, 34, 
39n 

Postles, David 10 

Pottanach (by-name) 87 

Pottie PER 87 

Premonstratensian order 189 


Ragman Rolls 14, 15, 130n, 131, 148-65 

Ragnall (Ranald) (name) 11, 55, 56, 92, 99 

Rainer, German knight 45 

Ralph (name) 4, 43, 157 

Ralph, son of Dungal 54 

Randolph, Thomas, earl of Moray (d. 1332) 
9 

Randolph, Thomas, sonof 9 

Rannaire (by-name) 89 

Ranulf (name) 44, 157-8 

Ranulphi, Thomas 9 

Reaney, P.H. 11 

Recher Mecmaccharil 55, 124, 134 

Rechtabra (name) 59, 60 

Redmonds, George 10 

Reginald (name) 4, 44, 158 

Revel (surname) 9 

Reyner (name) 158 

Rhum INV 22 

Rhys, Guto 13 

Richard (name) 3, 4, 43, 159, 190, 216 

Richard Blowhorn 8n 

Richard III, king of England (1483-5) 217 

Richard of Kinbuck 173 

Richard of London 179 

Ri(g)scoloc (name) 64, 99 

Rigullan (name) 31, 34, 38 

Ritchie, R.L. Graeme 171-2, 180 

Robacan (name) 38 

Robartach (name) 38 

Robert (name) 1, 4, 43, 159, 216 

Robert I, king of Scots (1306-29) 9 

Robert de Quincy 178, 191 

Robert of Bampton 179 

Robert of Gloucester 172 

Robert Spurncourtois of Hirsel 8n 

Roderick (name) 50 

Roderick MacGillescop 50, 134 

Roger (name) 4, 43, 159 

R6gnvaldr (name) 55, 92 


Rognvaldr or Ragnall, king of Man and the 
Isles (1187-1229) 176-7 

Roland (name) 1, 44, 159, 168, 170, 176 
See also Lachlan (name) 

Roland or Lachlan, son of Uhtred, lord of 
Galloway (d. 1200) 118, 169, 170, 
176-8, 182, 183, 185 

Rollason, David 10 

Romance of Cearball and Fearbhlaith 
144, 145 

Roman d’Alexandre 

Roman de Fergus 168, 173-5, 184 

Roman de Troie 167, 168, 170 

Ronald, son of Mael Muire 45 

Ronan (name) 38, 59, 60 

Rory (name) 7 
See also Ruaidri 

Ross, earldom of 9 

Ruaidri (name) 6,50, 51, 56, 59, 60, 64, 
99 

Ruaidri ua Canannain of Cenél Conaill 
(d.950) 23 

Russ (name) 59, 60 

Russell, Paul 10 


167, 168 


Saer(name) 159 

Saint Andrews FIF 22, 171, 196 

Saint Kilda 241 

Samson (name) 43, 207 

Samson (biblical) 207,211 

Samson, bishop of Brechin 208 

Samson, Saint 207-8 

Samuel (name) 44, 208-9 

Samuel (biblical) 209 

Sanda ARG 231-2, 234-5, 242 

Sara (name) 209 

Sara, wife of Abraham (biblical) 209 

Saran (name) 65, 76, 78, 99 

Sarran filius Sodelne 65, 78 

Scandinavians 19, 20, 23, 30, 32 and n, 33, 
35, 149, 156 

Scandlan (name) 59, 60 

Scoldéc (by-name) 89 

Scone abbey 206 

Scotland’s People database 13 

Scott (surname) 9 

Scottish Place-Name Society 12 

Searle, W.G. 10 

Sechnassach (name) 59, 60 

Secundus, Saint 7, 222 

Selbach (name) 31, 38, 99 

Sellar, David 10, 14, 15, 124, 144, 147 

Senach (name) 59, 60, 232 

Senchan or Senan, Saint 16, 231-5 

Serf, Saint 215 
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Serlo (name) 43, 160, 164 
Sétnae (name) 59, 60 
Seth (name) 209 
Seth, son of Adam and Eve (biblical) 209 
Shannon kindred, harpers of the Lords of the 
Isles 232-3 and 233n 
Simeon (biblical) 209 
Simeon of Durham 209 
Simeon, abbot of Ely (1082-93) 209 
Simon(name) 4, 16, 43, 160, 190, 209-10 
Simon de Senlis, earl of Northampton 210 
Simon de Liberatione, bishop of Dunblane 
190, 210 
Simon, bishop of the Isles 210 
Simon, bishop of Ross 210 
Simon de Gunby, bishop of Ross 210 
Simon de Tosny, bishop of Moray (d. 1184) 
210 
Sims-Williams, Patrick 171 
Simul (name) 38 
Sithach/ Sithech (name) 57, 62 and n, 99 
Skinner, Patricia 191 
Skye, Isle of 31, 32n, 34 
Sléibéne (name) 38 
Slogadach (name) 
See Sluagadach 
Sltagadach (name) 29n, 33 and n., 40, 57, 
62, 99 
Soidelb (name) 64, 90-1, 99 
Solomon (name) 210-11 
Solomon, king (biblical) 210 
Solomon, king of Hungary (1063-74) 197 
Somairle (name) 6, 43 
See also Somerled (name) 
Somerled (name) 55 
See also Somairle (name) 
Sorley (name) 7 
See also Somerled (name), Somairle 
(name) 
Stephen (name) 4, 43, 166, 216 
Stewart family 1, 4,9 
Strathclyde, kingdom of 2 


Strathearn PER 
earldom of 9, 16, 189-90, 212 
earls of 1,9, 194, 202 


Cecilia, daughter of Gilbert or Gilla 
Brigte, earl of Strathearn 1 

Eithne, daughter of Gilbert or Gilla 
Brigte, earl of Strathearn 1 

Fergus, son of Gilbert or Gilla Brigte, 
earl of Strathearn 1 

Ferteth, earl of Strathearn (d. 1171) 
68 

Ferteth, son of Gilbert or Gilla Brigte, 
earl of Strathearn(d. ca 1208) 1, 68 


Gilbert or Gilla Brigte, earl of 
Strathearn (d. 1223) 1, 48, 68, 173 
Gilla Brigte, son of Gilbert or Gilla 
Brigte, earl of Strathearn 1 
Gilla Crist (Gilchrist), son of Gilbert or 
Gilla Brigte, earl of Strathearn 1 
Méel {su (Malise), son of Ferteth earl 
of Strathearn (d. ca 1214) 68 
Mael Isu (Malise), son of Gilbert or 
Gilla Brigte earl of Strathearn 1 
Méel {su (Malise) (II), earl of 
Strathearn (d. 1271) 120 
Matilda d’Aubigny, countess of 
Strathearn 1, 48 
Matilda, daughter of Gilbert or Gilla 
Brigte, earl of Strathearn 1 
Robert, earl of Strathearn, son of Earl 
Gilla Brigte (d. 1245) 1 
William, son of Gilbert or Gilla Brigte, 
earl of Strathearn 1 
Stanach (name) 62, 90-1, 99 
Stanach, daughter of Simon the janitor 91 
Stanach, sister of Finn, mother of 
Fiachra 91 
Subach (by-name) 86 
Suibne (name) 57, 59, 60, 99 
Suthen (name) 62 andn., 71, 90, 92, 99 
Suthen, wife of Duncan I, king of Scots 
62, 71 
Sutherland, earldom of 9 
Susanna (name) 211 
Swain (name) 43 
Suibne (Sween), ruler of Knapdale 
Sybil (name) 5, 44 
Sybilla (name) 
See Sybil 
Symond (name) 160 





126 andn 


Tadc (name) 59, 60 

TainROS 213,219 

Tairdelbach (name) 62, 64, 99 
Talorgan (name) 27, 31, 39 
Talorgan Maphan 39n 

Talorgg (name) 31, 32n, 39 
Tarachin (name) 39 

Tarain (name) 39 

Taylor, Simon 46, 65, 69, 78 

Teith, River 69 

The Death of Derbforgaill 182 
Thebaid of Statius 167 

Theobald (name) 43, 160 

Thomas (name) 4, 5, 10, 43, 92, 216 
Thomas Erneach, fermer of Aberdeen 87 
Thomas of Canterbury, Saint 5 
Thor(name) 43 
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Thornton, David 221, 223 and n. 
Thurbrand (name) 160 
Thurneyson, Rudolf 51 

Tiberias in Galloway 178 
Tigern(a) (name) 57,99 
Tigernach (name) 59 

Tipraite (name) 59, 60 
Tir-Iathach (by-name) 87, 93 
Tiree ARG 87 

Tolarg (name) 39 

Tomnat (name) 31,39 

Tomnat, wife of Ferchar 21 
Torcuil (Torquil) (name) 11 
Torpenhow, Cumberland 49 
Tothalan (name) 31, 39 

Trailin (name) 78, 80, 99 

Trian (name) 59, 60, 172-3 
Triduana (name) 216 

Triduana, Saint 214-15 

Tristan (character) 1, 16, 167, 168 
Tristan and Iseult 168, 169 
Tristram, son of Avice 172 andn 
Tristram, son of Tristram 172 
Tuathal (name) 31n, 39,57, 59, 60, 64, 99 
Tuathal son of Morgann 32n 
Tuathalan (name) 31, 39 

Tulloch PER 145 

Turpie, Tom 13, 14, 16, 213, 214 
Turpin (name) 168, 176 


Ua-Briain (style) 105 
Ua Carsain kindred 126 
Donald, son of Thomas Ua Carsain 143 
John Ua Carsain 143 
Lachlann, son of Arthur Ua Carsain 143 
Lachlann, son of Lachlann Ua Carsain 
143 
Mauricius (Murdoch) Ua Carsain 143 
Robert Ua Carsain, persona of 
Kirkandrews 143 
Ua Comaltain kindred 125 
Gilla na Naem ua Comaltain 
Ballemontyrcoueltan 125 
Ua Conchubuir (style) 105 
Ua Cos Dub kindred 125 andn 
Gillebride Macmehin Achostduf 125 
and n, 134 
Ballemuntercasdew 125 
Ua Duibne (surname) 23, 124-5 
See also Campbell kindred 
Ua hEanna (Hannay) kindred 126 
Gilbert UahEanna 143 
Ua-Lachlainn (style) 106 
Ua Lugain kindred 125 
Aliugan, chaplain of Closeburn DMF 126 


125, 143 


Ua Mail na mBo (surname) 115 
Ua Mail Ruanaid (surname) 117 
Ua Maolacain kindred 126 
Mac Raith Ua Maolacain 143 
Ua-Neill (style) 104-5 
Ua-Ruairc (style) 101-2, 104-5 
Ua Scoldic kindred 126 
Fergus Ua Scoldic 143 
Hector Ua Scoldic 143 
Roland Ua Scoléic 143 
Udard (name) 44 
Uhtred (name) 44, 149, 161 
Ui Britin kindred 109 
Ui Briain kindred, kings of Thomond 25 
Domnall Ua Briain, king of Thomond 
115 
Ui Caissine, kings of 115 
Cu Mara Mor mac meic Con Mara 
(d.1135) 115 
Cu Meda Mac Con Mara 115 
Murchad, son of Cu Mara, son of 
Domnall 115 
Ragnall mac meic Con Mara_ 115 
Ui Chanannan kindred 26 
Ui Conchobuir kindred, kings of Connacht 
Aed Ua Conchobuir 118 
Tairdelbach ua Conchobuir, king 116 


Ruaidri Ua Conchobuir, king 116-17 
Ui Cruimthir kindred = 225 
Ui Duibinnrecht, chiefs of 107, 115 


Aed mac meic Ualgairg (d. 1067) 
115 
Domnall Mac Meic Ualgairg (d. 1073) 
107, 115 
Gilla Ciarain mac Ualgairg (d. 1026) 
115 
Gilla Ciarain Mac Meic Ualgairg (d. 1095) 
115 
Ui Dunchada, kings of (Meic Gilla Mo 
Cholmoic) 117 
Ui Dunlainge kindred 25 
Ui Faelain, kings of 116 
Cerball, son of Faelan (d. 1039) 116 
Cerball Mac Meic Faelain (son of 
Murchad) (d. 1127) 116 
Domnall Mac Meic Faelain, king of 
Laigin 116 
Faelan Mac Faelain (d. 1203) 116 
Ui lmair kindred 32n 
Ui Mail Doraid kindred 30n 
Ui Manchain kindred 225 
Ui Néill kindred 24, 25, 34 and n, 35 
Ui Ruairc kindred 101-2 
Aed, son of Tigernan Ua Ruairc (d. 947) 
102 


107, 
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Art, son of Ruarc (d. 898) 101 172 

Fergal ua Ruairc (d. 9667) 101 Walter of Douai 179 

Niall Ua Ruairc (d. 1001) 102 Waltheof (name) 12, 44 

Ualgarc Ua Ruaire (d.970) 102 Waltheof or Waldeve, lord of Dalmeny and 
Ulaid, kings of Inverkeithing 185 

Donnchad ua hEochada, king of Ulaid Warenne (surname) 8 

106 Warin (name) 43 
Ulf(name) 67 Waterford, Ireland 23 
Ulkil (name) 44 Watson, William J. 66, 69, 70, 80, 221, 
Ulrich von Zatzikhoven 185 226, 243 
Ulster, Ireland 24, 227 228, 233 Whithom WIG) 213, 217-18 
Ulster Cycle 180-2 Cathedral Priory 1, 16, 189, 204, 233 
Ultan, Saint 235 William (name) 1, 3, 4, 5, 11, 43, 55, 162, 
Unuist (name) 36 166, 216 
Utring Castball 8 William Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen 
Uurguist (name) 36 (1483-1514) 215 
William fitz Duncan 184 
Vieuxpont family 1 William I ‘the Lion’, king of Scots (1165— 
Von Feilitzen, Olaf 10 1214) 20,47 
William Spillmalt 8n 

Wadin (name) 161, 164 William Spurncurtoys, baillie of 
Waldef (name) Aberdeen 8n 

See Waltheof (name) Woolf, Alex 32n, 33 and n, 219 
Wales 7, 16, 188, 194, 197, 202, 209 
Walram (name) 162 Y Gododdin 188 
Warin (name) 162 Ysenda (name) 168, 173 
Walter (name) 1, 4, 43, 162 See also Isolde (name) 
Walter Bower 215 Ysenda, daughter of Tristram, wife of Earl 
Walter dictus Murdhac 51 Gilbert of Strathearn 173 
Walter Francis 45 Ysouda, daughter of Wido the glazier of 


Alnwick 173 
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